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PREFATORY NOTE. 



The first two pieces in this yolume are lectures 
from the ^ University Courses '' on philosophy, 
given at Harvard College in 1870 and 1871, 
bj persons not members of the Faculty. *^The 
Natural History of the Intellect " was the subject 
which Emerson chose. He had, from his early 
youth, cherished the project of a new method 
in metaphysics, proceeding by observation of the 
mental facts, without attempting an analysis and 
coordination of them which must, from the nature 
of the case, be premature. With this view, he 
had, at intervals from 1848 to 1866, announced 
courses on the ** Natural History of Intellect," 
''The Natural Method of Mental Philosophy," 
and '' Philosophy for the People." He would, he 
said, give anecdotes of the spirit, a calendar of 
mental moods, without any pretence of system. 

None of these attempts, however, disclosed any 
novelty of method, or indeed, after the opening 
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statement of his intention, any marked difference 
from his ordinary lectures. He had always been 
writing anecdotes of the spirit, and those which 
he wrote under this heading were used by him 
in subsequently, published essays so largely that I 
find very little left for present publication. The 
lecture which gives its name to the volume was 
the first of the earliest course, and it seems to me 
to include all that distinctly belongs to the par- 
ticular subject 

The lecture on ^ Memory '' is from the same 
course; that on ** Boston '' from the course on 
^ Life and Literature,*' in 1861. The other pieces 
are reprints from the *^ North American Beview '* 
and the '' Dial.'' 

To this final volume of Mr. Emerson's writings, 
an index to all the volumes has been appended. 
It was prepared by Professor John H. Woods, 
of Jacksonville, Illinois, but has undergone some 
alterations for which he is not responsible. 

J. E. Cabot. 

September 9, 1883. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF INTELLECT. 



NATURAL mSTORT OP INTELLECT. 



t HAYB used such opportunity as I have had, 
and lately^ in London and Paris, to attend scien- 
tifio lectures ; and in listening to Richard Owen's 
masterly enumeration of the parts and laws of the 
hwnan body, or Michael Faraday's explanation of 
magnetic powers, or the botanist's descriptions, one 
could not hdp admiring the irresponsible security 
and happiness of the attitude of the naturalist; 
sure of admiration for his facts, sure of their suf- 
ficiency. They ought to interest you ; if they do 
not, the fault lies with you. 

Then I thought *- could not a similar enumera- 
tion be made of the laws and powers of the Intel- 
lect, and possess the same claims on the student ? 
Could we have, that is, the ezhaustiye accuracy of 
distribution which chemists use in their nomencla- 
ture and anatomists in their descriptions, applied 
to a higher class of facts ; to those laws, namely, 
which are common to chemistry, anatomy, astron- 

M86a 



4 NATURAL niSTORY OF INTELLECT. 

oiny, geometry, intellect, morals, and social life ; — 
laws of the world ? 

Why not? These powers and laws are also 
facts in a Natural History. They also are objects 
of science, and may be numbered and recorded, 
like stamens and vertebrsB. At the same time 
they have a deeper interest, as in the order oi 
nature they lie higher and are nearer to the mys- 
terious seat of power and creation. 

For at last, it is only that exceeding and univer- 
sal part which interests us, when we shall read in 
a true history what befalls in that kingdom where 
a thousand years is as one day, and see that what 
is set down is true through all the sciences ; in the 
laws of thought as well as of chemistry. 

In all sciences the student is discovering that 
nature, as he calls it, is always working, in wholes 
wd in every detail, after the laws of the human 
mind. Every creation, in parts or in particles, is 
on the method and by the means which our mind 
approves as soon as it is thoroughly acquainted 
with the facts ; hence the delight. No matter how 
far or how high science explores, it adopts the 
method of the universe as fast as it appears ; and 
this discloses that the mind as it opens, the mind 
as it shall be, comprehends and works thus ; tliat 
is to say, the Intellect builds the universe and is 
the key to all it contains. It is not then cities or 
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mountains, or animals, or globes that any longer 
conmiand us, but only man ; not the fact but so 
much of man as is in the fact 

In astronomy, vast distance, but we never go into 
a foreign system. In geology, vast duration, but we 
are never strangers. Our metaphysio should be 
able to follow the flying force through all trans- 
formations, and name the pair identical through 
all variety. 

I believe in the existence of the material world 
as the expressiou of the spiritual or the real, and 
in the impenetrable mystery which hides (and 
hides through absolute transparency} the mental 
nature, I await the insight which our advancing 
knowledge of material laws shall furnish. 

Every object in nature is a word to signify some 
fact in the mind. But when that fact is not yet 
put into English words, when I look at the tree or 
the river and have not yet definitely made out 
what they would say to me, they are by no means 
unimpressive. I wait for them, I enjoy them be- 
fore they yet speak. I feel as if I stood by an 
ambassador charged with the message of his king, 
which he does not deliver because the hour when 
he should say it is not yet arrived* 

Whilst we converse with truths as thoughts, 
they exist also as plastic forces ; as the soul of a 
man, tlie soul of a plant, the genius or constitution 
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of any part of nature, which makes it what it is. 
The thought which was in the world, part and 
parcel of the world, has disengaged itself and taken 
an independent existence. 

My belief in the use of a course on philosophy 
is that the student shall learn to appreciate the 
miracle of the mind; shall leam its subtle but 
immense power, or shall begin to leam it ; shall 
come to know that in seeing and in no tradition 
he must find what truth is ; that he shall see in it 
the source of all traditions, and shall see each one 
of them as better or worse statement of its revela- 
tions ; shall come to trust it entirely, as the only 
true ; to cleave to God against the name of God. 
When he has once known the oracle he will need 
no priest. And if he finds at first with some alarm 
how impossible it is to accept many things which 
the hot or the mild sectarian may insist on his 
believing, he will be armed by his insight and 
brave to meet all inconvenience and all resistance 
it may cost him. He from whose hand it came 
will guide and direct it. 

Yet these questions which really interest men, 
how few can answer. Here are learned faculties 
of law and divinity, but would questions like these 
come into mind when I see them? Here are 
learned academies and universities, yet they have 
not propounded these for any prize. 
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• 

Seek the literary circles, the stars of fame, the 
men of splendor, of bon-mots, will they afford me 
satisfaction ? I think you could not find a club of 
men acute and liberal enough in the world. Bring 
the best wits together, and they are so impatient 
of each other, so vulgar, there b so much more 
than their wit, — such f oUies, gluttonies, partiali- 
ties, age, care, and sleep, that you shall have no 
academy. 

There is really a grievous amount of unavail- 
ableness about men of wit. A plain man finds 
them so heavy, dull and oppressive, with bad jokes 
and conceit and stupefying individualism, that he 
oomea to write in his tablete, Avoid the great man 
as one who is privileged to be an unprofitable com- 
panion. For the course of things makes the schol- 
ars either egotists or worldly and jocose. In so 
many hundreds of superior men hardly ten or five 
or two from whom one can hope for a reasonable 
word. 

Qo into the scientific club and hearken. Each 
savant proves in his admirable discourse that he 
and he only knows now or ever did know anything 
on the subject: *^Does the gentleman speak of 
anatomy? Who peeped into a box at the Custom 
House and then published a drawing of my rat 7 '' 
Or b it pretended discoveries of new strata that 
are before the meeting ? This professor hastens to 
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infomi us that he knew it all twenty years ago, 
and is ready to prove that he knew so much then 
that all further investigation was quite superfluous; 
— and poor nature and the sublime law, which is 
all that our student cares to hear of, are quite 
omitted in this triumphant vindication. 

Was it better when we came to the philosophers, 
who found everybody wrong ; acute and ingenious 
to lampoon and degp^e mankind? And then 
was there ever prophet burdened with a message 
to his people who did not cloud our gratitude by a 
strange confounding in his own mind of private 
folly with his public wisdom ? 

But if you like to run away from this besetting 
sin of sedentary men, you can escape all this insane 
egotism by running into society, where the man- 
ners and estimate of the world have corrected this 
folly, and effectually suppressed this overweening 
self-conceit. Here each is to make room for others, 
and the solidest merits must exist only for the 
entertainment of alL We are not in the smallest 
degree helped. Great is the dazzle, but the gain is 
small. Here they play the game of conversation, 
as they play billiards, for pastime and credit. 

Tes,'t is a great vice in all countries, the sacrifice 
of scholars to be courtiers and diners^ut, to talk 
for the amusement of those who wish to be amused, 
though the stars of heaven must be plucked down 
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and packed into rockets to this end. What with 
egotism on one side and levily on the other we 
shall have no Olylnpus. 

Bat there is still another hindrance, namely, 
practicality. We must have a special talent, and 
bring something to pass. Ever since the Norse 
heaven made the stern terms of admission that a 
man must do something excellent with his hands 
or feet, or with his voice, eyes, ears, or with his 
whole body, the same demand has been made in 
Korse earth. 

Yet what we really want is not a haste to act, 
but a certain piety toward the source of action and 
knowledge. In fact we have to say that there is a 
certain beatitude, — I can call it nothing less, — to 
which all men are entitled, tasted by them in dif- 
ferent degrees, which is a perfection of their na- 
ture, and to which their entrance must be in every 
way forwarded. Practical men, though they could 
lift the globe, cannot arrive at this. Something 
very different has to be done, — the availing our* 
selves of every impulse of genius, an emanation of 
the heaven it tells of, and the resisting this cou' 
spiracy of men and material things against the 
sanitary and legitimate inspirations of the intel- 
lectual nature. 

What is life but the angle of vision ? A man is 
measured by the angle at which he looks at objects. 
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What is life but wbat a man is thinking of all 
day? This is his fate and his employer. Know- 
ing is the measure of the man. By how much we 
know, so much we are. 

The laws and powers of the InteUect have, how- 
ever, a stupendous peculiarity, of being at once ob- 
seryers and obsenred. So that it is difficult to hold 
them fast, as objects of examination, or hinder them 
from turning the professor out of his chair. The 
wonder of the science of Intellect is that the sub- 
stance with which we deal is of that subtle and ac- 
tive quality that it intoxicates all who approach it 
Gloves on the hands, glass guards over the eyes, 
wire-gauze masks over the face, volatile salts in the 
nostrils, are no defence against this virus, which 
comes in as secretly as gravitation into and through 
all barriers. 

Let me have your attention to this dangerous 
subject, which we will cautiously approach on dif- 
ferent sides of this dim and perilous lake, so attrac- 
tive, so delusive. We have had so many guides 
and so many failures. And now the world is still 
uncertain whether the pool has been sounded or 
not. 

My contribution will be simply historical. I 
write anecdotes of the intellect ; a sort of Farmer's 
Almanac of mental moods. I confine my ambition 
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to true reporting of its play in natural action, 
though I should get only one new fact in a year. 

I cannot myself use that systematic form which 
is reckoned essential in treating the science of the 
mind. But if one can say so without arrogance, 
I might suggest that he who contents himself 
with dotting a fragmentary curve, recording only 
what facts he has observed, without attempting to 
arrange them within one outline, follows a system 
also, — a system as grand as any other, though he 
does not interfere with its vast curves by prema- 
turely forcing them into a circle or ellipse, but only 
draws that arc which he clearly sees, or perhaps at 
a later observation a remote curve of the same 
orbit, and waits for a new opportunity, well-assured 
that these observed arcs will consist with each 
other. 

I confess to a little distrust of that completeness 
of system which metaphysicians are apt to affect. 
'T is the gnat grasping the world. All these ex- 
haustive theories appear indeed a false and vain at- 
tempt to introvert and analyze the Primal Thought. 
That is up-stream, and what a stream I Can you 
swim up Niagara Falls? 

We have invincible repugnance to introversion, 
to study of the eyes instead of that which the eyes 
see ; and the belief of men is that the attempt is un- 
natural and is punished by loss of faculty. I share 
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the belief that the natural direction of the intellect^ 
iial powers is from within outward, and that just 
in proportion to the activity of thoughts on the 
study of outward objects, as architecture, or farm- 
ing, or natural history, ships, animals, chemistry, — 
in that proportion the faculties of the mind had a 
healthy growth ; but a study in the opiK>site direc- 
tion had a damaging effect on the mind. 

Metaphysio is dangerous as a single pursuit. 
We should feel more confidence in the same results 
from the mouth of a man of the world. The in- 
ward analysis must be corrected by rough experi- 
ence. Metaphysics must be perpetually reinforced 
by life ; must be the observations of a working-man 
on working-men ; must be biography, — the record 
of some law whose working was surprised by the 
observer in natural action. 

I think metaphysics a grammar to which, once 
read, we seldom return. 'T is a Manila full of pep- 
per, and I want only a teaspoonful in a year. I 
admire the Dutch, who burned half the harvest to 
enhance the price of the remainder. 

I want not the logic but the power, if any, which 
it brings into science and literature ; the man who 
can humanize this logic, these syllogisms, and give 
me the results. The adepts value only the pure 
geometry, the aerial bridge ascending from earth to 
heaven with arches and abutments of pure reason. 
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I am fully contented if you tell me where are the 
two termini. 

My metaphysics are to the end of use. I wish 
to know the laws of this wonderful power, that I 
may domesticate it* I observe with curiosity its 
risings and settings, illumination and eclipse ; its 
obstructions and its provocations, that I may learn 
to live with it wisely, court its aid, catch sight of 
its splendor, feel its approach, hear and save its 
oracles and obey them. But this watching of the 
mind, in season and out of season, to see the me- 
chanics of the thing, is a little of the detective. 
The analytic process is cold and bereaving and, 
shall I say it ? somewhat mean, as spying. There 
is something surgical in metaphysics as we treat it. 
Were not an ode a better form ? The poet sees 
wholes and avoids analysis; the metaphysician, 
dealing as it were with the mathematics of the 
mind, puts himself out of the way of the inspira- 
tion ; loses that which is the miracle and creates 
the worship. 

I think that philosophy is still rude and element- 
ary. It will one day be taught by poets. The 
poet is in the natural attitude; he is believing; 
the philosopher, after some struggle, having only 
reasons for believing. 

What \ am now to attempt is simply some 
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sketches or studies for such a picture ; Mimoires 
pour aervir toward a Natural History of Intellect. 

First I wish to speak of the excellence of that 
element, and the great auguries that come from it, 
notwithstanding the impediments which our sensual 
civilization puts in the way. 

Next I treat of the identity of the thought with 
Nature ; and I add a rude list of some by-laws of 
the mind. 

Thirdly I proceed to the fountains of thought in 
Instinct and Inspiration, and I also attempt to 
show the relation of men of thought to the existing 
religion and civility of the present time. 

L We figure to ourselves Intellect as an ethe- 
real sea, which ebbs and fiows, which surges and 
washes hither and thither, carrying its whole vir- 
tue into every creek and inlet which it bathes. To 
this sea every human house has a water front. 
But this force, creating nature, visiting whom it 
will and withdrawing from whom it will, making 
day where it comes and leaving night when it de- 
parts, is no fee or property of man or angel. It is 
as the light, public and entire to each, and on the 
same terms. 

What but thought deepens life, and makes us 
better than cow or cat? The grandeur of the im- 
pression the stars and heavenly bodies make on us 
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IB surely more valuable than our exaot perception 
of a tub or a table on the ground. 

To Be is the unsolved, unsolvable wonder. To 
Be, in its two connections of inward and outward, 
the mind and nature. The wonder subsists, and 
age, tliough of eternity, could not approach a so- 
lution. But the suggestion is always returning, 
that hidden source publishing at once our being 
and that it. is the source of outward nature. Who 
are we and what is Nature have one answer in the 
life that rushes into us. 

In my thought I seem to stand on the bank of a 
river ai;d watch the endless flow of the stream, 
floating objects of all shapes, colors and natures $ 
nor can I much detain them as they pass, except by 
running beside them a little way along the bank. 
But whence they come or whither they go is not 
told me. Only I have a suspicion that, as geolo- 
gists say every river makes its own valley, so does 
this mystic stream. It makes its valley, makes its 
banks and makes perhaps the observer too. Who 
has found the boundaries of human intelligence? 
Who has made a chart of its channel or approached 
the fountain of this wonderful Nile 7 

I am of the oldest religion. Leaving aside the 
question which was prior, egg or bird, I believe the 
mind is the creator of the world, and is ever creat- 
ing; — that at last Matter is dead Mind; that 
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mind makes the senses it sees with ; that the 
genius of man is a continuation of the power that 
made him and that has not done making him. 

I dare not deal with this element in its pure 
essence. It is too rare for the wings of words. 
Yet I see that Intellect is a science of degrees, 
and that as man is conscious of the law of vege- 
table and animal nature, so he is aware of an Intel- 
lect which overhangs his consciousness like a sky, 
of degree above degree, of heaven within heaven. 

Every just thinker has attempted to indicate 
these degrees, these steps on the heavenly stair, 
until he comes to light where language fails him. 
Above the thought is the higher truth, — trutli as 
yet undomesticated and therefore unformulated. 

It is a steep stair down from the essence of In- 
tellect pure to thoughts and intellections. As the 
sun is conceived to have made our system by hurl- 
ing out from itself the outer rings of diffuse eth6r 
which slowly condensed into earths and moons, by 
a higher force of the same law the mind detaches 
minds, and a mind detaches thoughts or intellec- 
tions. These again all mimic in their sphericity 
the first mind, and share its power. 

Life is incessant parturition. There are vivi- 
parous and oviparous minds ; minds that produce 
their thoughts complete men, like armed soldiers. 
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ready and swift to go out to resist and conquer all 
the armies of error, and others that deposit their 
dangerous unripe thoughts here and there to lie 
still for a time and be brooded in other minds, and 
the shell not be broken until the next age, for tliem 
to begin, as new individuals, their career. 

The perceptions of a soul, its wondrous progeny, 
are bom by the conversation, the marriage of 
souls; so nourished, so enlarged. They are de- 
tached from their parent, they pass into otlier 
minds; ripened and unfolded by many they hasten 
to incarnate tliemselves in action, to take body, 
only to carry forward the will which sent them 
out. They take to themselves wood and stone and 
iron ; ships and cities and nations and armies of 
men and ages of duration ; the pomps of religion, 
the armaments of war, the codes and heraldry of 
states; agriculture, trade, commerce; — these are 
the ponderous instrumentalities into which the 
nimble thoughts pass, and which they animate and 
alter, and presently, antagonized by other thoughts 
which they first aroused, or by thoughts which are 
sons and daughters of these, the thought buries it- 
self in the new thought of larger scope, whilst the 
old instrumentalities and incarnations are decom- 
posed and recomposed into new. 

Our eating, trading, marrying, and learning are 
mistaken by us for ends and realities, whilst they 
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are properly symbols only ; when we have come, 
by a divine leading, into the inner firmament, we 
are apprised of the unreality or representative 
character of what we esteemed final. 

So works the poor little blockhead manikin. He 
must arrange and dignify his shop or farm the best 
he can. At last he must be able to tell you it, or 
write it, translate it all clumsily enough into the 
new sky-languago he calls thought. He cannot 
help it, the irresistible meliorations bear him for- 
ward. 

II. Whilst we consider this appetite of the mind 
to arrange its phenomena, there is another fact 
which makes this useful. There is in nature a 
parallel unity which corresponds to the unity in 
the mind and makes it available. This methodiz- 
ing mind meets no resistance in its attempts. The 
scattered blocks, with which it strives to form a 
symmetrical structure, fit. This design following 
after finds with joy that like design went before. 
Not only man puts things in a row, but things be- 
long in a row. 

It is certain that however we may conceive of 
the wonderful little bricks of which the world is 
builded, we must suppose a similarity and fitting 
and identity in their frame. It is necessary to 
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suppose that every hose in nature fits every hy- 
drant.; so only is combination, chemistry, vegeta- 
tion, animation, intellection possible. Without 
identity at base, chaos must be forever. 

And as mind, our mind or mind like ours reap- 
pears to us in our study of nature, nature being 
eyerywhere formed after a method which we can 
well understand, and all the parts, to the most 
remote, allied or explicable, ^ therefore our own 
organization is a perpetual key, and a well-ordered 
mind brings to the study of every new fact or class 
of facts a certain divination of that which it shall 
find. 

This reduction to a few laws, to one law, is not 
a choice of the individual, it is the tyrannical in- 
stinct of the mind. There is no solitary flower and 
no solitary thought. It comes single like a foreign 
traveller, — but find out its name and it is related 
to a powerful and numerous family. Wonderful 
is their working and relation each to each. We 
hold them as lanterns to light each other and our 
present design. Every new thought modifies, in- 
terprets old problems. The retrospective value of 
each new thought is immense, like a torch applied 
to a long train of gunpowder. To be isolated is to 
be sick, and in so far, dead. The life of the A.11 
must stream through us to make the man and the 
moment great. 
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Well, haying accepted this law of identity per- 
vading the universe, we next perceive that whilst 
every creature represents and obeys it, there is 
diversity, there is more or less of power ; that the 
lowest only means incipient form, and over it is a 
higher class in which its rudiments are opened, . 
raised to higher powers ; that there is development 
from less to more, from lower to superior function, 
steadily ascending to man. 

If man has organs for breathing, for sight, for * 
locomotion, for taking food, for digesting, for pro- 
tection by house-building, by attack and defence, 
for reproduction and love and care of his young, 
you shall find all the same in the muskrat. There 
is a perfect correspondence ; or 't is only man modi- 
fied to live in a mud-bank. A fish in like manner 
is man furnished to live in the sea ; a thrush, to fly 
in the air ; and a moUusk is a cheap edition with a 
suppression of the costlier illustrations, designed 
for dingy circulation, for shelving in an oyster- 
bank or among the sea-weed. 

If we go through the British Museum or the 
Jardin des Plantes in Paris, or any cabinet where 
is some representation of all the kingdoms of 
nature,, we are surprised with occult sympathies ; 
we feel as if looking at our own bone and flesh 
through coloring and distorting glasses. Is it not 
a little startling to see with what genius some peo- 
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pie take to hunting, with what genius some people 
fish, — what knowledge they still have of the 
creature they hunt? The robber, as the police- 
reports say, must have been intimately acquainted 
with the premises. How lately the hunter was 
the poor creature's organic enemy ; a presumption 
it\fiamed^ as the lawyers say, by observing how 
many faces in the street still remind us. of visages 
in the forest, — the escape from the quadruped 
type not yet perfectly accomplished. 

From whatever side we look at Nature we seem 
to be exploring the figure of a disguised man. 
How obvious is the momentum in our mental his- 
tory I The momentum, which increases by exact 
laws in falling bodies, increases by the same rate 
in the intellectual action. Every scholar knows 
that he applies himself coldly and slowly at first to 
his task, but, with the progress of the work, the 
mind itself becomes heated, and sees far and wide 
as it approaches the end, so that it is the common 
remark of the student, Could I only have begun 
with the same fire which I had on the last day, I 
should have done something. 

The affinity of particles accurately translates the 
affinity of thoughts, and what a modern experi- 
menter calls ** the contagious influence of chemical 
action " is so true of mind that I have only to read 
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the law that its application may be evident : *' A 
body in the act of combination or decomposition 
enables another body, with which it may be in 
contact, to enter into the same state.'* And if one 
remembers how contagious are the moral states of 
men, how much we ai-e braced by the presence and 
actions of any Spartan soul ; it does not need 
vigor of our own kind, but the spectacle of vigor 
of any kind, any prodigious power of performance 
wonderfully arms and recruits us. There are those 
who disputing will make you dispute, and the 
nervous and hysterical and animalized will pro- 
duce a like series of symptoms in you, though no 
other persons ever evoke the like phenomena, and 
though you are conscious that they do not properly 
belong to you, but are a sort of extension of the 
diseases of this particular person into you. 

The idea of vegetation is irresistible in consider- 
ing mental activity. Man seems a higher plant. 
What happens here in mankind is matched by 
what happens out there in the history of grass and 
wheat. This curious resemblance repeats, in the 
mental function, the germination, growth, state of 
melioration, crossings, blight, parasites, and in 
short all the accidents of the plant. Under every 
leaf is the bud of a new leaf, and not less under 
every thought is a newer thought. The plant ab- 
sorbs much nourishment from the ground in order 
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to repair its own waste by exhalation, and keep 
itself good. Increase its food and it becomes fer- 
tile. The mind is first only receptive. Surcharge 
it with thoughts in which it delights and it becomes 
active. The moment a man begins not to be con- 
vinced, that moment he begins to convince. 

In the orchard many trees send out a moderate 
shoot in the first summer heat, and stop. They 
look all summer as if they would presently burst 
into bud again, but they do not. The fine tree 
continues to grow. The same thing happens in the 
man. Every man has material enough in his ex- 
perience to exhaust the sagacity of Newton in 
working it out. We have more than we use. I 
never hear a good speech at caucus or at cattle- 
show but it helps me, not so much by adding to 
my knowledge as by apprising me of admirable 
uses to which what I know can be turned. The 
commonest remark, if the man could only extend 
it a little, would make him a genius ; but the 
thought is prematurely checked, and grows no 
more. All great masters are chiefly distinguished 
by the power of adding a second, a third, and per- 
haps a fourth step in a continuous line. Many a 
man had taken their first step. With every addi- 
tional step you enhance immensely the value of 
your first. 

The botanist discovered long ago that Nature 
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loves mixtures, and that nothing grows well on the 
orab-fltock, but the blood of two trees being mixed 
a new and excellent fruit is produced. And not 
less in human history aboriginal races are in- 
capable of improyement-; the dull, melancholy 
Pelasgi arrive at no civility until the Phoenicians 
and lonians come in. The Briton, the Pict, is 
nothing until the Roman, the Saxon, the Norman, 
arrives. 

It is observed that our mental processes go for- 
ward even when they seem suspended. Scholars 
say that if they return to the study of a new lan- 
guage after some intermission, the intelligence of 
it is more and not less. A subject of thought to 
which we return from month to month, from year 
to year, has always some ripeness of which we can 
give no account. We say the book grew in the 
author's mind. 

In unfit company the finest powers are paralyzed. 
No ambition, no opposition, no friendly attention 
and fostering kindness, no wine, music or exhila- 
rating aids, neither warm fireside nor fresh air, 
walking or riding, avail at all to resist the palsy of 
mis-association. Genius is mute, is dull ; there is 
no genius. Ask of your flowers to open when you 
have let in on them a freezing wind. 

The mechanical laws might as easily be shown 
pei^ading the kingdom of mind as the vegetative. 
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A man has been in Spain. The facts and thoughts 
which the traveller has found in that country 
gradually settle themselves into a determinate heap 
of one size and form and not another. That is 
what he knows and has to say of Spain ; he cannot 
say it truly until a sufficient time for the arrange- 
ment of the particles has elapsed. 

These views of the source of thought and the 
mode of its communication lead us to a whole sys- 
tem of ethics, strict as any department of human 
duty, and open to us the tendencies and duties of 
men of thought in the present time. 

Wisdom is like electricity. There is no perw 
manent wise man, but men capable of wisdom, who 
being put into certain company or other favorable 
conditions become wise, as glasses rubbed acquire 
power for a time. 

An individual body is the momentary arrest or 
fixation of certain atoms, which, after performing 
compulsory duty to this enchanted statue, are re- 
leased again to flow in the currents of the world. 
An individual mind in like manner is a fixation or 
momentary eddy in which certain services and 
powers are taken up and minister in petty niches 
and localities, and then, being released, return to 
the unbounded soul of the world. 

In this eternal resurrection and rehabilitation of 
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transitory persons, who and what are they ? 'T is 
only the source that we can see; — the eternal 
mind, careless of its channels, omnipotent in it- 
self, and continually ejaculating its torrent into 
every artery and vein and veinlet of humanity. 
Wherever there is health, tliat is, consent to the 
cause and constitution of the universe, there is 
perception and power. 

Each man is a new power in Nature. lie holds 
the keys of the world in his hands. No quality in 
Nature's vast magazines he cannot touch, no truth 
he cannot see. Silent, passive, even sulkily Nature 
offers every morning her wealth to man. She is 
immensely rich ; he is welcome to her entire goods, 
but she speaks no word, will not so much as beckon 
or cough ; only this, she is careful to leave all her 
doors ajar, — towers, hall, storeroom and cellar. 
If he takes her hint and uses her goods she speaks 
no word; if he blunders and starves she says no- 
thing. To the idle blockhead Nature is poor, ster- 
ile, inhospitable. To the gardener her loam is all 
strawberries, pears, pineapples. To the miller her 
rivers whirl the wheel and weave carpets and broad- 
cloth. To the sculptor her stone is soft ; to the 
painter her plumbago and marl are pencils and 
chromes. To die poet all sounds and words are 
melodies and rhythms. In her hundred-gated 
Thebes every chamber is a new door. 
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But he enters the world by one key. Herein is 
the wealth of each. His equipment, though new, 
is complete ; his prudence is his own ; his courage, 
his charity, are his own. He has his own defences 
and his own fangs ; his perception and his own 
mode of reply to sophistries. Whilst he draws on 
his own he cannot be overshadowed or supplanted. 

There are two mischievous superstitions, I know 
not which does the most harm, one, that ^^ I am 
wiser than you," and the other that ^^ You are wiser 
than L" The truth is that every man is furnished, 
if he will heed it, with wisdom necessary to steer 
his own boat, — if he will not look away from his 
own to see how his neighbor steers his. 

Every man is a new method and distributes 
things anew. If he could attain full size he would 
take up, first or last, atom by atom, all the world 
into a new form. And our deep conviction of the 
riches proper to every mind does not allow us to 
admit of much looking over into one another's vir- 
tues. Let me whisper a secret ; nobody ever for- 
gives any admiration in you of them, any overesti- 
mate of what they do or have. I acquiesce to be 
that I am, but I wish no one to be civil to me. 

Strong men understand this very welL Power 
fraternizes with power, and wishes you not to be 
like him but like yourself. Echo the leaders and 
they will fast enough see that you have nothing for 
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them. They oame to you for something they had 
not. 

There is always a loss of truth and power when a 
man leaves working for himself to work for another. 
Absolutely speaking I can only work for myself. 
All my good is magnetic, and I educate not by les- 
sons but by going about my business. When, 
moved by love, a man teaches his child or joins 
with his neighbor in any act of common benefit, or 
spends himself for his friend, or rushes at immense 
personal sacrifice on some public, self-immolating 
act, it is not done for others, but to fulfil a high 
necessity of his proper character. The benefit to 
others is contingent and not contemplated by the 
doer. 

The one thing not to be for^ven to intellectual 
persons is that they believe in the ideas of others. 
From this deference comes the imbecility and fa- 
tigue of their society, for of course they cannot af- 
firm these from the deep life ; they say what they 
would have you believe, but what they do not quite 
know. Profound sincerity is the only basis of tal- 
ent as of character. The temptation is to patronize 
Providence, to fall into the accepted ways of talk- 
ing and acting of the good sort of people. 

Each has a certain aptitude for knowing or doing 
somewhat which, when it appears, is so adapteJ 
and aimed on that, that it seems a sort of obtuse- 
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ness to everything else. Well, this aptitude, if he 
would obey it, would prove a telescope to bring un- 
der his clear vision what was blur to everybody 
else. 'T is a wonderful instrument, an organic 
sympathy with the whole frame of things. There 
is no property or relation in that immense arsenal 
of forces which the earth is, but some man is at 
last found who affects this, delights to unfold and 
work it, as if he were the born publisher and de- 
monstrator of it. 

As a dog has a sense that you have not, to find 
the track of his master or of a fox, and as each 
tree can secrete from the soil the elements that 
form a peach, a lemon, or a cocoa-nut, according to 
its kind, so individual men have secret senses, each 
some incommunicable sagacity. And men are pri- 
mary or secondary as their opinions and actions are 
organic or not. 

I know well what a sieve every ear is. Teach 
me never so much and I hear or retain only that 
which I wish to hear, what comports with my ex- 
perience and my desire. Many eyes go through 
the meadow, but few see the flowers. A hunter 
finds plenty of game on the ground you have saun- 
tered over with idle gun. White huckleberries are 
so rare that in miles of pasture you shall not find a 
dozen. But a girl who understands it will find 
you a pint in a quarter of an hour. 
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Though the world is full of food we can take 
only the crumbs fit for us. Tlie air rings with 
sounds, but only a few vibrations can reach our 
tympanum. Perhaps creatures live with us which 
we never see, because their motion is too swift 
for our vision. The sun may shine, or a galaxy of 
suns; you will get no more light than your eye will 
hold. What can Plato or Newton teach, if you 
are deaf or incapable ? A mind does not receive 
truth as a chest receives jewels that are put into it, 
but as the stomach takes up food into the system. 
It is no longer food, but flesh, and is assimilated. 
The appetite and the power of digestion measure 
our right to knowledge. He has it who can use it. 
As soon as our accumulation overruns our inven- 
tion or power to use, the evils of intellectual glut- 
tony begin, — congestion of the brain, apoplexy 
and strangulation. 

m. In reckoning the sources of our mental 
power it were fatal to omit that one which pours 
all the others into its mould ; — that unknown 
country in which all the rivers of our knowledge 
have their fountains, and which, by its qualities and 
structure, determines both the nature of the waters 
and the direction in which they flow. 

The healthy mind lies parallel to the currents of 
nature and sees things in place, or makes discover* 
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ies. Newton did not exeroiae more ingenuity but 
less than another to see the world. Bight thought 
comes spontaneously, comes like the rooming wind ; 
comes daily, like our daily bread, to humble ser^ 
vice ; comes duly to those who look for it. It does 
not need to pump your brains and force thought to 
think' rightly. O no, the ingenious person is 
warped by his ingenuity and mis-sees. 

Instinct is our name for the potential wit. Each 
man has a feeling that what is done anywhere is 
done by the same wit as his. All men are his rep- 
resentatives, and he is glad to see that his wit can 
work at tliis or that problem as it ought to be 
done, and better than he could do it. We feel as 
if one man- wrote all the books, painted, built, in 
dark ages ; and we are sure that it can do more 
than ever was done. It was the same mind tliat 
built the world. That is Instinct. 

Ask what the Instinct declares, and we have lit- 
tle to say. He is no newsmonger, no disputant, no 
talker. 'T is a taper, a spark in the great night. 
Yet a spark at which all the illumiuations of hu- 
man arts and sciences were kindled. This is that 
glimpse of inextinguishable light by which men are 
guided; though it does not show objects, yet it 
shows the way. This is that sense by which men 
feel when they are wronged, though they do not 
see how. This is that source of thought and feel- 
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ing which acts on masses of men, on all men at 
certain times, with resistless power. Ever at inter- 
yals leaps a word or fact to light which is no man's 
invention, but the common instinct, making the 
revolutions that never go back. 

This is Instinct, and Inspiration is only this power 
excited, breaking its silence ; the spark bursting 
into flame. Instincft is a shapeless giant in the 
cave, massive, without hands or fingers or articu- 
lating lips or teeth or tongue ; Behemoth, disdain* 
ing speech, disdaining particulars, lurking, surly, 
invincible, disdaining thoughts, always whole, never 
distributed, aboriginal, old as nature, and saying, 
like poor Topsy, ^^ never was born, growed/' In- 
different to the dignity of its function,, it plays the 
god in animal nature as in human or as in the an- 
gelic, and spends its omniscience on the lowest 
wants. The old Hindoo Grautama says, ^^Like 
the approach of the iron to the loadstone is the 
approach of the new-bom child to the breast" 
There is somewhat awful in that first approach. 

The Instinct begins at this low point, at the sur- 
fooe of the earth, and works for the necessities of 
the human being; then ascends step by step to 
suggestions which are when expressed the intellec- 
tual and moral laws. 

The mythology cleaves close to nature ; and 
what eke was it they represented in Pan, god of 
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shepherds, who was not yet completely finished in 
god-like form, blocked rather, and wanting the ex* 
tremities ; had emblematic horns and feet ? Pan, 
that is, AIL His habit was to dwell in mountains, 
lying on the ground, tooting like a cricket in the 
sun, refusing to speak, dinging to his behemoth 
ways. He could intoxicate by the strain of his 
shepherd's pipe, — silent yet to most, for his pipes 
make the music of the spheres, which because it 
sounds eternally is not heard at all by the dull, but 
only by Uie mind. He wears a coat of leopard 
spots or stank He could terrify by earth-bom 
fears called panics. Yet was he in the secret of 
nature and could look both before and after. He 
was only seen under disguises, and was not repre- 
sented by any outward image ; a terror sometimes, 
at others a placid omnipotence. 

Such homage did the Greek, delighting in accu- 
rate form, not fond of the extravagant and un- 
bounded, pay to the inscrutable force we call In- 
stinct, or nature when it first becomes intelligent. 

The action of the Instinct is for the most part 
negative, regulative, rather than initiative or im- 
pulsive. But it has a range as wide as human na- 
ture, running over all the ground of morals, of in- 
tellect, and of sense. In its lower function, when 
it deals with the apparent world, it is common- 
sense. It requires the performance of all that is 
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needful to the animal life and health. Then it re« 
quires a proportion between a man's aots and his 
oondition, requires all that is called humanity ; that 
symmetry and connection which is imperative in 
all healthily constituted men, and the want of 
which the rare and brilliant sallies of irregular 
genius cannot excuse. 

If we could retain our early innocence we might 
trust our feet uncommanded to take the right path 
to our friend in the woods. But we have inter- 
fered too often ; the feet have lost, by our distrust, 
their proper virtue, and we take the wrong path 
and miss him. *T is the barbarian instinct within 
us which culture deadens. 

We find ourselves expressed in nature, but we 
cannot translate it into words. But Perception 
is the armed eye. A civilization has tamed and 
ripened this savage wit, and he is a Oreek. His 
Aye and No have become nouns and verbs and 
adverbs. Perception differs from Instinct by add- 
ing the Will. Simple peroipiency is the virtue of 
space, not of man. 

The senses minister to a mind they do not know. 
At a moment in our history the mind's eye opens 
and we become aware of spiritual facts, of rights, 
of duties, of thoughts, — a thousand faces of one 
essence. We call the essence Truth ; the particu* 
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lar aspects of it we call thoughts. These facts, 
this essence, are not new ; they are old and etema], 
bnt our seeing of them is new. Having seen them 
we are no longer brute lumps whirled by Fate, but 
we (.&SS into the council-chamber and government 
of nature. In so far as we see them we share 
their life and sovereignty. 

The point of interest is here, that these gates, 
once opened, never swing back. The observers 
may come at their leisure, and do at last satisfy 
themselves of the fact. The thought, the doctrine, 
the right hitherto not affirmed is published in set 
propositions, in conversation of scholars and phi- 
losophers, of men of the world, and at last in the 
very choruses of songs. The young hear it, and 
as they have never fought it, never known it other- 
wise, they accept it, vote for it at the polls, embody 
it in the laws. And the perception thus satisfied 
reacts on the senses, to clarify them, so that it 
becomes more indisputable. 

This is the first property of the Intellect I am 
to point out ; the mind detaches. A man is intel- 
lectual in proportion as he can make an object of 
every sensation, perception and intuition ; so long 
as he has no engagement in any thought or feel- 
ing which can hinder him from looking at it as 
somewhat foreign. 
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A man of talent has only to name any form or 
fact with which we are most familiar, and the 
strong light which he throws on it enhances it to 
all eyes. People wonder they never saw it before. 
The detachment consists in seeing it under a new 
order, not under a personal but under a universal 
light. To us it had economic, but to the universe 
it has poetic relations, and it is as good as sun and 
star now. Indeed this is the measure of all intel- 
lectual power among men, the power to complete 
this detachment, the power of genius to hurl a new 
individual into the world. 

An intellectual man has the power to go out of 
himself and see himself as an object; therefore 
his defects and delusions interest him as much as 
his successes. He not only wishes to succeed in 
life, but he wishes in thought to know the history 
and destiny of a man ; whilst the cloud of egotists 
drifting about are only interested in a success to 
their egotism. 

The senses report the new fact or change ; the 
mind discovers some essential copula binding this 
fact or change to a class of facts or changes, 
and enjoys the discovery as if coming to its own 
again. A perception is always a generalization. 
It lifts the object, whether in material or moral 
nature, into a type. The animal, the low degrees 
of intellect, know only individuals. The philoso« 
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pher knows only laws. That is, he considers a 
purely mental fact, part of the soul itself. We 
say with Kenelm Digby, *^A11 things that she 
knoweth are herself, and she is all that she know- 
eth/' Insight assimilates the thing seen. Is it 
only another way of affirming and illustrating 
this to say that it sees nothing alone, but sees each 
particular object in just connections, — sees all in 
God ? In all healthy souls is an inborn necessity 
of presupposing for each particular fact a prior 
Being which compels it to a harmony with all 
other natures. The game of Intellect is the per- 
ception that whatever befalls or can be stated is a 
universal proposition ; and contrariwise, that every 
general statement is poetical again by being par- 
ticularized or impersonated. 

A single thought has no limit to its value ; a 
thought, properly speaking, — that is a truth held 
not from any man's saying so, or any. accidental 
benefit or recommendation it has in our trade or 
circumstance, but because we have perceived it is 
a fact in the nature of things, and in all times and 
places will and must be the same thing, — is of 
inestimable value. Every new impression on the 
mind is not to be derided, but is to be accounted 
for, and, until accounted for, registered as an in- 
disputable addition to our catalogue of natural 
facts. 
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The first fact is the fate in every mental percep- 
tion, — that my seeing this or that, and that I see 
it so or so, is as much a fact in the natural history 
of the world as is the freezing of water at thirty- 
two degrees of Fahrenheit Aly percipiency affirms 
the presence and perfection of law, as much as 
all the martyrs. A perception, it is of a necessity 
older than the suq and moon, and the Father of 
the Gods. It is there with all its destinies. It is 
its nature to rush to expression, to rush to embody 
itself. It is impatient to put on its sandals and 
be gone on its errand, which is to lead to a larger 
perception, and so to new action. For thought 
exists to be expressed. Tliat which cannot extor- 
nize itself is not thought. 

Do not trifle with your perceptions, or hold them 
cheap. They are your door to the seven heavens, 
and if you pass it by you will miss your way. 
Say, what impresses me ought to impress me. I 
am bewildered by the immense variety of attrao- 
tions and cannot take a step ; but tliis one thread, 
fine as gossamer, is yet real ; and I hear a whis- 
per, which I dare trust, that it is the thread on 
which the earth and the heaven of heavens are 
strung. 

The universe is traversed by paths or bridges or 
stepping-stones across the gulfs of space in every 
direction. To every soul that is created is its 
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path, invisible to all but itself. Each sotU, there- 
fore, walking in its own path walks firmly ; and to 
the astonishment of all other souls, who see not 
its path, it goes as softly and playfully on its way 
as if, instead of being a line, narrow as the edge of 
a sword, over terrific pits right and left, it were a 
wide prairie. 

Genius is a delicate sensibility to the laws of the 
world, adding the power to express them again in 
some new form. The highest measure of poetic 
power is such insight and faculty to fuse the cir- 
cumstances of to-day as shall make transparent the 
whole web of circumstance and opinion in which 
the man finds himself, so that he releases himself 
from the traditions in which he grew, — no longer 
looks back to Hebrew or Greek or English use or 
tradition in religion, laws, or life, but sees so truly 
the omnipresence of eternal cause that he can con- 
vert the daily and hourly event of New York, of 
Boston, into universal symbols. I owe to genius 
always the same debt, of lifting the curtain from 
the common and showing me that gods are sitting 
di3gnised in every company. 

The conduct of Intellect must respect nothing 
so much as preserving the sensibility. My mea- 
sure for all subjects of science as of events is their 
impression on the soul. That mind is best which 
is most impressionable. There are times when the 
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cawing of a orow« a weed, a snow-flake, a boy*8 
willow whistle, or a farmer planting in his field is 
more suggestive to the mind than the Yosemite 
gorge or the Vatican would be in another hour. 
In like mood an old verse, or certain words, gleam 
with rare significance. 

But sensibility does not exhaust our idea of it. 
That is only half. Genius is not a lazy angel con- 
templating itself and things. It is insatiable for 
expression. Thought must take the stupendous 
step of passing into realization. A master can 
formulate his thought. Our thoughts at first pos- 
sess us. Later, if we have good heads, we come to 
possess them. We believe tliat certain persons 
add to the common vision a certain degree of con- 
trol over these states of mind; that the true 
scholar is one who has the power to stand beside 
his thoughts or to hold off his thoughts at arm's 
length and give them perspective. 

It is not to be concealed that the gods have 
guarded this privilege with costly penalty. This 
slight discontinuity which perception effects be^ 
tween the mind and the object paralyzes the will. 
If you cut or break in two a block or stone and 
press the two parts closely together, you can indeed 
bring the particles very near, but never again so 
near that they shall attract each other so that you 
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can take up the block as one. That indescribably 
small interval is as good as a thousand miles, and 
has f oreyer seyered the practical unity. Such is 
the immense deduction from power by disconti- 
nuity. 

The intellect that sees the intenral partakes of 
it, and the fact of intellectual perception severs 
once for all the man from the things with which 
he converses. Affection blends, intellect disjoins 
subject and object. For weal or woe we clear our- 
selves from the thing we contemplate. We grieve 
but are not the grief ; we love but are not love. 
If we converse with low things, with crimes, with 
mischances, we are not compromised. And if with 
high things, with heroic actions, with virtues, the 
interval becomes a gulf and we cannot enter into 
the highest good. Artist natures do not weep. 
Goethe, the surpassing intellect of modem times, 
apprehends the spiritual but is not spirituaL 

There is indeed this vice about men of thought, 
that you cannot quite trust them ; not as much as 
other men of the same natural probity, without in- 
tellect; because they have a hankering to play 
Providence and make a distinction in favor of 
themselves from the rules they apply to the hu- 
man race. 

The primary rule for the conduct of Intellect is 
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to have control of the thoughts without losing their 
natural attitudes and action. They are the ora- 
cle ; we are not to poke and drill and force, but to 
follow them. Yet the spirits of the prophets are 
subject to the prophets. You must formulate your 
thought or 'tis all sky and no stars. There are 
men of great apprehension, discursive minds, who 
easily entertain ideas, but are not exact, severe 
with- themselves, cannot connect or arrange their 
thoughts so as effectively to report them. A blend- 
ing of these two — the intellectual perception of 
truth and the moral sentiment of right — is wis- 
dom. All thought is practicaL Wishing is one 
thing ; will another. Wishing is castle-building ; 
the dreaming about things agreeable to the senses, 
but to which we have no right. Will is the ad- 
vance to that which rightly belongs to us, to which 
the inward magnet ever points, and which we dare 
to make ours. The revelation of thought takes us 
out of servitude into freedom. So does the sense 
of right. 

Will is the measure of power. To a great 
genius there must be a great will. If the thought 
is not a lamp to the will, does not proceed to an 
act, the wise are imbecile. He alone is strong and 
happy who has a will. The rest are herds. He 
uses; they are used. He is of the Maker; they 
are of the Made. 
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Will is always miraculous, being the presence of 
God to men. When it appears in a man he is a 
hero, and all metaphysics are at fault. Heayen is 
tlie exeijsise of the faculties, the added sense of 
power. 

All men know the truth, but what of that? It 
is rare to find one who knows how to speak it. A 
man tries to speak it and his Toice is like the hiss 
of a snake, or rude and chiding. The truth is not 
spoken but injured. The same thing happens in 
power to do the right. His rectitude is ridiculous. 
His organs do not play him true. 

There is a meter which determines the oonstruo- 
tive power of man, — this, namely, the question 
whether the mind possesses the control of its 
thoughts, or they of it. The new sect stands for 
certain thoughts. We go to individual members 
for an exposition of them. Vain expectation. 
They are possessed by the ideas but do not pos- 
sess them. One meets contemplative men who 
dwell in a certain feeling and delight which are 
intellectual but wholly above their expression. 
They cannot formulate. They impress those who 
know them by their loyalty to the truth they wor- 
ship but cannot impart. Sometimes the patience 
and love are rewarded by the chamber of power 
being at last opened; but sometimes they pass 
away dumb, to find it where all obstruction is re- 
moved. 
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By and by comes a facility ; some one that can 
move the mountain and build of it a causeway 
through the Dismal Swamp, as easily as he carries 
the hair on his head. Talent is habitual facility 
of execution. We like people who can do things. 
The various talents are organic, or each related 
to that part of nature it is to explore and utilize. 
Somewhat is to come to the light, and one was 
created to fetch it, — a vessel of honor or of dis- 
honor. 'T is of instant use in the economy of the 
Cosmos, and the more armed and biassed for the 
work the better. 

Each of these talents is bom to be unfolded and 
set at work for the use and delight of men, and, in 
the last result, the man with the talent is the need 
of mankind ; the whole ponderous machinery of 
the state has really for its aim just to place this 
skill of each. 

But idea and execution are not often entrusted 
to the same head. There is some incompatibility 
of good speculation and practice, for example, the 
failure of monasteries and Brook Farms. To ham- 
mer out phalanxes must be done by smiths ; as soon 
as the scholar attempts it he is half a charlatan. 

The grasp is the main thing. Most men's 
minds do not grasp anything. All slips through 
their fingers, like the paltry brass grooves that in 
most country houses are used to raise or drop the 
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curtain, but are made to sell, and will not hold 
any curtain but cobwebs. I have heard that idiot 
children are known from their birth by the cir- 
cumstance that their hands do not close round 
anything. Webster naturally and always grasps, 
and therefore retains something from every com- 
pany and circumstance. 

As a talent Dante's imagination is the nearest 
to hands and feet that we have seen. He clasps 
the thought as if it were a tree or a stone, and de- 
scribes as mathematically. I once found Page 
the painter modelling his fig^ures in clay, Buth and 
Naomi, before he painted them on canvas. Dante, 
one would say, did the same thing before he wrote 
the verses. 

I have spoken of Intellect constructive. But 
it is in degrees. How it moves when its pace is 
accelerated I The pace of Nature is so slow. Why 
not from strength to strength, from miracle to 
miracle, and not as now with this retardation — as 
if Nature bad sprained her foot -— and plenteous 
stopping at little stations ? 

The difference is obvious enough in Talent be- 
tween the speed of one man's action above anoth- 
er's. In debate, in legislature, not less in action ; 
in war or in affairs, alike daring and effective. But 
I speak of it in quite another sense, namely, in the 
habitual speed of combination of thought. 
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The same fimctionB which are perfect in our 
qoadrapeds are seen slower performed in palaeon- 
tology. Many races it cost them to achieve the 
completion that is now in the life .of one. Life 
had not yet so fierce a glow. 

Shakespeare astonishes by his equality in every 
play, act, scene or line. One would say he must 
have been a thousand years old when he wrote his 
first line, so thoroughly is his thought familiar to 
him, and has such scope and so solidly worded, as 
if it were already a proverb and not hereafter to 
become one. Well, that millenium in effect is 
really only a little acceleration in his process of 
thought 

But each power is commonly at die expense of 
some other. When pace is increased it will happen 
that the control is in a degree lost. Season does 
not keep her firm seat. The Delphian prophetess, 
when the spirit possesses her, is herself a victim. 
The excess of individualism, when it is not cor- 
rected or subordinated to the Supreme lieason, 
makes that vice which we stigmatize as monotones, 
men of one idea, or, as the French say, enfant 
perdu d^une conmction isoliSf which give such a 
comic tinge to all society. Every man has his 
theory, true, but ridiculously overstated. We are 
forced to treat a great part of mankind as if they 
were a little deranged. We detect their mania 
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and humor it, bo that conyersation soon becomes a 
tiresome effort. 

You laugh at the monotones, at the men of one 
idea, but if we look nearly at heroes we may find 
the same poverty ; and perhaps it is not poverty, 
but power. The secret of power, intellectual or 
physical, is concentration, and all concentration 
involves of necessiiy a certain narrowness. It is a 
law of nature that he who looks at one thing must 
turn his eyes from every other thing in the uni- 
verse. The horse goes better with blinders, and 
the man for dedication to his task. If you ask 
what compensation is made for the inevitable nar- 
rowness, why, this, that in learning one thing well 
you learn all things. 

Immense is the patience of Nature. You say 
thought is a penurious rilL Well, we can wait. 
Nature is immortal, and can wait. Nature having 
for capital this rill, drop by drop, as it trickles 
from the rock of ages, — this rill and her patience, 
— she husbands and hives, she forms reservoirs, 
were it only a phial or a hair-tube that will hold as 
it were a drop of attar. Not having enough to sup- 
port all the powers of a race, she thins her stock 
and raises a few individuak, or only a pair. Not 
sufficing to feed aU the faculties synchronously, 
she feeds one faculty and starves all the rest. I 
am familiar with cases, we meet them daily. 
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wherein the vital force being insufficient for the 
constitution, everything is neglected that can be 
spared ; some one power fed, all the rest pine. 
'T is like a withered hand or leg on a Hercules. 
It makes inconvenience in society, for we presume 
symmetry, and because they know one thing we 
defer to them in another, and find them really 
contemptible. We can't make half a bow and say, 
I honor and despise you. But Nature can; she 
whistles with all her winds, and does as she pleases. 

It is much to write sentences ; it is more to add 
method and write out the spirit of your life sym- 
metrically. But to arrange general reflections in 
their natural order, so that I shall have one homo- 
geneous piece, — a Lycidas, an Allegro, a Hamlet, 
a Midsummer Night's Dream, — this continuity is 
for the great. The wonderful men are wonderful 
hereby. Such concentration of experiences is in 
every great work, which, though successive in the 
mind of the master, were primarily combined in 
his piece. 

But what we want is conseoutiveness. 'T is with 
us a flash of light, then a long darkness, then a 
flash again. Ah I could we turn these fugitive 
sparkles into an astronomy of Copernican worlds. 

I must think this keen sympathy, this thrill 
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of awe with which we watoh the performance of 
genius, a sign of our own readiness to exert the 
like power. I must think we are entitled to pow- 
ers far transcending any that we possess ; that we 
have in the race the sketch of a man which no 
individual comes up to. 

Every sincere man is right, or, to make him 
right, only needs a little larger dose of his own per- 
sonality. Excellent in his own way by means of 
not apprehending the gift of another. When he 
speaks out of another's mind, we detect it. He 
can't make any paint stick but his own. No man 
passes for that with another which he passes for 
with himself. The respect and the censure of his 
brother are alike injurious and irrelevant. We 
see ourselves; we lack organs to see others, and 
only squint at them. 

Don't fear to push these individualities to their 
farthest divergence. Characters and talents are 
complemental and suppletory. The world stands 
by balanced antagonisms. The more the peculiar^ 
ities are pressed the better the result. The air 
would rot without lightning ; and without the vio- 
lence of direction that men have, without bigots, 
without men of fixed idea, no excitement, no effi- 
ciency. 

The novelist should not make any character act 
absurdly, but only absurdly as seen by others. 
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For it is so in life. Nonsense will not keep its 
unreason if you oome into the humorist's point 
of view, but unhappily we find it is fast becoming 
sense, and we most flee again into the distance if 
we would laugh. 

What strength belongs to every plant and ani- 
mal in nature. The tree or the brook has no 
duplicity, no pretentiousness, no show. It is, with 
all its might and main, what it is, and makes one 
and the same impression and effect at all times. 
All the thoughts of a turtle are turtles, and of 
a rabbit, rabbits. But a man is broken and dissi- 
pated by the giddiness of his will; he does not 
throw himself into his judgments ; his genius leads 
him one way but 't is likely his trade or politics 
in quite another. He rows with one hand and 
with the other backs water, and does not give to 
any manner of life the strength of his constitution. 
Hence the perpetual loss of power and waste of 
human life. 

The natural remedy against this miscellany of 
knowledge and aim, this desultory universality of 
ours, this immense g^und-juniper falling abroad 
and not gathered up into any columnar tree, is to 
substitute realism for sentimentalism ; a certain 
recognition of the simple and terrible laws which, 
seen or unseen, pervade and govern. 

You will 9ay this is quite axiomatic and a little 
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too true. I do not find it an agreed point. Lit- 
erary men for the most part have a settled despair 
as to the realization of ideas in their own time. 
There is in all students a distrust of truth, a timid- 
ity about affirming it ; a wish to patronize Provi- 
dence. 

' We disown our debt to moral eviL To science 
there is no poison ; to botany no weed ; to chemis- 
try no dirt. The curses of malignity and despair 
are important criticism, which must be heeded 
until he can explain and rightly silence them. 

^^Croyez moij Verreur aussi a son mSrite^^^ said 
Voltaire. We see those who surmount by dint of 
egotism or infatuation obstacles from which the 
prudent recoil. The right partisan is a heady 
man, who, because he does not see many things, 
sees some one thing with heat and exaggeration ; 
and if he faUs among other narrow men, or objects 
which have a brief importance, prefers it to the uni- 
verse, and seems inspired and a godsend to those 
who wish to magnify the matter and carry a poinL 
'Tis the difference between progress by railroad 
and by walking across the broken country. Im- 
mense speed, but only in one direction. 

There are two theories of life ; one for the de- 
monstration of our talent, the other for the educa- 
tion of the man. One is activity, the busy-body, the 
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following of that practical talent which we have, in 
the belief that what is so natural, easy and pleasant 
to us and desirable to others will surely lead us out 
safely ; in this direction lie usefulness, comfort, so- 
ciety, low power of all sorts. The other is trust, 
religion, consent to be nothing for eternity, en- 
tranced waiting, the worship of ideas. This is soli- 
tary, gprand, secular. They are in perpetual bal- 
ance and strife. One is talent, the other genius. 
One is skill, the other character. 

We are continually tempted to sacrifice genius 
to talent, the hope and promise of insight to the 
lust of a freer demonstration of those gifts we 
have ; and we buy this freedom to glitter by the 
loss of general health. 

It is the levity of this country to forgive every- 
thing to talent. If a man show cleverness, rhetori- 
cal skill, bold front in the forum or the senate, 
people clap their hands without asking more. We 
have a juvenile love of smartness, of showy speech. 
We like f&oulty that can rapidly be coined into 
money, and society seems to be in conspiracy to 
utilize every gift prematurely, and pull down gen- 
ius to lucrative talent. Every kind of meanness 
and mischief is forgiven to intellect. All is con- 
doned if I can write a good song or novel. 

Wide is the gulf between genius and talent. 
The men we know, poets, wits, writers, deal with 
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their thoughts as jewellers with jewek, which they 
sell but must not wear. Like the carpenter, who 
gives up the key of the fine house he has built, and 
never enters it again. 

There is a conflict between a man's private dex- 
terity or talent and his access to the free air and 
light which wisdom is; between wisdom and the 
habit and necessity of repeating itself which be- 
longs to every mind. Peter is the mould into which 
everything is poured like warm wax, and be it as- 
tronomy or railroads or French revolution or the- 
ology or botany, it comes out Peter. But there 
are quick limits to our interest in the personality 
of people. They are as much alike as their bams 
and pantries, and are, as soon musty and dreary. 
They entertain us for a time, but at the second or 
third encounter we have nothing more to learn. 

The daily history of the Intellect is this alter- 
nating of expansions and concentrations. The ex- 
pansions are the invitations from heaven to try a 
larger sweep, a higher pitch than we have yet 
climbed, and to leave all our past for this enlarged 
scope. Present power, on the other hand, requires 
concentration on the moment and the thing to be 
done. 

The condition of sanity is to respect the order 
of the intellectual world ; to keep down talent in 
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its place, to enthrone the instinct. There must be 
perpetoal rallying and self-recovery. Each talent 
is ambitious and self-asserting ; it works for show 
and for the shop, and the greater it grows the more 
is the mischief and the misleading, so that pres- 
ently all is wrong. 

No wonder the children love masks and cos- 
tumes, and play horse, play soldier, play school, 
play bear, and delight in theatricals. The children 
hare only the instinct of the universe, in which 
becoming somewhat else is the perpetual game of 
nature, and death the penalty of standing stilL 
'T is not less in thought. I cannot conceive any 
good in a thought which confines and stagnates. 
The universe exists only in transit, or we behold it 
shooting the gulf from the past to the future. We 
are passing into new heavens in fact by the move- 
ment of our solar system, and in thought by our 
better knowledge. Transition is the attitude of 
power. A fact is only a fulcrum of the spirit. It 
is the terminus of a past thought, but only a means 
now to new sallies of the imagination and new 
progress of wisdom. The habit of saliency, of not 
pausing but proceeding, is a sort of importation and 
domestication of the divine effort into a man. 
Routine, the rut, is the path of indolence, of cows, 
of sluggish animal life ; as near g^vitation as it 
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can go. But wit sees the short way, puts together 
what belongs together, custom or no custom; in 
that is organization. 

Inspiration is the continuation of the divine ef- 
fort that built the man. The same course contin- 
ues itself in the mind which we have witnessed in 
nature, namely the carrying-on and completion of 
the metamorphosis from grub to worm, from worm 
to fly. In human thought this process is often ar- 
rested for years and ages. The history of man- 
kind is the history of arrested growth. This pre- 
mature stop, I know not how, befalls most of us 
in early youth ; as if the growth of high powers, 
the access to rare truths, closed at two or three 
years in the child, while all the pagan faculties 
went ripening on to sixty. 

So long as you are capable of advance, so long 
you have not abdicated the hope and future of a 
divine soul. That wonderful oracle will reply 
when it is consulted, and there is no history or 
tradition, no rule of life or art or science, on 
which it is not a competent and the only compe- 
tent judge. 

Man was made for conflict, not for rest. In 
action is his power; not in his goals but in his 
transitions man is great. Instantly he is dwarfed 
by self-indulgence. The truest state of mind rested 
in becomes false. 
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The spiritual power of man is twofold, mind and 
heart, Intellect and morals ; one respecting truth, 
the other the wilL One is the man, the other the 
woman in spiritual nature. One is power, the 
other is love. These elements always coexist in 
every normal individual, but one predominates. 
And as each is easily exalted in our thoughts till 
it serves to fill the universe and become the sjno- 
nym of God, the soid in which one predominates 
is ever watchful and jealous when such immense 
claims are made for one as seem injurious to the 
other. Ideal and practical, like ecliptic and equa- 
tor, are never parallel. Each has its vices, its 
proper dangers, obvious enough when the opposite 
element is deficient 

Intellect is skeptical, runs down into talent, self- 
ish working for private ends, conceited, ostenta- 
tious and malignant On the other side the clear- 
headed thinker complains of souls led hither and 
thither by affections which, alone, are blind guides 
and thriftless workmen, and in the confusion asks 
the polarity of intellect But all great minds and 
all great hearts have mutually allowed the absolute 
necessity of the twain. 

If the first rule is to obey your genius, in the 
second place the good mind is known by the choice 
of what is ]K>8itive, of what is advancing. We must 
embrace the affirmative. But the affirmative of 
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affirmatives is love. Qitantus amor tanttia ani- 
mus. Strength enters as the moral element enters. 
Lovers of men are as safe as the snn. Goodwill 
makes insight. SensibUity is the secret readiness 
to believe in all kinds of power, and the contempt 
of any experience we have not is the opposite pole. 
The measure of mental health is the disposition to 
find good everywhere, good and order, analogy, 
health and benefit, — die love of truth, tendency to 
be in the right, no fighter for victory, no cockerel. 

We have all of us by nature a certain divination 
and parturient vaticination in our minds of some 
higher good and perfection than either power or 
knowledge. Knowledge is plainly to be preferred 
before power, as being that which guides and di- 
rects its blind force and impetus; but Aristotle 
declares that the origin of reason is not reason 
but something better. 

The height of cidture, the highest behavior, con- 
sists in the identification of the Ego with the uni- 
verse ; so that when a man says I hope, I find, 
I think, he might properly say. The human race 
thinks or finds or hopes. And meantime he shall 
be able continually to keep sight of his biograph- 
ical Ego, — I have a desk, I have an office, I am 
hungry, I had an ague, — as rhetoric or offset to 
his grand spiritual Ego, without impertinence, or 
ever confounding them. 
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I may well say this is divine, the continuation of 
the divine effort. Alas ! it seems not to be ours, 
to be quite independent of us. Often there is so 
little affinity between the man and his works that 
we think the wind must have writ them. Also its 
communication from one to another follows its own 
law and refuses our intrusion. It is in one, it be- 
longs to all ; yet how to impart it ? 

We need all our resources to live in the world 
which is to be used and decorated by us. Socrates 
kept all his virtues as well as his faculties well in 
hand. He was sincerely humble, but he utilized 
his humanity chiefly as a better eyeglass to pene- 
trate the vapors that baffled the vision of other 
men. 

The superiority of the man is in the simplicity 
of his thought, that he has no obstruction, but looks 
straight at the pure fact, with no color of option. 
Profound sincerity is the only basis of talent as of 
character. The virtue of the Intellect is its own, 
its courage is of its own kind, and at last it will be 
justified, though for the moment it seem hostile to 
what it most reveres. 

We wish to sum up the conflicting impressions 
by saying that all point at last to a unity which in*> 
spires all. Our poetry, our religion are its skirts 
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and penumbne. Yet the charm of life is the hints 
we derive from this. They overcome us like per- 
fumes from a far-off shore of sweetness, and their 
meaning is that no tongue shall syUable it without 
leave ; that only itself can name it ; that by cast- 
ing ourselves on it and being its voice it rushes 
each moment to positive commands, creating men 
and methods, and ties the will of a child to the 
love of the First Cause. 
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Memobt 18 a primary and fundamental f acuity, 
without which none other can work ; the cement, 
the bitumen, the matrix in which the other f acid- 
ties are imbedded ; or it is the thread on which the 
beads of man are strung, making the personal 
identify which is necessary to moral action. With- 
out it all life and thought were an unrelated suc- 
cession. As gravity holds matter from flying off 
into space, so memory gives stability to knowledge; 
it is the cohesion which keeps things from falling 
into a lump, or flowing in waves. 

We like longevity, we like signs of riches and 
extent of nature in an individual. And most of all 
we like a great memory. The lowest life remem- 
bers. The sparrow, the ant, the worm, have the 
same memory as we. If you bar their path, or 
offer them somewhat disagreeable to their senses, 
they make one or two trials, and then once for all 
avoid it. 

Every machine must be perfect of its sort. It 
is essential to a locomotive that it can reverse its 
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movement, and run backward and forward with 
equal celerity. The builder of the mind found it 
not less needful that it should have retroaction, 
and command its past act and deed. Perception, 
though it were immense and could pierce through 
the universe, was not sufficient. 

Memory performs the impossible for man by the 
strength of his divine arms ; holds together past 
and present, beholding both, existing in botli, 
abides in the flowing, and g^ves continuity and 
dignity to human life. It holds us to our family, 
to our friends. Hereby a home is possible ; hereby 
only a new fact has value. 

Opportunities of investment are useful only to 
those who have capital. Any piece of knowledge 
I acquire to^lay, a fact that falls under my eyes, a 
book I read, a piece of news I hear, has a value at 
this moment exactly proportioned to my skill to 
deal with it To-morrow, when I know more, I 
recall that piece of knowledge and use it better. 

The Past has a new value every moment to tlie 
active mind, through the incessant purification and 
better method of its memory. Once it joined its 
facts by color and form and sensuous relations. 
Some fact that had a childish significance to your 
childhood and was a type in the imrsery, when 
riper intelligence recalls it means more and serves 
you better as an illustration ; and perhaps in your 
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age has new meaning. What was an isolated, un- 
related belief or conjecture, our later experience 
instructs us how to place in just connection with 
other views which confirm and expand it The old 
whim or perception was an augury of a broader in- 
sight, at which we arrive later with securer convic- 
tion. This is the companion, this the tutor, the 
poet, the library, with which you traveL It does not 
lie, cannot be corrupted, reports to you not what 
you wish but what really befel. You say, ** 1 can 
never think of some act of neglect, of selfishness, 
or of passion without pain." Well, that is as 
it should be. That is the police of the Universe : 
the angels are set to punish you, so long as you 
are capable of such crime. But in the history of 
character the day comes when you are incapable 
of such crime. Then you suffer no more, you look 
on it as heaven looks on it, with wonder at the 
deed, and with applause at the pain it has cost you. 
Memory is not a pocket, but a living instructor, 
with a prophetic sense of the values which he 
guards ; a guardian angel set there within you to 
record your life, and by recording to animate you 
to uplift it. It is a scripture written day by day 
from the birth of the man ; all its records full of 
meanings which open as he lives on, explaining 
each other, explaining the world to him and ex- 
panding their sense as he advances, until it shall 
become tlie whole law of nature and life. 
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As every creature is famished with teeth to seize 
and eatf and witli stomach to digest its food, so the 
memory is famished with a perfect apparatus. 
There is no book like the memory, none with such 
a good index, and that of every kind, alpha- 
betic, systematic, arranged by names of persons, 
by colors, tastes, smells, shapes, likeness, unlike- 
ness, by all sorts of mysterious hooks and eyes to 
catch and hold, and contrivances for giving a hint. 

The memory collects and re-collects. We figure 
it as if the mind were a kind of looking-glass, 
which being carried through the street of time re- 
ceives on its clear plate every image that passes ; 
only vrith this difference that our plate is iodized 
so that every image sinks into it, and is held there. 
But in addition to this property it has one more, 
this, namely, that of all the million images that are 
imprinted, the very one we want reappears in the 
centre of the plate in the moment when we want it. 

We can tell much about it, but you must not 
ask us what it is. On seeing a face I am aware 
that I have seen it before, or that I have not seen 
it before. On hearing a fact told I am aware that 
I knew it already. You say the first words of the 
old song, and I finish the line and the stanza. But 
where I have them, or what becomes of them when 
I am not thinking of them for months and years, 
that they should lie so still, as if they did not 
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exist, and yet so nigh that they oome on the in- 
stant when they are called for, never any man was 
so sharp-sighted, or could torn himself inside oat 
quick enough to find. 

*T is because of the bdieved incompatibility of 
the affirmative and advancing attitude of the mind 
with tenacious acts of recollection that people are 
often reproached with living in their memory. 
Late in life we live by memory, and in our solstices 
or periods of stagnation ; as the starved camel in 
the desert lives on his humps. Memory was called 
by the schoolmen vespertina cognitio^ evening 
knowledge, in distinction from the command of 
the future which we have by the knowledge of 
causes, and which they called matutina cogniUo^ 
or morning knowledge. 

Am I asked whether the thoughts clothe them- 
selves in words ? I answer. Yes, always ; but they 
are apt to be instantly forgotten. Never was truer 
fable than that of the Sibyl's writing on leaves which 
the wind scatters. The di£Eerence between men is 
that in one the memory with inconceivable swift- 
ness flies after and re-collects the flying leaves, — 
flies on wing as fast as that mysterious whirlwind, 
and the envious Fate is baffled. 

This command of old facts, the clear beholding 
at will of what is best in our experience, is our 
splendid privilege. ** He who caUs what is van- 
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ished back again into being enjoys a bliss like that 
of creating/' says Niebubr, The memory plays a 
great part in settling the intellectual rank of men« 
We estimate a man by how much he remembers. 
A seneschal of Parnassus is Mnemosyne. This 
power will alone make a man remarkable ; and it 
is found in all good wits. Therefore the poets 
represented the Muses as the daughters of Memory, 
for the power exists in some marked and eminent 
degree in men of an ideal determination. Quin- 
tilian reckoned it the measure of genius. ^ Tantum 
ingeuii quantum memorisB.'' 

We are told that Boileau having recited to 
Daguesseau one day an epistle or satire he had 
just been composing, Daguesseau tranquilly told 
him he knew it already, and in proof set himself 
to recite it from end to end. Boileau, astonished, 
was much distressed until he perceived that it was 
only a feat of memory. 

The mind disposes all its experience after its 
affection and to its ruling end ; one man by puns 
and one by cause and effect, one to heroic benefit 
and one to wrath and animal desire. This is the 
high difference, the quality of the association by 
which a man remembers. In the minds of most 
men memory is nothing but a farm-book or a 
poicket-diary. On such a day I paid my note ; on 
the next day the cow calved ; on the next I cut my 
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finger ; on the next the hanks suspended payment. 
But another man's memory is the history of science 
and art and civility and thought ; and still another 
deals with laws and perceptions that are the theory 
of the world. 

This thread or order of remembering, this classi- 
fication, distributes men, one remembering by shop- 
rule or interest ; one by passion ; one by trifling 
external marks, as dress or money. And one rarely 
takes ail interest in how tlie facts really stand, in 
the order of cause and effect, without self-refer- 
ence. This is an intellectual man. Nature inter- 
ests him ; a plant, a fish, time, space, mind, being, 
in their own method and law. Napoleon was such, 
and that saves him. 

But this mysterious power that binds our life 
together has its own vagaries and interruptions. 
It sometimes occurs that memory has a personality 
of its own, and volunteers or refuses its informa- 
tions at its will, not at mine. One sometimes asks 
himself. Is it possible that it is only a visitor, not 
a resident ? Is it some old aunt who goes in and 
out of the house, and occasionally recites apecdotes 
of old times and persons which I recognize as hav- 
ing heard before, and she being gone again I 
search in vain for any trace of the anecdotes? 

We can help ourselves to the modus of mental 
processes only by coarse material experiences. A 
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knife with a good spring, a forceps wbose lips 
accurately meet and match, a steel-trap, a loom, a 
watch, the teeth or jaws of which fit and play per- 
f eotly, as compared with the same tools when badly 
put together, describe to us the difference between 
a person of quick and strong perception, like Frank- 
lin or Swift or Webster or Richard Owen, and a 
heavy man who witnesses the same facts or shares 
experiences like theirs. Tis like the impression 
made by the same stamp in sand or in wax. The 
way in which Burke or Sheridan or Webster or 
any orator surprises us is by his always having a 
sharp tool tliat fits the present use. He has an 
old story, an odd circumstance, that illustrates the 
point he is now proving, and is better than an argu- 
ment. The more he is heated, the wider he sees ; 
he seems to remember all he ever knew ; thus cer- 
tifying us that he is in the habit of seeing better 
than other people ; that what his mind gprasps it 
does not let go. 'T is the bull-dog bite ; you must 
cut off the head to loosen the teeth. 

We hate this fatal shortness of Memory, these 
docked men whom we behold. We gathered up 
what a rolling snow-ball as we came along, — much 
of it professedly for the future, as capital stock of 
knowledge. Where is it now ? Look behind you. 
I cannot see that your train is any longer than it 
was in childhood. The facts of the last two or 
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three days or weeks are all you have with you, — 
the reading of the last month's books. Your con- 
Tersation, action, your face and manners report of 
no more, of no greater wealth of mind. Alas I 
you have lost something for everything you have 
gained, and cannot grow. Only so much iron will 
the load-stone draw ; it gains new particles all the 
way as you move it, but one falls off for every one 
that adheres. 

As there is strength in the wild horse which is 
never regained when he is once broken by training, 
and as there is a sound sleep of children and of 
savages, profound as the hibernation of bears, 
which never visits the eyes of civil gentlemen and 
ladies, so there is a wild memory in children and 
youth which makes what is early learned impossi- 
ble to forget; and perhaps in the beginning of the 
world it had most vigor. Plato deplores writing 
as a barbarous invention which would weaken the 
memory by disuse. The Rhapsodists in Athens it 
seems could recite at once any passage of Homer 
that was desired. 

If writing weakens the memory, we may say as 
much and more of printing. What is the news- 
paper but a sponge or invention for oblivion? the 
rule being that for every fact added to the mem- 
ory, one is crowded out, and that only what the 
affection animates can be remembered. 
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The mind has a better secret in generalisation 
than merely adding units to its list of facts. The 
reason of the short memory is shallow thought. As 
deep as the thought, so g^eat is the attraction. An 
act of the understanding will marshal and concate- 
nate a few facts ; a principle of the reason will 
thrill and magnetize and redistribute the whole 
world. 

But defect of memory is not always want of 
genius. By no means. It is sometimes owing to 
excellence of genius. Thus men of great presence 
of mind who are always equal to the occasion do 
not need, to rely on what they liave stored for use, 
but can think in this moment as well and deeply 
as in any past moment, and if they cannot remem- 
ber the rule they can make one. Indeed it is 
remarked that inventive men have bad memories. 
Sir Isaac Newton was embarrassed when the con- 
versation turned on his discoveries and results ; he 
could not recall them ; but if he was asked why 
things were so or so he could find the reason on 
the spot 

A man would think twice about learning a new 
science or reading a new paragraph, if he believed 
the magnetism was only a constant amount, and 
that he lost a word or a thought for every word he 
gained. But the experience is not quite so bad. 
In reading a foreign language, every new word 
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mastered is a lamp lighting up related words and 
so assisting the memory. Apprehension of the 
whole senfence aids to fix the precise meaning of a 
particular word, and what familiarity has beeil ac- 
quired with the genius of tlio language and tlio 
writer helps in fixing the exact meaning of the 
sentence. So is it with every fact in a new science : 
they are mutually explaining, and each one adds 
transparency to the whole mass. 

The damages of forgetting are more than com- 
pensated by the large values which new thoughts 
and knowledge give to what we already know. If 
new impressions sometimes efface old ones, yet we 
steadily gain insight ; and because all nature has 
one law and meaning, — part corresponding to 
part, — all we have known aids us continually to 
the knowledge of the rest of nature. Thus, all 
die facts in this chest of memory are property at 
interest And who shall set a boundary to this 
mounting value? Shall we not on higher stages 
of being remember and understand our early his- 
tory better ? 

They say in Architecture, ^^An arch never 
sleeps ; " I say, the Past will not sleep, it works 
stilL With every new fact a ray of light shoots 
up from the long buried years. Who can judge 
the new book? He who has read many books. 
Who, the new assertion ? He who has heard many 
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the like. Who, the new man ? Pie that has seen 
men. The experienced and cultivated man is 
lodged in a hall hung with pictures which every 
nowaday retouches, and to which every step in the 
march of the soul adds a more sublime perspec- 
tive. 

We learn early that there is great disparity of 
value between our experiences; some tlioughts 
perish in the using. Some days are bright with 
thought and sentiment, and we live a year in a 
day. Yet these best days are not always those 
which memory can retain. This water once spilled 
cannot be gathered. There are more inventions 
in the thoughts of one happy day than ages could 
execute, and I suppose I speak the sense of most 
thoughtful men when I say, I would rather have 
a perfect recollection of all I have thought and 
felt in a day or a week of high activity than read 
all the books that have been published in a cen- 
tury. 

The memory is one of the compensations which 
Nature grants to those who have used their days 
well ; when age and calamity have bereaved them 
of their limbs or organs, then they retreat on men- 
tal faculty and concentrate on that. The poet, the 
philosopher, lamed, old, blind, sick, yet disputing 
the ground inch by inch against fortune, finds a 
strength against the wrecks and decays sometimes 
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more invnlDeTable than the heyday of youth and 
talent. 

I Talue the praise of Memory. And how doee 
Memory praise? By holding fast the best A 
thought takes its true rank in the memory by sur- 
▼iying other thoughts that were once preferred. 
Plato remembered Anaxagoras by one of his say- 
ings. If we recall our own favorites we shall usu- 
ally find that it is for one crowning act or thought 
that we hold them dear. 

Have you not found memory an apotheosis or 
deification? The poor, short lone fact dies at the 
birth. Memory catches it up into her heayen, 
and bathes it in immortal waters. Then a thou- 
sand times over it lives and acts again, each time 
transfigured, ennobled. In solitude, in darkness, 
we tread over again the sunny walks of youth; 
confloned now in populous streets you behold again 
the green fields, the shadows of the gray birches ; 
by the solitary river hear again the joyful voices 
of early companions, and vibrate anew to the ten- 
derness and dainty music of the poetiy your boy- 
hood fed upon. At this hour the stream is still 
flowing, though you hear it not; the plants are 
still drinking their accustomed life and repaying 
it with their beautiful forms. But you need not 
wander thither. It flows for you, and they grow 
for you, in the returning images of former sum- 
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mers. In low or bad company you fold yourself in 
your cloak, withdraw yourself entirely from all the 
doleful circumstance, recall and surround yourself 
with the best associates and the fairest hours of 
your life : — 

** Paaring sweet are tihe domains of tender memory." 

You may perish out of your senses, but not out of 
your memory or imagination. 

The memory has a fine art of sifting out the 
pain and keeping all the joy. The spring days 
when ihe bluebird arrives have usually only few 
hours of fine temperature, are sour and unlovely ; 
but when late in autumn we hear rarely a blue- 
bird's notes they are sweet by reminding us of the 
spring. Well, it is so with other tricks of memory. 
Of the most romantic fact the memory is more ro- 
mantic ; and this power of sinking the pain of any 
experience and of recalling the saddest with tran- 
quillity, and even with a wise pleasure, is familiar. 
The memory is as the affection. Sampson Reed 
says, ^^The true way to store the memory is to 
develop the affections.'' A Bouvenir is a token of 
love. Hemember me means. Do not cease to love 
me. We remember those things which we love 
and those things which we hate. The memory of 
all men is robust on the subject of a debt due to 
them, or of an insult inflicted on them. **They 
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can remember/' as Johnson said, **who kicked 
them List" 

Eyeiy artist is alive on the subject of his art 
The Persians say, ^* A real singer will never forget 
the song he has once learned." Michael Angelo, 
after having once seen a work of any other artist, 
would remember it so perfectly that if it pleased 
him to make use of any portion thereof, he could 
do so, but in such a manner that none could per. 
ceive it 

We remember what we understand, and we 
understand best what we like; for this doubles 
our power of attention, and makes it our own. 
Captain John Brown, of Ossawatomie, said he had 
in Ohio three thousand sheep on his farm, and 
could tell a strange sheep in his flock as soon as he 
saw its face. One of my neighbors, a grazier, told 
me that he should know again every cow, ox, or 
steer that he ever saw. Abel Lawton knew every 
horse that went up and down through Concord to 
the towns in the county. And in higher examples 
each man's memory is in the line of his action. 

Nature trains us on to see illusions and prodi- 
gies with no more wonder than our toast and ome- 
let at breakfast Talk of memory and cite me 
these fine examples of Grotius and Daguesseau, 
and I think how awful is that power and what 
privilege and tyranny it must confer. Then J 
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come to a bright school-girl who remembers all she 
hears, carries thousands of nursery rhymes and all 
the poetry in all the readers, hymn-books, and pic- 
torial ballads in her mind ; and 't is a mere drug. 
She carries it so carelessly, it seems like the pro- 
fusion of hair on the shock heads of all the village 
boys and village dogs ; it grows like grass. T is 
a bushel-basket memory of all unchosen knowledge, 
heaped together in a huge hamper, without method, 
yet securely held, and ready to come at call; so 
that an old scholar, who knows what to do with a 
memory, is full of wonder and pity, that this magi- 
cal force should be squandered on such frippery* 

He is a skilful doctor who can give me a recipe 
for the cure of a bad memory. And yet we have 
some hints from experience on this subject. And 
first, health. It is found that we remember best 
when the head is clear, when we are thoroughly 
awake. When the body is in a quiescent state in 
the absence of the passions, in the moderation of 
food, it yields itself a willing medium to the intel- 
lect For the true river Lethe is the body of man, 
with its belly and uproar of appetite and moun- 
tuns of indigestion and bad humors and quality of 
darkness. And for this reason, and observing some 
mysterious continuity of mental operation during 
sleep or when our will is suspended, 't is an old 
rule of scholars, that which Fuller records, ^^Tis 
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best knocking in the nail overnight and oUnching 
it next morning.'' Only I should give extension 
to this rule and say Yes, drive the nail this week 
and dinoh it the next, and drive it this year and 
dinoh it the next. 

But Fate also is an artist We forget also 
according to beautiful laws. Thoreau said, *^ Of 
what significance are the things you can forget. 
A little thought is sexton to all the world.'' 

We must be severe with ourselves, and what we 
wish to keep we must once thoroughly possess. 
Then the thing seen will no longer be what it was, 
a mere sensuous object before the eye or ear, but a 
reminder of its law, a possession for the intellect. 
Then we relieve ourselves of all task in the matter, 
we put the onus of being remembered on the ob- 
ject, instead of on our wilL We shall do as we do 
with all our studies, prize the fact or the name of 
the person by that predominance it takes in our 
mind after near acquaintance. I have several times 
forgotten the name of Flamsteed, never that of 
Newton ; and can drop easily many poets out of the 
Elizabethan chronology, but not Shakespeare. 

We forget rapidly what should be forgotten. 
The universal sense of fables and anecdotes is 
marked by our tendency to forget name and date 
and geography. ^ How in the right are children," 
said Margaret Fuller, ** to forget name and date 
and place." i 
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You cannot overstate our debt to the past, but 
has the present no claim ? This past memory is 
the baggage, but where is the troop? The divine 
gift is not the old but the new. The divine is the 
instant life that receives and uses, the life that can 
well bury the old in the omnipotency with which it 
makes all things new. 

The acceleration of mental process is equivalent 
to the lengthening of life. If a great many 
thoughts pass through your mind you will believe 
a long time has elapsed, many hours or dajrs. In 
dreams a rush of many thoughts, of seeming expe- 
riences, of spending hours and going through a 
great variety of actions and companies, and when 
we start up and look at the watch, instead of a long 
night we are surprised to find it was a short nap. 
The opium-eater says, ^^ I sometimes seemed to have 
lived seventy or a hundred years in one night" 
You know what is told of the experience of some 
persons who have been recovered from drowning. 
They relate that their whole life's history seemed 
to pass before them in review. They remembered 
in a moment all that they ever did. 

If we occupy ourselves long on this wonderful 
faculty, and see the natural helps of it in the mind, 
and the way in which new knowledge calls upon old 
knowledge — new giving undreamed-of value to old $ 
everywhere relation and suggestion, so that what 
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one had painfully held by strained attention and 
recapitulation now falls into place and is damped 
and locked by inevitable connection as a planet in 
its orbit (every other orb, or the law or system of 
which it is a part, being a perpetual reminder), — 
we cannot fail to draw thence a sublime hint that 
thus there must be an endless increase in the power 
of memory only through its use ; that there must 
be a proportion between the power of memory and 
the amount of knowables ; and since the Universe 
opens to us, the reach of the memory must be as 
large. 

With every broader generalization which the 
mind makes, with every deeper insight, its retro- 
spect is also wider. With every new insight into 
the duty or fact of to^y we come into new posses- 
sion of the past. 

When we live by principles instead of traditions, 
by obedience to the law of the mind instead of by 
passion, the Great Mind will enter into us, not as 
now in fragments and detached thoughts, but the 
light of to-day will shine backward and forward. 

Memory is a presumption of a possession of the 
future. Now we are halves, we see the past but 
not the future, but in that day will the hemisphere 
complete itself and foresight be as perfect as after- 
sight 
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^ We are citizens of two fair cities^'' said the Genoese 
gentleman to a Florentine artist, ** and if I were not a 
Genoese, I should wish to he Florentine/' *^ And I," 
replied the artist, *' if I were not Florentine ** -r ** ^^^ 
would wish to he Genoese," said the other. ** No," re- 
plied the artisty ** I should wish to be Florentine." 



The rocky nook with hill-topB three 
Looked eastward from the farms, 

And twice each day tlie flowing sea 
Took Boston in its arms. 

The sea returning day by day 
Restores the world-wide mart ; 

So let each dweller on the Bay 
Fold Boston in his heart 

Let the blood of her hundred thousands 
Throb in each manly vein, 

And the wits of all her wisest 
Make sunshine in her brain. 

And each shall care for other, 
And each to each shall bend, 

To the poor a noble brother, 
To Uie good an equal friend. 

A blessing tlirongh the ages thus 
Shield all thy roofs and towers I 

(jOD with the fathers, so with us, 
Thou darling town of ours ! 
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The old physiologists said, ** There is in the air 
a hidden food of life ; " and they watched the effect 
of different climates. They believed the air of 
mountains and the seashore a potent predisposer 
to rebellion. The air was a good republican, and 
it was remarked that insulary people are versatile 
and addicted to change, both in religious and secu- 
lar affairs. 

The air that we breathe is an exhalation of all 
the solid material globe. An aerial fluid streams 
all day, all night, from every flower and leaf, from 
every water and soil, from every rock-ledge ; and 
from every stratum a different aroma and air ac- 
cording to its quality. According to quality and 
according to temperature, it must have effect on 
manners. 

There is the climate of the Sahara : a climate 
where the sunbeams are vertical ; where is day af- 
ter day, sunstroke after sunstroke, with a frosty 
shadow between. ^^ There are countries," said 
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Howell, ** where the heaven is a fiery furnace, or 
a blowing bellows, or a dropping sponge, most 
parts of the year/' Such is the assimilating force 
of the Indian climate, that, Sir Erskine Peny 
says, ** the usage and opinion of the Hindoos so in- 
vades men of all castes and colors who deal with 
them that all take a Hindoo tint Parsee, Mongol, 
Afghan, Israelite, Christian, have all passed under 
this influence and exchanged a good part of their 
patrimony of ideas for the notions, manner of see- 
ing, and habitual tone of Indian society." He 
compares it to the geologic phenomenon which the 
black soil of the Dhakkan offers, — the property, 
namely, of assimilating to itself every foreign sub- 
stance introduced into its bosom. 

How can we not believe in influences of climate 
and air, when, as true philosophers, we must be- 
lieve that chemical atoms also have their spiritual 
cause why they are thus and not other ; that car- 
bon, oxygen, alum and iron, each has its origin in 
spiritual nature? 

Even at this day men are to be found supersti- 
tious enough to believe that to certain spots on the 
surface of the planet special powers attach, and an 
exalted influence on the genius of man. And it 
appears as if some localities of the earth, through 
wholesome springs, or as the habitat of rare plants 
and minerals, or through ravishing beauties of Na- 
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tare, were preferred before others. There is great 
testimony of disoriminatiDg persons to the effect 
that Rome is endowed with the enchanting prop- 
erty of inspiring a longing in men there to live and 
there to die* 

Who lives one year in Boston ranges through 
all the dimates of the globe. And if the character 
of the people has a larger range and greater yersa- 
tilityi causing them to exhibit equal dexterity in 
what are elsewhere reckoned incompatible works, 
perhaps they may thank their climate of extremes, 
which at one season gives them the splendor of the 
equator and a touch of Syria, and then runs down 
to a cold which approaches the temperature of the 
celestial spaces. 

It is not a country of luxury or of pictures ; of 
snows rather, of east-winds and changing skies; 
visited by icebergs, which, floating by, nip with 
their cool breath our blossoms. Not a luxurious 
climate, but wisdom is not found with those who 
dwell at their ease. Give me a climate where peo- 
ple think well and construct well, — I will spend 
six months there, and you may have all the rest of 
my years. 

What Vasari says, three hundred years ago, of 
the republican city of Florence might be said of 
Boston ; ** that the desire for glory and honor is 
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powerfully generated by the air of that place, in 
the men of every profession ; wliereby all who ix>8- 
sess talent are impelled to struggle that they may 
... «».i. i. a. L. grade wS .ho« .W 4 
perceive to be only men like themselves, even 
though they may acknowledge such indeed to be 
masters ; but all labor by every means to be fore- 
most.'' 

We find no less stimulus in our native air ; not 
less ambition in our blood, which Puritanism has 
not sufficiently chastised ; and at least an equal 
freedom in our laws and customs, with as many 
and as tempting rewards to toil; with so many phi- 
lanthropies, humanities, charities, soliciting us to 
be great and good. 

New England is a sort of Scotland. T is hard 
to say why. Climate is much ; then, old accumu- 
lation of the means, — books, schools, colleges, lit- 
erary society ; — as New Bedford is not nearer to 
the whales tluui New London or Portland, yet they 
have all the equipments for a whaler ready, and 
they hug an oil-cask like a brother. 

I do not know that Charles River or Merrimao 
water is more clarifying to the brain than the Sa- 
vannah or Alabama rivers, yet the men that drink 
it get up earlier, and some of die morning light 
lasts through the day. I notice that they who 
drink for some litde time of the PotoAac water 
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lose their relish for the water of the Charles River, 
of the Merrimao and the Connecticut, -r- even of 
the Hudson. I think the Potomac water is a little 
acrid, and should be corrected bj copious infusions 
of these provincial streams* 

Of great cities you cannot compute the influ- 
ences. In New York, in Montreal, New Orleans 
and the farthest colonies, -^ in Guiana, in Gruada- 
loupe, — a middle-aged gentleman is just embarking 
with all his property to fulfil the dream of his life 
and spend his old age in Paris ; so that a fortune 
falls into the massive wealth of that city every day 
in the year. Astronomers come because there they 
can find apparatus and companions. Chemist, ge- 
ologist, artist, musician, dancer, because there only 
are grandees and their patronage, appreciators and 
patrons. Demand and supply run into every invis- 
ible and unnamed province of whim and passion. 

Each great city gathers these values and de- 
lights for mankind, and comes to be the brag of its 
age and population. The Oreeks thought him un- 
happy who died without seeing the statue of Jove 
at Olympia. With still more reason, they praised 
Athens, the ^* Violet City.'' It was said of Some 
in its proudest days, looking at the vast radiation 
of the privilege of Roman citizenship through the 
then-known world, — ** the extent of the city and 
of the world is the same" (spatium et urbis et 
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orbi8 idem). London now for a thoasand years 
has been in an affirmative or energizing mood ; has 
not stopped growing. Linnseus, like a naturalist, 
esteeming the globe a big egg, called London the 
punctum acUiens in the yolk of the world* 

This town of Boston has a history. It is not an 
accident, not a windmill, or a railroad station, or 
cross-roads tavem, or an army-barracks grown up 
by time and luck to a place of wealth ; but a seat 
of humanity, of men of principle, obeying a senti- 
ment and marching loyally whither that should 
lead them ; so that its annals are great historical 
lines, inextricably national ; part of the history of 
political liberty. I do not speak with any fond- 
ness, but the language of coldest history, when I. 
say that Boston commands attention as the town 
which was appointed in the destiny of nations to 
lead the civilization of North America. 

A capital fact distinguishing this colony from all 
other colonies was that the persons composing it 
consented to come on the one condition that the 
charter should be transferred from the company in 
England to themselves; and so they brought the 
government with them. 

On the 8d of November, 1620, King James in« 
corporated forty of his subjects. Sir F. Gorges and 
others, the council established at Plymouth in the 
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county of Devon for the planting, ruling, ordering 
and governing of New England in America. The 
territory — conferred on the patentees in absolute 
property, with unlimited jurisdiction, the sole 
power of legislation, the appointment of all officers 
and all forms of government — extended from the 
40th to the 48th degree of north latitude, and in 
length from the Atlantic to the Pacific 

John Smith writes (1624) : '« Of all the four 
parts of the world that I have yet seen not inhab- 
ited, could I but have means to transplant a colony, 
I would rather live here than anywhere ; and if it 
did not maintain itself, wore we but once indiffer- 
ently well fitted, let us starve. Here are many 
isles planted with com, groves, mulberries, salvage 
gardens and good harbours. The sea<K>a8t as you 
pass shows you all along large cornfields and great 
troops of well-proportioned people." Massachusetts 
in particular, he calls ** the paradise of these parts," 
notices its high mountain, and its river, ** which doth 
pierce many days' journey into the entrails of that 
country." Morton arrived in 1622, in June, beheld 
the country, and ^ the more he looked, the more he 
liked it." 

In sixty-eight years after the foundation of Bos- 
ton, Dr. Mather writes of it, ** The town hath in- 
deed three elder Sisters in this colony, but it hath 
wonderfully outgrown them all, and her mother. 
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Old Boston in England, also; yea, within a few 
years after the first settlement it grew to be the 
metropolis of the whole English America.'' 

How easy it is, after the city is built, to see 
where it ought to stand. In our beautiful bay, with 
its broad and deep waters covered with sails from 
every port ; with its islands hospitably shining in 
the sun ; with its waters bounded and marked by 
light-houses, buoys and sea-marks; every foot 
sounded and charted ; with its shores trending 
steadily from the two arms which the capes of 
Massachusetts stretch out to sea, down to the bot- 
tom of the bay where the city domes and spires 
sparkle through the haze, — a good boatman can 
easily find his way for the first time to the State 
House, and wonder that Governor Carver had not 
better eyes than to stop on the Plymouth Sands. 

But it took ten years to find this out. The col- 
ony of 1620 had landed at Plymouth. It was De- 
cember, and the ground was covered with snow. 
Snow and moonlight make all places alike; and 
the weariness of the sea, the shrinking from cold 
weather and the pangs of hunger must justify 
them. 

But the next colony planted itself at Salem, and 
the next at Weymouth ; another at Medford ; be- 
fore these men, instead of jumping on to the first 
land that offered, wisely judged that the best point 
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for a city was at the bottom of a deep and islanded 
bay, where a oopious river entered it, and where 
a bold shore was bounded by a country of rich 
undulating woodland. 

The planters of Massachusetts do not appear to 
have been hardy men, rather, comfortable citizens, 
not at all accustomed to the rough task of discov- 
erers ; and they exaggerated their troubles. Bears 
and wolves were many; but early, they believed 
there were lions; Monadnoc was burned over to 
kill them. John Smith was stung near to death by 
the most poisonous tail of a fish, called a sting-ray. 
In the journey of Rev. Peter Bulkeley and his 
company through the forest from Boston to Con- 
cord they fainted from the powerful odor of the 
sweetfem in the sun ; — like what befell, still ear- 
lier, Biom and Thorfinn, Northmen, in their expe* 
dition to the same coast ; who ate so many grapes 
from the wild vines that they were reeling drunk. 
The lions have never appeared since, — nor before. 
Their crops suffered from pigeons and mice. Na- 
ture has never again indulged in these exaspera- 
tions. It seems to have been the last outrage ever 
conmiitted by the sting-rays or by the sweetfern, 
or by the fox-grapes ; they have been of peaceable 
behavior ever since. 

Any geologist or engineer is accustomed to face 
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more serious dangers than any enumerated, except- 
ing the hostile Indians. But the awe was real and 
overpowering in the superstition with which every 
new object was magnified. The superstition which 
hung over the new ocean had not yet been scat- 
tered ; the powers of the savage were not known ; 
the dangers of the wilderness were unexplored; 
and, in that time, terrors of witchcraft, terrors of 
evil spirits, 'and a certain degree of terror still 
clouded the idea of God in the mind of the purest. 

The divine will descends into the barbarous mind 
in some strange disguise ; its pure truth not to be 
guessed from the rude vizard under which it goes 
masquerading. The common eye cannot tell what 
the bird will be, from the egg, nor the pure truth 
from the g^tesque tenet which sheathes it. But 
by some secret tie it holds the poor savage to it, 
and he goes muttering his rude ritual or mythol- 
ogy, which yet conceal'' some grand commandment ; 
as courage, veracity, honesty, or chastity and gen- 
erosity. 

So these English men, with the Middle Ages 
still obscuring their reason, were filled with Chris- 
tian thought. They had a culture of their own. 
They read Milton, Thomas a Kempis, Bunyan and 
Flavel with religious awe and delight, not for en- 
tertainment. They were precisely the idealists of 
England ; the most religious in a religious era. An 
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old lady who remembered these pious people said 
of them that ** they had to hold on hard to the 
huckleberry bushes to hinder themselTes from be- 
ing translated/* 

In our own age we are learning to look as on 
chivalry at the sweetness of that ancient piety 
which makes the genius of St Bernard, Latimer, 
Soougal, Jeremy Taylor, Herbert, and Leighton. 
Who can read the fiery ejaculations of St Augus- 
tine, a man of as dear a sight as almost any other ; 
of Thomas k Kempis, of Milton, of Bunyan even, 
without feeling how rich and expansive a culture — 
not so much a culture as a higher life — they owed 
to the promptings of this sentiment; without con- 
trasting their immortal heat with the cold complex- 
ion of our recent wits ? Who can read the pious 
diaries of the Englishmen in the time of the Com- 
monwealth and later, without a sigh that we write 
no diaries to-day? Who shall restore to us the 
odoriferous Sabbaths which made the earth and the 
humble roof a sanctity ? 

This spirit, of course, involved that of Stoicism, 
as, in its turn. Stoicism did this* Yet how much 
more attractive and true that this piety should be 
the central trait and the stem virtues follow, than 
that Stoicism should face the gods and put Jove on 
his defence. That piety is a refutation of every 
skeptical doubt These men are a bridge to us be- 
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tween the nnparalleled piety of the Hebrew epoch 
and our own. These ancient men, like great gar- 
dens with great banks of flowers, send out their 
perfumed breath across the great tracts of time. 
How needful is David, Paul, Leighton, F^nelon, to 
our devotion. Of these writers, of this spirit which 
deified them, I will say with Confucius, ^^ If in the 
morning I hear of the right way, and in the even- 
ing die, I can be happy." 

I trace to this deep religious sentiment and to its 
culture great and salutary results to the people of 
New England ; first, namely, the culture of the in- 
tellect, which haa always been found in the Calvin- 
istic church. The colony was planted in 1620 ; in 
1688 Harvard College waa founded. The General 
Court of Massachusetts, in 1647, ^^ To the end that 
learning may not be buried in the graves of the 
forefathers, ordered, that every township, after tlie 
Lord has increased them to the number of fifty 
householders, shall appoint one to teach all chil- 
dren to write and read ; and where any town shall 
increase to the number of a hundred families, they 
shall set up a Gbrammar School, the Masters thereof 
being able to instruct youth so far as they may be 
fitted for the University." 

Many and rich are the fruits of that simple stat- 
ute. The universality of an elementary education 
in New England is her praise and her power in the 
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whole world. To the schools succeeds the village 
Lyceum, — now very general throughout all the 
country towns of New England, — where every 
week through the winter, lectures are read and de- 
bates sustained which prove a college for the young 
rustic Hence it happens that the young farmers 
and mechanics, who work all summer in the field or 
shop, in the winter often go into a neighboring 
town to teach the district school arithmetic and 
grammar. As you know too, New England sup- 
plies annuaUy a large detachment of preachers and 
schoolmasters and private tutors to the interior of 
the South and West 

New England lies in the cold and hostile latitude 
which by shutting men up in houses and tight and 
heated rooms a large part of the year, and then 
again shutting up the body in flannel and leather, 
defrauds the human being in some degree of his 
relations to external nature ; takes from the mus- 
cles their suppleness, from the skin its exposure to 
the air ; and the New Englander, like every other 
northerner, lacks that beauty and grace which the 
habit of living much in the air, and the activity of 
the limbs not in labor but in graceful exercise, tend 
to produce in climates nearer to the sun. Then the 
necessity, which always presses the northerner, of 
providing fuel and many clothes and tight houses 
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and much food against tho long winter, makes him 
anxiously frugal, and generates in him tliat spirit 
of detail which is not grand and enlarging, but 
goes rather to pinch the features and degrade the 
character. 

As an antidote to the spirit of commerce and of 
economy, the religious spirit — always enlarging, 
firing man, prompting the pursuit of the vast, the 
beautiful, the unattainable — was especially neces- 
sary to the culture of New England. In the midst 
of her laborious and economical and rude and awk- 
ward population, where is little elegance and no 
facility ; with great accuracy in details, little spirit 
of society or knowledge of the world, you shall not 
nnfrequently meet that refinement which no educa- 
tion and no habit of society can bestow; which 
makes the elegance of wealth look stupid, and 
unites itself by natural affinity to the highest minds 
of the world ; nourishes itself on Plato and Dante, 
Michael Angelo and Milton ; on whatever is pure 
and sublime in art, — and, I may say, gave a hos- 
pitality in this country to the spirit of Coleridge 
and Wordsworth, and to the music of Beethoven, 
before yet their genius had found a hearty welcome 
in Great Britain. 

I do not look to find in England better manners 
than the best manners here. We can show native 
examples, and I may almost say (travellers as we 
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are) natives who never crossed tiie sea, who possess 
all the elements of noble behavior. 

It is the property of the religions sentiment to be 
the most refining of all influences. No external 
advantages, no good birth or breeding, no culture 
of the taste, no habit of conmiand, no association 
with the elegant, — even no depth of affection that 
does not rise to a religious sentiment, can bestow 
that delicacy and grandeur of bearing which belong 
only to a mind accustomed to celestial conversa- 
tion. All else is coarse and external ; all else is 
tailoring and cosmetics beside this ; ^ for thoughts 
are expressed in every look or gesture, and these 
thoughts are as if angels had talked with the child. 

By this instinct we are lifted to higher ground. 
The religious sentiment gave the iron purpose and 
aruL That colonizing was a great and generous 
scheme, manly meant and manly done. When 
one thinks of the enterprises that are attempted 
in the heats of youth, the Zoars, New-Harmonies 
and Brook -Farms, Oakdales and Phalansteries, 
which have been so profoundly ventilated, but end 
in a protracted picnic which after a few weeks or 
months dismisses the partakers to their old homes, 



1 «* ConM dal fnooo II ealdo, eMer divlao, 

Hon pool bel daU* •tamo.** 

MmiSL Ammo. 

[As from fire heat eannot be separated, — neither can 
beaatj from the eternal.] 
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we see with new increased respect the solid, well- 
calculated scheme of these emigrants, sitting down 
hard and fast where they came, and building their 
empire by due degrees. 

John Smith says, ** Thirty, forty, or fifty sail 
went yearly in America only to trade and fish, but 
nothing would be done for a plantation, till about 
some hundred of your Brownists of England, Am- 
sterdam and Leyden went to New Plymouth ; 
whose humorous ignorances caused them for more 
than a year to endure a wonderful deal of misery, 
with an infinite patience." 

What should hinder that this America, so long 
kept in reserve from the intellectual races until 
they should grow to it, glimpses being afforded 
which spoke to the imagination, yet the firm shore 
hid until science and art should be ripe to propose 
it as a fixed aim, and a man should be found who 
should sail steadily west sixty-eight days from the 
port of Palos to find it, — what sliould hinder that 
this New Atlantis should have its happy ports, its 
mountains of security, its gardens fit for human 
abode where all elements were right for the health, 
power and virtue of man ? 

America is growing like a cloud, towns on towns, 
States on States ; and wealth (always interesting, 
since from wealth power cannot be divorced) is 
piled in every form invented for comfort or pride* 
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If John Bull interest you at home, oome and 
see him under new conditions, come and see the 
Jonatbanization of John* 

There are always men ready for adventures, — 
more in an oyer-goyemed, over-peopled country, 
where all the professions are crowded and all 
character suppressed, than elsewhere. This thirst 
for adventure is the vent which Destiny offers ; a 
war, a crusade, a gold mine, a new country, speak 
to the imagination and offer swing and play to the 
confined powers. 

The American idea, Emancipation, appears in 
our freedom of intellection, in our reforms, and 
in our bad politics; it has, of course, its sinister 
side, which is most felt by the drilled and scholas- 
tic, but if followed it leads to heavenly places. 

European and American are each ridiculous out 
of his sphere. There is a Columbia of thought 
and art and character, which is the last and endless 
sequel of Columbus's adventure. 

European critics regret the detachment of the 
Puritans to this country without aristocracy; 
which a little reminds one of the pity of the Swiss 
mountaineers when shown a handsome English- 
man : *^ What a pity he has no goitre I ** The f u- 
ture historian will regard the detachment of the 
Puritans without aristocracy the supreme fortune 
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of the colony ; as great a gain to mankind as the 
opening of tliis continent 

There is a little formula, couched in pure Saxon, 
which you may hear in the comers of streets and 
in the yard of the dame's school, from very little 
republicans : ^^ I 'm as good as you be," which con- 
tains the essence of the Massachusetts Bill of 
Bights and of the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. And this was at the bottom of Plym- 
outh Rock and of Boston Stone; and this could 
be heard (by an acute ear) in the Petitions to the 
King, and the platforms of churches, and was said 
and sung in every tone of the psalmody of the 
Puritans; in every note of Ohl Hundred and 
Hallelujah and Short Particular Metre. 

What is very conspicuous is the saucy indepen- 
dence which shines in all their eyes. They could 
say to themselves, Well, at least this ypke of man, 
of bishops, of courtiers, of dukes, is off my neck. 
We are a little too close to wolf and famine than 
that anybody should give himself airs here in the 
swamp. 

London is a long way off, with beadles and pur- 
suivants and horse-guards. Here in the dam- 
banks and the beech and chestnut forest, I shall 
take leave to breathe and think freely. If you do 
not like it, if you molest me, I can cross the brook 
and plant a new state out of reach of anything but 
squirrels and wild pigeons. 
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Bonaparte sigbed for Us republioans of 1789. 
Tbe soul of a political party is by no means usu- 
ally the officers and pets of tbe party, wbo wear 
tbe bonors and fill tbe bigb seats and spend the 
salaries. No, but tbe theorists and extremists, tbe 
men wbo are never contented and never to be con- 
tented with the work actually accomplished, but 
wbo from conscience are engaged to what that 
party professes, — these men will work and watch 
and rally and never tire in carrying their point 
Tbe theology and the instinct of freedom that grew 
here in the dark in serious men furnished a certain 
rancor which consumed all opposition, fed the 
party and carried it, over every rampart and obsta- 
cle, to victory. 

Boston never wanted a good principle of rebel- 
lion in it, from tbe planting until now ; there is 
always a minority unconvinced, always a beresi- 
arch, whom tbe governor and deputies labor with 
but cannot silence. Some new light, some new 
doctrinaire wbo makes an unnecessary ado to es- 
tablish bis dogma ; some Wheelwright or defender 
of Wheelwright; some protester against tbe 
cruelty of the magistrates to tbe Quakers; some 
tender minister hospitable to Whitefield against 
the counsel of all tbe ministers; some John 
Adams and Josiah Quiucy and Oovernor Andrew 
to undertake and carry tbe defence of patriots in 
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the oonrtB against the uproar of all the province ; 
Bome defender of the slave against the politician 
and the merchant; some champion of first prin- 
ciples of humanity against the rich and luxuri- 
ous; some adversary of the death penalty; some 
pleader for peace ; some noble protestant, who will 
not stoop to infamy when all are gone mad, but 
will stand for liberty and justice, if alone, until all 
oome back to him. 

I confess I do not find in our people, with all their 
education, a fair share of originality of thought; 
— not any remarkable book of wisdom ; not any 
broad generalization, any equal power of imaginar 
tion. No Novum Organon ; no M^canique Ce- 
leste ; no Principia ; no Paradise Lost ; no Ham- 
let ; no Wealth of Nations ; no National Anthem ; 
have we yet contributed. 

Nature is a frugal mother and never gives with- 
out measure. When she has work to do she quali- 
fies men for that and sends them equipped for that. 
In Massachusetts she did not want epic poems 
and dramas yet, but first, planters of towns, fellers 
of the forest, builders of mills and forges, build- 
ers of roads, and farmers to till and harvest com 
for the world. Com, yes, but honest com ; com 
with thanks to the Giver of com ; and the best 
thanks, namely, obedience to his law ; this was the 
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office imposed on our Founders and people ; liberty, 
clean and wise. It was to be built on Religion, 
the Emancipator ; Beligion which teaches equality 
of all men in view of the spirit which created man. 

The seed of prosperity was planted. The peo- 
ple did not gather where they had not sown. They 
did not try to unlock the treasure of the world 
except by honest keys of labor and skilL They 
knew, as God knew, that command of nature comes 
by obedience to nature; that reward comes by 
faithful service; that the most noble motto was 
that of the Prince of Wales, — "I serve," — and 
that he is greatest who serves best. There was no 
secret of labor which they disdained. 

They accepted the divine ordination that man is 
for use ; that intelligent being exists to the utmost 
use ; and that his ruin is to live for pleasure and 
for show. And when within our memory some 
flippant senator wished to taunt the people of this 
country by calling them, ^^ the mudsills of society,*' 
he paid them ignorantly a true praise ; for good 
men are as the green plain of the earth is, as the 
rocks, and the beds of rivers are, the foundation 
and flooring and sills of the State. 

The power of labor which belongs to the English 
race fell here into a climate which befriended it, 
and into a maritime country made for trade, where 
was no rival and no envious lawgiver. The sailor 
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and the merchant made the law to suit themselves, 
BO that there was never, I suppose, a more rapid 
expansion in population, wealth and all the ele- 
ments of power, and in the citizens' consciousness 
of power and sustained assertion of it, than was 
exhibited here. 

Moral values become also money values. When 
men saw that these people, besides their industry 
and thrift, had a heart and soul and would stand 
by each other at all hazards, they desired to come 
and live here. A house in Boston was worth as 
much again as a house just as good in a town of 
timorous people, because here the neighbors would 
defend each other against bad governors and against 
troops ; quite naturally house-rents rose in Boston. 

Besides, youth and health like a stirring town, 
above a torpid place where nothing is doing. In 
Boston they were sure to see something going for- 
ward before the year was out For here was tiie 
moving principle itself, the primum mobilcy a liv- 
ing mind agitating the mass and always afflicting 
the conservative class with some odious novelty or 
other; a new religious sect, a political point, a 
point of honor, a reform in education, a philan- 
thropy. 

From Boger Williams and Eliot and Bobinson 
and the Quaker women who for a testimony walked 
naked into the streets, and as the record tells us 
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^ were arrested and publicly whipped, — the bag- 
gages that they were;" from Wheelwright the 
Antinomian and Ann Hutchinson and Whitefield 
and Mother Ann the first Shaker, down to Abner 
Kneeland and Father Lamson and William Grar- 
rison, there never was wanting some thorn of dis- 
sent and innovation and heresy to prick the sides 
of conservatism. 

With all their love of his person, they took im- 
mense pleasure in turning out the governor and 
deputy and assistants, and contravening the coun- 
sel of the clergy ; as they had come so far for the 
sweet satisfaction of resisting the Bishops and the 
King. 

The Massachusetts colony grew and filled its 
own borders with a denser population than any 
other American State (Kossuth called it the City 
State), all the while sending out colonies to every 
part of New England ; then South and West, until 
it has infused all the Union with its blood. 

We are willing to see our sons emigrate, as to 
see our hives swarm. That is what they were made 
to do, and what the land wants and invites. The 
towns or countries in which the man lives and 
dies where he was bom, and his son and son^s 
son live and die where he did, are of no great 
account. 
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I know that this history contains many black 
lines of cruel injustice ; murder, persecution, and 
execution of women for witchcraft. 

I am afraid there are anecdotes of poverty and 
disease in Broad Street that match the dismal 
statistics of New York and London. No doubt all 
manner of vices can be found in this, as in every 
city; infinite meanness, scarlet crime. Granted. 
But there is yet in every city a certain permanent 
tone ; a tendency to be in the right or in the wrong ; 
audacity or slowness ; labor or luxury ; giving or 
parsimony ; which side is it on ? And I hold that 
a community, as a man, is entitled to be judged by 
his best. 

We are often praised for what is least ours. 
Boston too is sometimes pushed into a theatrical 
attitude of virtue, to which she is not entitled and 
which she cannot keep. But the genius of Boston 
is seen in her real independence, productive power 
and northern acuteness of mind, — which is in 
nature hostile to oppression. It is a good city as 
cities go ; Nature is good. Tlie climate is electric, 
good for wit and good for character. What pub- 
lic souls have lived here, what social benefactors, 
what eloquent preachers, skilful workmen, stout 
captains, wise merchants; wliat fine artists, wliat 
gifted conversers, what mathematicians, what law- 
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yers, what wits ; and where is the middle ohu» so 
able, yirtaous and instructed? 

And thus our little city thrives and enlarges, 
striking deep roots, and sending out boughs and 
buds, and propagating itself like a banyan over 
the continent. Greater cities there are that sprung 
from it, fuU of its blood and names and traditions. 
It is Tcry willing to be outnumbered and out- 
grown, so long as they carry forward its life of 
civil and religious freedom, of education, of so- 
cial order, and of loyalty to law. It is very willing 
to be outrun in numbers, and in wealth ; but it is 
very jealous of any superiority in these, its natural 
instinct and privilege. You cannot conquer it 
by numbers, or by square miles, or by counted 
millions of wealth. For it owus its existence 
and its power to principles not of yesterday, 
and the deeper principle will always prevail over 
whatever material accumulations. 

As long as she cleaves to her liberty, her educa- 
tion and to her spiritual faith as the foundation of 
these, she will teach the teachers and rule the ru- 
lers of America. Her mechanics, her farmers will 
toil better ; she will repair mischief ; she will fur- 
nish what is wanted in the hour of need ; her sail- 
ors will man the Constitution ; her mechanics re- 
pair the broken rail ; her troops will be the first 
in the field to vindicate the majesty of a free 
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nation, and remain last on the field to secure iL 
Her genius will write the laws and her historians 
reoord the fate of nations. 

In an age of trade and material prosperity, we 
haye stood a litde stupefied bj the elevation of our 
ancestors. We praised the Puritans because we 
did not find in ourselves the spirit to do the like. 
We praised with a certain adulation the invariable 
valor of the old war-gods and war-councillors of the 
Bevolution. Washington has seemed an excep- 
tional virtue. This praise was a concession of un- 
worthiness in those who had so much to say of it. 
The heroes only shared this power of a sentiment, 
which, if it now breathes into us, will make it easy 
to us to understand them, and we shall not longer 
flatter them. Let us shame the fathers, by supe- 
rior virtue in the sons. 

It is almost a proverb that a great man has not 
a great son. Bacon, Newton and Washington 
were childless. But, In Boston, Nature is more 
indulgent, and has given good sons to good sires, 
or at least continued merit in the same blood. The 
elder President Adams has to divide voices of fame 
with the younger President Adams. The elder 
Otis could hardly excel the popular eloquence of 
the younger Otis ; and the Quincy of the Bevolu- 
tion seems compensated for the shortness of his 
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brigbt career in the son who so long lingers 
among the last of those bright clouds, 

" That on the steady bnexe of honor lail 
In long snoownon calm and boantifnL" 

Iloro stands to^laj as of yore our little city of 
the rooks ; here let it stand forever, on the man- 
bearing granite of the North I Let her stand fast 
by herself I She has grown great She is filled 
with strangers, but she can only prosper by adher- 
ing to her faith. Let every child that is bom of 
her and every child of her adoption see to it to 
keep the name of Boston as clean as the sun ; and 
in distant ages her motto shall be the prayer of 
millions on all the hills that gird the town, '^ As 
with our Fathers, so God be with us I " Sicur 

PATRIBUS, SIT D£U8 NOBIS I 
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Never did sculptor's dream unfold 

A form which marble doth not hold 

In its white block ; yet it therein shall find 

Only the hand secure and bold 

Which still obeys the mind. 

Michael Anoblo's Simnets* 



NoK ha 1' ottimo artista aloon ooncetto^ 
Ch'an manno solo in 8^ non oircoscriya 
Col suo BOYercfaioy e solo a qneUo arriva 
La man che obbedisoe all' intelletto. 

M. Angklo^ SoMieUo primo. 
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Few liTes of eminent men ore harmoniouB; few 
that fumiflh, in all the facts, an image oorrespond- 
ing with their fame. But all things recorded of 
Michael Angelo Buonarotti agree together. He 
lived one life ; he pursued one career. He accom- 
plished extraordinary works ; he uttered extraordi- 
nary words ; and in this greatness was so little ec- 
centricity, so true was he to the laws of the human 
mind, that his character and his works, like Sir 
Isaac Newton's, seem rather a part of nature than 
arbitrary productions of the human wilL Especi- 
ally we venerate his moral fame. Whilst his name 
belongs to the highest dass of genius, his life con- 
tains in it no injurious influence. Every line in his 
biography might be read to the human race with 
wholesome effect. The means, the materials of his 
activity, were coarse enough to be appreciated, 
being addressed for the most part to the eye ; the 
results, sublime and all innocent. A purity severe 
and even terrible goes out from the lofty productions 
1 Reprinted from the North American ReineWp June, 1837. 
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of his pencil and lus cliisel, and again from the more 
perfect sculpture of his own life, which heals and 
exalts. ^^ He nothing common did, or mean," and 
dying at the end of near ninety years, had not yet 
become old, but was engaged in executing his grand 
conceptions in the ineffaceable architecture of St. 
Peter's. 

Above all men whose history we know, Michael 
Angelo presents us with the perfect image of the 
artist. He is an eminent master in the four fine 
arts, Painting, Sculpture, Architecture and Poetry. 
In three of them by visible means, and in poetry by 
words, he strove to express the Idea of Beauty. 
This idea possessed him and determined all his ac- 
tivity. Beauty in the largest sense, beauty inward 
and outward, comprehending grandeur as a part, 
and reaching to goodness as its soul, — this to re- 
ceive and this to impart, was his genius. 

It is a happiness to find, amid the falsehood and 
griefs of the human race, a soul at intervals bom to 
liehold and create only beauty. So shall not the 
indescribable charm of die natural world, the great 
spectacle of mom and evening which shut and open 
the most disastrous day, want observers. The an- 
cient Greeks called the world «cda/Aoc, Beauty ; a 
name which, in our artificial state of society, sounds 
fanciful and impertinent. Yet, in proportion as man 
rises above the servitude to wealth and a pursuit of 
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mean pleasures, he perceives that what is most real 
is most beautiful, and that, by the contemplation of 
such objects, he is taught and exalted. This truth, 
that perfect beauty and perfect goodness are one, 
was made known to Michael Angelo ; and we shall 
endeavor by sketches from his life to show the di- 
rection and limitations of his search after this ele- 
ment. 

In considering a life dedicated to the study of 
Beauty, it is natural to inquire, what is Beauty ? 
Can this charming element be so abstracted by the 
human mind, as to become a distinct and permanent 
object? Beauty cannot be defined. Like Truth, 
it is an ultimate aim of the human being. It does 
not lie within the limits of the understanding, 
^* The nature of the beautiful,*' — we gladly borrow 
the language of Moritz, a German critic, — ^^ con- 
sists herein, that because the understanding in the 
presence of the beautiful cannot ask, * Why is it 
beautiful? ' for that reason is it so. There is no 
standard whereby the understanding can determine 
whether objects are beautiful or otherwise. What 
other standard of the beautiful exists, than the en- 
tire circuit of all harmonious proportions of the 
great system of nature? All particular beauties 
scattered up and down in nature are only so far 
beautiful, as they suggest more or less in themselves 
this entire circuit of harmonious proportions.'' 
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This great Whole, the understanding cannot em- 
brace. Beauty may be felt It may be produced. 
But it cannot be defined. 

The Italian artists sanction this view of beauty 
by describing it as U piii nelC uno, ^^the many in 
one," or multitude in imity, intimating that what is 
truly beautiful seems related to all nature. A beau- 
tiful person has a kind of universality, and appears 
to have truer conformity to all pleasing objects in 
external nature than another. Every great work 
of art seems to take up into itself the excellencies 
of all works, and to present, as it were, a miniature 
of nature. 

In relation to this element of Beauty, the minds 
of men divide themselves into two classes. In the 
first place, all men have an organization correspond- 
ing more or less to the entire system of nature, and 
therefore a power of deriving pleasure from Beauty. 
This is Taste. In the second place, certain minds, 
more closely harmonized with nature, possess the 
power of abstracting Beauty from things, and re- 
producing it in new forms, on any object to which 
accident may determine their activity; as stone, 
canvas, song, history. This is Art 

Since Beauty is thus an abstraction of the har- 
mony and proportion that reigns in all nature, it is 
therefore studied in nature, and not in what does 
not exist Hence the celebrated French maxim of 
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Rhetoric, Rien de beau que le vrtn; ** Nothing is 
beautiful but what is true.'* It has a much wider 
application than to Khetoric ; as wide, namely, as 
the terms of the proposition admit. In art, Michael 
Angelo is himself but a document or verification 
of tliis maxim. He labored to express the beauti- 
ful, in the entire conviction that it was only to be 
attained unto by knowledge of the true. The com- 
mon eye is satisfied with the surface on which it 
rests. The wise eye knows that it is surface, and, 
if beautiful, only the result of interior harmonies, 
which, to him who knows them, compose the image 
of higher beauty. Moreover, he knew well that only 
by an understanding of the internal mechanism can 
the outside be faithfully delineated. The walls of 
houses are transparent to the architect. The symp- 
toms disclose the constitution to the physician ; and 
to the artist it belongs by a better knowledge of 
anatomy, and, within anatomy, of life and thought, 
to acquire the power of true drawing. ^* The hu- 
man form," says Groethe, *^ cannot be comprehended 
through seeing its surface. It must be stripped of 
the muscles, its parts separated, its joints observed, 
its divisions marked, its action and counter action 
learned; the hidden, the' reposing, the foundation of 
the apparent, must be searched, if one would really 
see and imitate what moves as a beautiful insepara- 
ble whole in living waves before the eye." Michael 
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Angelo dedicated himself, from his childhood to his 
death, to a toilsome observation of nature. The 
first anecdote recorded of him shows him to be al- 
ready on the right road. Granacci, a painter's ap- 
prentice, having lent him, when a boy, a print of St. 
Antony beaten by devils, together with some colors 
and pencils, he went to the fish-market to observe the 
form and color of fins and of the eyes of fish. Car- 
dinal Famese one day found him, when an old man, 
walking alone in the Coliseum, and expressed his 
surprise at finding him solitary amidst the ruins ; 
to which he replied, ^^ I go yet to school that I may 
continue to learn.'* And one of the last drawings 
in his portfolio is a sublime hint of his own feel- 
ing ; for it is a sketch of an old man with a long 
beard, in a go-cart, with an hour-glass before him ; 
and the motto, Ancora imparOj ^ I still learn." 

In this spirit he devoted himself to tlie study of 
anatomy for twelve years ; we ought to say rather, 
as long as he lived. The depth of his knowledge in 
anatomy has no parallel among the artists of mod- 
em times. Most of his designs, his contemporaries 
inform us, were made with a pen, and in the style 
of an engi*aving on copper or wood ; a manner more 
expressive but not ailmitting of correction. Wlicn 
Micliael Angelo would begin a sttituo, he made first 
on paper the skeleton; afterwanls, u]K)u another 
paper, the same figure clothed with muscles. The 
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studies of the statue of Christ in the Church of 
Minerva at Home, made in this manner, were long 
preserved. 

Those who have never given attention to the arts 
of design, are surprised that the artist should find 
so much to study in a fabric of such limited parts 
and dimensions as the human body. But reflection 
discloses evermore a closer analogy between the 
finite form and the infinite inhabitant. Man is the 
highest, and indeed the only proper object of plastic 
art. There needs no better proof of our instinctive 
feeling of the immense expression of which the hu- 
man figure is capable, than the uniform tendency 
which the religion of every country has betrayed 
towards Anthropomorphism, or attributing to the 
Deity the human form. And behold the effect of 
tliis familiar object every day I No acquaintance 
with the secrets of its mechanism, no degrading 
views of human nature, not the most swinish com- 
post of mud and blood that was ever misnamed phi- 
losophy, can avail to hinder us from doing involun- 
tary reverence to any exhibition of majesty or sur- 
passing beauty in human day. 

Our knowledge of its highest expression we owe 
to the Fine Arts. Not easily in this age will any 
man acquire by himself such perceptions of the 
dignity or grace of the human frame, as the student 
of art owes to the remains of Phidias, to the Apollo, 
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the Jove, the paintings and statues of Michael An« 
gelo, and the works of Canova. Tliere are now in 
Italy, both on canvas and in marble, forms and 
faces which the imagination is enriched by contem- 
plating. Goethe says that he is but half himself 
who has never seen the Juno in the Bondanini pal- 
ace at Home. Seeing these works true to human 
nature and yet superhuman, ^^ we feel that we are 
greater than we know." Seeing these works, we 
appreciate the taste which led Michael Angelo, 
against the taste and against the admonition of his 
patk-ons, to cover the walls of churches with un- 
clothed figures, ^Mmproper" says liis biographer, 
" for the place, but proper for the exhibition of all 
the pomp of his profound knowledge/' 

The love of beauty which never passes beyond 
outline and color, was too slight an object to occupy 
the powers of his genius. There is a closer relation 
than is commonly thought between the fine arts aiid 
the useful arts ; and it is an essential fact in the his- 
tory of Michael Angelo, that his love of beauty is 
made solid and perfect by his deep understanding 
of the mechanic arts. Architecture is the bond 
that unites the elegant and the economical arts, 
and his skill in this is a pledge of his capacity in 
both kinds. His Titanic handwriting in marble 
and travertine is to be found in every part of Rome 
and Florence; and even at Venice, on defective 
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evidence, be is said to have given the plan of the 
bridge of the Rialto. Nor was his a skill in omi^ 
ment, or confined to the outline and designs of tow- 
ers and facades, but a thorough acquaintance with 
all the secrots of the art, with all the details of 
economy and strength. 

When the Florentines united themselves with 
Venice, England and France, to oppose the power 
of the Emperor Charles Y., Michael Angelo was 
appointed Military Architect and Engineer, to sn- 
])erintend the erection of the necessary works. He 
visited Bologna to inspect its celebrated fortifica- 
tions, and, on his return, constructed a fortification 
on the heights of San Miniato, which commands the 
city and environs of Florence. On the 24th of 
October, 1529, the Prince of Orange, general of 
Cliarles V., encamped on the hills surrounding the 
city, and his first operation was to throw up a ram- 
part to storm the bastion of San Miniato. His 
design was frustrated by the providence of Michael 
Angelo. Michael made such good resistance, that 
the Prince directed the artiUery to demolish the 
tower. The artist hung mattresses of wool on the 
side exposed to the attack, and by means of a bold 
projecting cornice, from which they were suspended, 
a considerable space was left between them and the 
wall. This simple expedient was sufficient, and the 
Prince was obliged to turn his siege into a blockade. 
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After an active and successful service to the city 
for six months, Michael Angelo was informed of 
a treachery that was ripening within the walls. 
He communicated it to the government with his ad- 
vice upon it ; but was mortified by receiving from 
the government reproaches at his credulity and 
fear. He replied, *^ that it was useless for him to 
take care of the walls, if they were determined not 
to take care of themselves, " and he withdrew pri- 
vately from the city to Ferrara, and thence to Yen- 
ice. The news of his departure occasioned a gen- 
eral concern in Florence, and he was instantly fol- 
lowed with apologia and importunities to return. 
He did so, and resumed his ofiice. On the 21st of 
March, 1530, the Prince of Orange assaulted the 
city by storm. Michael Angelo is represented as 
having ordered his defence so vigorously, that the 
Prince was compelled to retire. By the treachery 
however of the general of the Republic, Malatesta 
Baglioni, all his skill was rendered unavailing, and 
the city capitulated on the 9th of August. The 
excellence of the works constructed by our artist 
has been approved by Vauban, who visited them 
and took a plan of them. 

In Some, Michael Angelo was consulted by Pope 
Paul III. in building the fortifications of San 
Borgo. He built the stairs of Ara Celi leading to 
the Church once the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus ; 
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he arranged the piazza of the Capitol, and built its 
porticoes. . He was charged with rebuilding the 
Pons Palatinus over the Tiber. He prepared, ac- 
cordingly, a large quantity of blocks of travertine, 
and was proceeding with the work, when, through 
the intervention of his rivals, this work was taken 
from him and intrusted to Nanni di Baoio Bigio, 
who plays but a pitiful part in Michael's history. 
Nanni sold the travertine, and filled up the piers 
with gravel at a small expense. Michael Angelo 
made known his opinion, that the bridge could not 
resist the force of the current ; and, one day riding 
over it on horseback, with his friend Yasari, he 
cried, *^ George, this bridge trembles under us ; let 
us ride faster lest it fall whilst we are upon it." 
It fell, five years after it was built, in 1657, and 
is still called the *^ Braken Bridge.'* 

Versatility of talent in men of undoubted ability 
always awakens the liveliest interest ; and we ob- 
serve with delight, that, besides the sublimity and 
even extravagance of Michael Angelo, he possessed 
an unexpected dexterity in minute mechanical con- 
trivances. When the Sistine Chapel was prepared 
for him that he might paint the ceiling, he found 
the platform on which he was to work, suspended 
by ropes which passed through the ceiling. Mich- 
ael demanded of San Gallo, the Pope's architect, 
how these holes were to be repaired in the picture? 
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San Grallo replied ; ^' That was for him' to con« 
aider, for the platform could be ooustructed in no 
other way." Michael removed the whole, and con- 
structed a movable platform to rest and roll upon 
the floor, which is believed to be the same simple 
contrivance which is used in Bome, at this day, to 
repair the walls of churches. He gave this model 
to a carpenter, who made it so profitable as to fur- 
nish a dowry for his two daughters. He was so 
nice in tools, that he made with his own hand the 
wimbles, the files, the rasps, the chisels and all 
other irons and instruments which he needed in 
sculpture ; and, in painting, he not only mixed but 
ground hiB colors himself, trusting no one. 

And not only was this discoverer of Beauty, and 
its teacher among men, rooted and grounded in 
those severe laws of practical skill, which genius 
can never teach, and which must be learned by 
practice alone, but he was one of the most indus- 
trious men that ever lived. His diligence was so 
great that it is wonderful how he endured its fa- 
tigues. The midnight battles, the forced marches, 
the winter campaigns of Julius Caesar or Charles 
XII. do not indicate greater strength of body or of 
mind. He finished the gigantic painting of the 
ceiling of the Sistine Cliai)el in twenty months, a 
fact which enhu-ges, it has been said, the known 
powers of man. Indeed he toiled so assiduously 
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afe this painful work, that, for a long time after, he 
was unable to see any picture but by holding it 
over his head. A little bread and wine was all his 
nourishment; and he told Yasari that he often 
slept in his (*lothos, both because he was too weary 
to undress, and because he would rise in the night 
and go immediately to work. ^* I have found,'* 
says his friend, *^ some of his designs in Florence, 
where, whilst may be seen the greatness of his gen- 
ius, it may also be known that when he wished to 
take Minerva from the head of Jove, there needed 
the hammer of Vulcan." He used to make to a 
single figure nine, ten, or twelve heads before he 
could satisfy himself, seeking that there should be 
in the composition a certain universal grace such as 
nature makes, saying, that ^^ he needed to have his 
compasses in his eye, and not in his hand, because 
tlie hands work whilst the eye judges." He was 
accustomed to say, ^' Those figures alone are good, 
from which the labor is scraped off, when the scaf- 
folding is taken away." 

At near eighty years, he began in marble a group 
of four figures for a dead Christ ; because, he said, 
to exerdse himself with the mallet was good for his 
health. 

And what did he accomplish ? It does not fall 
within our design to give an account of his works, 
yet for the sake of the completeness of our sketch 
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we will name the principal ones. Soulptaie, he 
called his art, and to it he regretted afterwards he 
had not singly given himself. The style of his painL 
ings is monumental ; and even his poetry partakes 
of that character. In sculpture, his greatest work 
is the statue of Moses in the Church of Pietro in 
Vincolo, in Rome. It is a sitting statue of colossal 
size, and is designed to embody the Hebrew Law. 
The lawgiver is supposed to gaze upon the wor- 
shippers of the golden calf. The majestic wrath 
of the figure daunts the beholder. In the Piazza 
del Gran Duca at Florence, stands, in the open air, 
his David, about to hurl the stone at Goliah. In 
the Church called the Minerva, at Rome, is his 
Christ ; an object of so much devotion to the peo- 
ple, that the right foot has been shod with a brazen 
sandal to prevent it from being kissed away. In St. 
Peter's, is his Pieta, or dead Christ in the arms of 
his mother. In the Mausoleum of the Medici at 
Florence, are the tombs of Lorenzo and Cosmo, 
with the grand statues of Night and Day, and Au- 
rora and Twilight. Several statues of less fame, 
and bas-reliefs, are in Rome and Florence and 
Paris. 

His Paintings are in the Sistine Chapel, of 
which he first covered the ceiling with the story of 
the creation, in successive compartments, witli the 
great series of the Prophets and Sibyls in alternate 
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tablets, and a Beries of greater and smaller f anoy- 
pieces in the lunettes. This is his capital work 
painted in fresco. Every one of these pieces, every 
figure, every hand and foot and finger, is a study 
of anatomy and design. Slighting the secondary 
arts of coloring, and all the aids of graceful finish, 
he aimed exclusively, as a stem designer, to ex- 
press the vigor and magnificence of his conceptions. 
Upon the wall, over the altar, is painted the Last 
Judgment. 

Of his designs, the most celebrated is the car- 
toon representing soldiers coming out of the bath 
and arming themselves ; an incident of the war of 
Pisa. The wonderful merit of this drawing, which 
contrasts the extremes of relaxation and vigor, is 
conspicuous even in the coarsest prints. 

Of his genius for Architecture, it is sufficient to 
say that he built St Peter's, an ornament of the 
earth. He said he would hang the Pantheon in 
the air ; and he redeemed his pledge by suspend- 
ing that vast cupola, without offence to grace or to 
stability, over the astonished beholder. He did 
not live to complete the work; but is there not 
something affecting in the spectacle of an old man, 
on the verge of ninety years, carrying steadily on- 
ward with the heat and determination of manhood, 
his poetic conceptions into progressive execution, 
surmounting by the dignity of his purposes all ob- 
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stacles and all enmities, and only hindered by the 
limits of life from fulfilling his designs? Very 
slowly came he, after months and years, to the 
dome. At last he began to model it very small in 
wax. When it was finished, he had it copied larger 
in wood, and by this model it was built. Long 
after it was completed, and often since, to this day, 
rumors are occasionally spread that it is giving 
way, and it is said to haver been injured by unskilful 
attempts to repair it. Benedict XIY., during one 
of these panics, sent for tlie architect Marchese 
Polini, to come to Bome and examine it. Polini 
put an end to all the various projects of repaira, 
by the satisfying sentence ; *^ The cupola does not 
start, and if it should start, nothing can be done 
but to pull it down." 

The impulse of his grand style was instantaneous 
upon his contemporaries. Every stroke of his pen- 
cil moved the pencil in Raphael's hand. Raphael 
said, ** I bless God I live in the times of Michael 
Angelo." Sir Joshua Reynolds, two centuries later, 
declared to the British Institution, ** I feel a self- 
congratulation in knowing myself capable of such 
sensations as he intended to excite." 

A man of such habits and such deeds, made good 
his pretensions to a perception and to delineation 
of external beauty. But inimitable as his works 
are, his whole life confessed that his hand was all 
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inadequate to express his thought. ^He alone'' 
he said, ^Ms an artist whose hands can perfectly 
execute what his mind has conceived ; " and such 
was his own mastery, that men said, ** the marble 
was flexible in his hands." Yet, contemplating 
ever with love the idea of absolute beauty, he was 
still dissatisfied with his own work. The things 
proposed to him in his imagination were such, that, 
for not being able with his hands to express so 
grand and terrible conceptions, he often abandon^ 
his work. For this reason he often only blocked his 
statue. A Uttle before he died, he burned a great 
number of designs, sketches, and cartoons made by 
him, being impatient of their defects. Grace in 
living forms, except in very rare instances, did not 
satisfy him. He never made but one portrait (a 
cartoon of Messer Tommaso di Cavalieri), because 
he abhorred to draw a likeness unless it were of 
infinite beauty. 

Such was his devotion to art. But let no man 
suppose that the images which his spirit worshipped 
were mere transcripts of external grace, or that 
this profound soul was taken or holden in the 
chains of superficial beauty. To him, of all men, 
it was transparent. Through it he beheld the eter- 
nal spiritual beauty which ever clothes itself with 
grand and graceful outlines, as its appropriate 
form. He called external grace *^the frail and 
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weary weed, in whicli God dresses the soul which 
he has called into Time." ** As from the fire, heat 
cannot be divided, no more can beauty from the 
eternal'' He was conscious in his efforts of higher 
aims than to address the eye. He sought, through 
the eye, to reach the soul. Therefore, as, in the 
first place, he sought to approach the Beautiful by 
the study of the True, so he failed not to make the 
next step of progress, and to seek Beauty in its 
highest form, that of Goodness. The sublimity of 
his art is in his life. He did not only build a di- 
yine temple, and paint and carve saints and proph- 
ets. He lived out the same inspiration. Tliere is 
no spot upon his fame. The fire and sanctity of 
his pencil breathe in his words. When he was in- 
formed that Paul lY. desired he should paint again 
the side of the chapel where the Last Judgment was 
painted, because of the indecorous nudity of the fig- 
ures, he replied, '* Tell the Pope that this is easily 
done. Let him reform the world and he will find 
the pictures will reform themselves." He saw 
clearly that if the corrupt and vulgar eyes, that 
could see nothing but indecorum in his terrific 
pro])hets and angels, could be purified as his own 
were pure, they would only find occasion for devo- 
tion in the same figures. As he refused to undo 
his work, Daniel di Volterra was employed to clothe 
the figures ; henoe ludicrously called II BragheU 
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tone. Wben the Pope suggested to him that the 
chapel would be enriched if the figures were orna- 
mented with gold, Michael Angelo repUed, **In 
those days, gold was not worn; and the characters 
I have painted were neither rich nor desirous of 
wealth, but holy men, with whom gold was an ob- 
ject of contempt." 

Not until he was in the seventy-third year of his 
age, he undertook the building of St Peter's* On 
the death of San GaUo, the architect of the church, 
Paul III. first entreated, then commanded the aged 
artist, to assume the charge of this great work, 
which though commenced forty years before, was 
only commenced by Bramante, and ill continued 
by San Gallo. Michael Angelo, who believed in 
his own ability as a sctdptor, but distrusted lus 
capacity as an architect, at first refused and then 
i*eluctantly complied. His heroic stipulation with 
the Pope was worthy of the man and the work. 
He required that he shotdd be permitted to accept 
this work without any fee or reward, because he 
undertook it as a religious act ; and, furthermore, 
that he should be absolute master of the whole de- 
sign, free to depart from the plans of San Gallo 
and to alter what had been abeady done. 

This disinterestedness and spirit, — no fee and 
no interference, — reminds one of the reward named 
by the ancient Persian. When importuned to ohdm 
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some compensation of the empire for the important 
services he had rendered it, he demanded, *Uhat 
he and his should neither command nor obey^ but 
should be free." However, as it was undertaken, 
so was it performed. When the Pope, delighted 
with one of his chapels, sent him one hundred 
crowns of gold, as one month's wages, Michael sent 
them back. The Pope was angry, but tlie artist 
was immovable. Amidst endless annoyances from 
the envy and interest of the office-holders and 
agents in the work whom he had displaced, he 
steadily ripened and executed his vast ideas. The 
combined desire to fulfil, in everlasting stone, the 
conceptions of his mind, and to complete his worthy 
offering to Almighty God, sustained him through 
numberless vexations with unbroken spirit In 
answer to the importunate solicitations of the Duke 
of Tuscany that he would come to Florence, he 
replies that *^ to leave St. Peter's in the state in 
which it now was, would be to ruin the structure, 
and thereby be guilty of a great sin;" that he 
hoped he should shortly see the execution of his 
plans brought to such a point that they could no 
longer be interfered with, and Uiis was tlie capital 
object of his wishes, '^ if," ho adds, '^ I do not com- 
mit a great crime, by disappointing the cormorants 
who are daily hoping to get rid of me." 

A natiu*al fruit of the nobility of his spirit is his 
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admiration of Dante, to whom two of his sonnets 
are addressed* He shared Dante's ** deep contempt 
of the vulgar, not of the simple inhabitants of lowly 
streets or humble cottages, but of that sordid and 
abject crowd of aU classes and all places who ob- 
scure, as much as in them lies, every beam of 
beauty in the universe.'' In like manner, he pos- 
sessed an intense love of solitude. He lived alone, 
and never or very rarely took hi« meals ^th any 
person. As will be supposed, he had a passion for 
the oountiy, and in old age speaks with extreme 
pleasure of his residence with the hermits in the 
mountains of Spoleto ; so much so that he says he is 
*' only half in Rome, since, truly, peace is only to 
be found in the woods." Traits of an almost sav- 
age independence mark all his history. Although 
he was rich, be lived like a poor man, and never 
would receive a present from any person ; because 
it seemed to him that if a man gave him anything, 
he was always obligated to that individual. His 
friend Yasari mentions one occasion on which his 
scruples were overcome. It seems that Michael 
was accustomed to work at night with a pasteboard 
cap or helmet on his head, into which he stuck a 
candle, that his work might be lighted and his 
hands at liberty. Yasari observed that he did not 
use wax candles, but a better sort made of the tal- 
low of goats. He therefore sent him four bundles 
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of tbem, containing forty pounds. His aerrant 
brought them after night-fall, and presented them 
to hiuL Michael Angelo refused to receive them. 
** Look you, Messer Michael Angelo," replied the 
man, *^ these candles have well nigh broken my 
arm, and I will not carry them back; but just here, 
before your door, is a spot of soft mud, and they 
will stand upright in it very well, and there I will 
light them alL" — '* Put them down, then," returned 
Michael, ** since you shall not make a bonfire at 
my gate." Meantime he was liberal to profusion 
to his old domestic Urbino, to whom he gave at one 
time two thousand crowns, and made him rich in 
his service. 

Michael Angelo was of that class of men who 
are too superior to the multitude around them to 
command a full and perfect sympathy. They stand 
in the attitude rather of ap J^m il.eir Ltem- 
poraries to their race. It has been the defect of 
some great men, that they did not duly appreciate 
or did not confess the talents and virtues of others, 
and so lacked one of the richest sources of happi- 
ness and one of the best elements of humanity. 
Tliis apathy perhaps happens as often from pre- 
occupied attention as from jealousy. It has been 
supposed that artists more dian others are liable to 
this defect. But Michael Angelo's praise on many 
works is to this day the stamp of fame. Michael 
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Angelo said of Masaccio's pictures that wnen they 
were first painted they must haye been alive* He 
said of his predecessor, the architect Bramante, 
that he laid the first stone of St Peter's, clear, 
insulated, luminous, with fit design for a vast 
structure. He often expressed his admiration of 
Cellini's bust of Altoviti. He loved to express 
admiration of Titian, of Donatello, of Ghiberti, of 
Brunelleschi. And it is said that when he left 
Florence to go to Some, to build St. Peter's, he 
turned his horse's head on the last hill from which 
the noble dome of the Cathedral (built by Brunel- 
leschi) is visible, and said, ^^ Like you, I will not 
build ; better than you I cannot." Indeed, as we 
have said, the reputation of many works of art 
now in Italy derives a sanction from the tradition 
of his praise. It is more commendation to say, 
^* This was Michael Angelo's favorite," than to say, 
^'This was carried to Paris by Napoleon." Mi- 
chael, however, had the philosophy to say, ** Only 
an inventor can use the inventions of others." 

There is yet one more trait in Michael Angelo's 
history, which humanizes his character without les- 
sening its loftiness ; this is his platonio love. He 
was deeply enamored of the most accomplished 
lady of the time, Yittoria Colonna, the widow of 
the Marquis di Pescara, who, after the death of her 
husband, devoted herseU to letters, and to the writ- 
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ing of religious poetry. She was also an admirer 
of his genius, and came to Rome repeatedly to see 
him. To her his sonnets are addressed ; and they 
all breathe a chaste and divine regard, unparalleled 
in any amatory poetry except that of Dante and 
Petrarch. They are founded on the thought that 
beauty is the virtue of the body, as virtue is the 
beauty of the soul ; that a beautiful person is sent 
into the world as an image of the divine beauty, 
not to provoke but to purify the sensual into an 
intellectual and divine love* He enthrones his 
mistress as a benigoant angel, who is to refine and 
perfect his own character. Condivi, his friend, 
has left this testimony ; '' I have often heard Mi- 
chael Angelo reason and discourse upon love, but 
never heard him speak otherwise than upon pla- 
tonio love. As for me, I am ignorant what Plato 
has said upon this subject ; but this I know very 
well, that, in a long intimacy, I never heard from 
his mouth a single word that was not perfectly de- 
corous and having for its object to extinguish in 
youth every improper desire, and that his own 
nature is a stranger to depravity.'' The poems 
themselves cannot be read without awakening sen- 
timents of virtue. An eloquent vindication of their 
philosophy may l)e found in a paper by Signer 
Eadici in the London " Retros])ective Review," 
and, by the Italian scholar, in the Discourse of 
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Benedetto Varolii upon one sonnet of Michael 
Angelo, contained in the volume of his poems pub- 
lished by Biagioliy from which, in substance, the 
views of Radici are taken. 

Towards his end, there seems to have grown in 
liim an invincible appetite of dying, for he knew 
that his spirit could only enjoy contentment after 
death. So vehement was this desire that, he says, 
*' my soul can no longer be appeased by the wonted 
seductions of painting and sculpture." A fine mel- 
ancholy, not unrelieved by his habitual heroism, 
pervades his thoughts on this subject. At the age 
of eighty jrears, he wrote to Vasari, sending him 
various spiritual sonnets he had written, and tells 
him he ^^ is at the end of his life, that he is careful 
where he bends his thoughts, that he sees it is al- 
ready twonty-fojir o'clock, and no fancy arose in his 
mind but death was sculptured on it" In conver- 
sing upon this subject with one of his friends, that 
person remarked, that Michael might well grieve 
that one who was incessant in his creative labors 
should have no restoration. ** No," replied Michael, 
^* it is nothing ; for, if life pleases us, death, being 
a work of the same master, ought not to displease 
us." But a nobler sentiment, uttered by him, is 
contained in his reply to a letter of Vasari, who had 
informed him of the rejoicings made at the house 
of his nephew Lionardo, at Florence, over the birth 
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of another BuonarottL Michael admonishes him 
ihat '^a man ought not to smile, when all those 
around him weep ; and that we ought not to show 
that joy when a child is bom, which should be re- 
served for the death of one who has lived welL" 

Amidst all these witnesses to his independence, 
his generosity, his purity and his devotion, are we 
not authorized to say that this man was penetrated 
with the love of the highest beauty, that is, good- 
ness ; that his was a soul so enamored of grace, 
that it could not stoop to meanness or depravity ; 
that art was to him no means of livelihood or road 
to fame, but the end of living, as it was the organ 
through which he sought to suggest lessons of an 
unutterable wisdom; that here was a man who 
Uved to demonstrate that to tho human faculties, 
on every hand, worlds of grandeur and grace are 
opened, which no profane eye and no indolent eye 
can behold, but which to see and to enjoy, demands 
the severest discipline of all the physical, intellect- 
ual and moral faculties of the individual? 

The city of Florence, on the river Amo, still 
treasures the fame of this man. There, his picture 
hangs in every window ; there, the tradition of his 
opinions meets the traveller in every spot ^* Do 
you see tliat statue of St. George ? Michael An- 
gelo asked it why it did not speak.'* — *^ Do you 
see this fine church of Santa Maria Novella ? It 
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18 that which Michael Angelo called * his bride.' " 
— *^ Look at these bronze gates of the Baptistery, 
with their high reliefs, cast by Ghiberti five hun- 
dred years ago. Michael Angelo said, * they were 
fit to be the gates of Paradise.' " — Here is the 
church, tlie palace, the Laurentian library, he built. 
Here is his own house. In the church of Santa 
Croce are his mortal remains. Whilst he was yet 
alive, he asked that he might be buried in that 
church, in such a spot that the dome of the catbe- 
dral might be visible from his tomb when the doors 
of the church stood open. And there and so is 
he laid. The innumerable pilgrims whom the gen- 
ius of Italy draws to the city, duly visit this church, 
which is to Florence what Westminster Abbey is 
to England. There, near the tomb of Nicholas 
Machiavelli, the historian and philosopher ; of Gali- 
leo, the great-hearted astronomer; of Boccaccio, 
and of Alfieri, stands the monument of Michael 
Angelo Buonarotti. Three significant garlands are 
sculptured on the tomb ; they should be four, but 
that his countrymen feared their own partiality. 
The foreliead of the bust, esteemed a faithful like- 
ness, is furrowed with eight deep wrinkles one 
above another. The traveller from a distant conti- 
nent, who gazes on that marble brow, feels that he 
is not a stranger in the foreign church; for the 
great name of Michael Angelo sounds hospitably 
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in his ear. He was not a citizen of any coontry ; 
he belonged to the human race ; he was a brother 
and a friend to all who acknowledge the beaaty 
that beams in universal nature, and who seek by 
labor and self-denial to approach its source in per- 
fect goodness. 



MILTON. 



I FRAMED his tongue to nraBio, 
I armed his hand with skill, 

I moolded his face to beaatj, 
And Ills heart the throne of wilL 



MILTOK^ 



The discoyery of the lost work of Milton, the 
treatise ''Of the Christian Doctrine/' in 1828, 
drew a sudden attention to Ids name. For a short 
time the literary journab were filled witli disquisi- 
tions on his genius ; now editions of his works, and 
new compilations of his Ufe, were published. But 
the new-found book having in itself less attraction 
than any other work of Milton, the curiosity of the 
public as quickly subsided, and left the poet to the 
enjoyment of his permanent fame, or to such in- 
crease or abatement of it only as is incidental to a 
sublime genius, quite independent of the momen- 
tary challenge of universal attention to his claims. 

But if the new and temporary renown of the 
poet is silent again, it is nevertheless true that he 
has gained, in tliis age, some increase of permanent 
praise. The fame of a great man is not rigid and 
stony like his bust. It changes with time. It 
needs time to give it due perspective. It was very 
easy to remark an altered tone in the criticism 

^ Reprinted Irom the Norih American lUmeWf July, 1838* 
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when Milton re-appeared as an author, fifteen years 
agOf from any tliat had been bestowed on tlie same 
subject before. It implied merit indisputable and 
illustrious ; yet so near to the modem mind as to be 
still alive and life-giving. The aspect of Milton, 
to this generation, will be part of the history of tlie 
nineteenth century. There is no name in English 
literature between his age and ours tliat rises into 
any approach to his own. And as a man's fame, 
of course, characterizes those who give it, as much 
as him who receives it, the new criticism indicated 
a change in the public taste, and a change which 
tlie poet himself might claim to have wrought. 

The reputation of Milton had already undergone 
one or two revolutions long anterior to its recent 
aspects. In his lifetime, he was little or not at all 
known as a poet, but obtained great respect from 
his contemporaries as an accomplished scholar and 
a formidable pamphleteer. His poem fell unre- 
garded among his countrymen. His prose writings, 
especially the ^^ Defence of the English People," 
seem to have been read with avidity. These tracts 
are remarkable compositions. They are earnest, 
spiritual, rich with allusion, sparkling with innu- 
merable ornaments ; but, as writings designed to 
gain a practical point, they fail. Tliey are not 
effective, like similar productions of Swift and 
Burke; or, like what became also controversial 
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tracts, several masterly speeches in the history of 
the American Congress. Milton seldom deigns a 
glance at the obstacles that are to be overcome 
before that which he proposes can be done. There 
is no attempt to conciliate, — no mediate, no pre- 
paratory course suggested, — but, peremptory and 
impassioned, he demands, on the instant, an ideal 
justice. Therein they are disorioiinated from mod- 
em writings, in which a regard to the actual is all 
but universal. 

Their rhetorical excellence must also suffer some 
deduction. They have no perf ectness. These writ- 
ings are wonderful for the truth, the learning, the 
subtilty and pomp of the language ; but the whole 
is sacrificed to the particular. Eager to do fit jus- 
tice to each thought, he does not subordinate it so 
as to project tlie main argument lie writes whilst 
he is heated ; the piece shows all the rambles and 
resources of indignation, but he has never inte- 
grated the parts of the argument in his mind. The 
reader is fatigued with admiration, but is not yet 
master of the subject. 

Two of his pieces may be excepted from this de- 
scription, one for its faults, the other for its excel- 
lence. The *' Defence of the People of England," 
on which his contemporary fame was founded, is, 
when divested of its pure Latinity, the worst of his 
works. Only its general aim, and a few elevated 
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passages, can save it. We could be well content, 
if the flames to which it was condemned at Paris, 
at Toulouse, and at London, had utterly consumed 
it. The lover of his genius will always regret that 
he should not have taken counsel of his own lofty 
heart at this, as at other times, and have written 
from the deep convictions of love and right, which 
are the foundations of civil liberty. There is little 
poetry or prophecy in Ais mean and ribald scold- 
ing. To insult Salmasius, not to acquit England, 
is the main design. What under heaven had 
Madame de Saumaise, or the manner of living of 
Saumaase, or Salmasius, or his blunders of grammar, 
or his niceties of diction, to do with the solemn 
question whether Charles Stuart had been rightly 
slain? Though it evinces learning and critical 
skill, yet, as an historical argument, it cannot be 
valued with similar disquisitions of Robertson and 
Hallam, and even less celebrated scholars. But, 
when he comes to speak of the reason of the thing, 
then he always recovers himself. The voice of die 
mob is silent, and Milton speaks. And the perora- 
tion, in which he implores his countrymen to refute 
this adversary by their great deeds, is in a just 
spirit The other piece is his ** Areopagitica,*' the 
discourse, addressed to the Parliament, in favor of 
removing the censorship of the press ; tlie most 
splendid of his prose works. It is, as Luther said 
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of one of Melandihoii's writings, *^ alive, hath hands 
and feet, — and not like Erasmus's sentences, which 
were made, not grown." The weight of the thought 
is equalled hy the vivacity of the expression, and 
it clicers as well as teaches. This tract is far the 
best known and the most read of all, and is still a 
magazine of reasons for the freedom of the press. 
It is valuable in history as an argument addressed 
to a government to produce a practical end, and 
plainly presupposes a very peculiar state, of so- 
ciety. 

But deeply as that peculiar state of society, in 
which and for which Milton wrote, has engraved 
itself in the remembrance of the world, it shares 
the destiny which overtakes everything local and 
personal in nature; and the accidental facts on 
which a battle of principles was fought have already 
passed, or are fast passing, into oblivion. We have 
lost all interest in Milton as the redoubted dispu- 
tant of a sect ; but by his own innate worth this 
man has steadily risen in the world's reverence, 
and occupies a more imposing place in the mind of 
men at this hour than ever before. 

It is the aspect which he presents to this gener- 
ation, that alone concerns us. Milton the polemic 
has lost his popularity long ago ; and if we skip the 
pages of ^' Paradise Lost " where '* God the Father 
argues like a school divine," so did the next age to 
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his own. But, we are persuaded, he kindles a love 
and emulation in us which he did not in foregoing 
generations. We think we have seen and heard 
oriticism upon the poems, which the bard himself 
would have more valued than the recorded praise 
of Dryden, Addison and Johnson, because it came 
nearer to the mark ; was finer and closer appi*ecia- 
tion ; the praise of intimate knowledge and delight ; 
and, of course, more welcome to the poet than the 
general and vague acknowledgment of his genius 
by those able but unsympathizing critics. We 
think we have heard the recitation of his verses by 
genius which found in them that which itself would 
say ; recitation which told, in the diamond sharp- 
ness of every articulation, that now first was such 
perception and enjoyment possible ; the perception 
and enjoyment of all his varied rhythm, and his 
perfect fusion of the classic and the English styles. 
This is a poet's right ; for every masterpiece of art 
goes on for some ages reconciling the world unU> 
itself, and despotically fashioning the public ear. 
The opposition to it, alwajrs greatest at first, con- 
tinually decreases and at last ends; and a new 
race grows up in the taste and spirit of the work, 
with the utmost advantage for seeing intimately its 
power and beauty. 

But it woidd be great injustice to Milton to con- 
sider him as enjoying merely a critical reputation. 
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It is the prerogatlTe of this great man to stand at 
this hour foremost of all men in literary history, 
and so (shall we not say?) of all men, in the power 
to inspire^ Virtue goes out of him into others. 
Leaving out of view the pretensions of our con- 
temporaries (always an incalculable influence), we 
think no man can be named whose mind still acts 
on the cultivated intellect of England and America 
with an energy comparable to that of Milton. As 
a poet, Shakspeare undoubtedly transcends, and 
far surpasses hun in his popularity with foreign 
nations; but Shakspeare is a voice merely; who 
and what he was that sang, that sings, we know 
not. Milton stands erect, commanding, still visi- 
ble as a man among men, and reac|^ the laws of the 
moral sentiment to tlie new-bom race. There is 
something pleasing in the affection with which we 
can regard a man who died a hundred and sixty 
years ago in the other hemisphere, who, in respect 
to personal relations, is to us as the wind, yet by 
an influence purely spiritual makes us jealous for 
his fame as for that of a near friend. He is iden- 
tified in the mind witli all select and holy images, 
with the supreme interests of the human race. If 
hereby we attain any more precision, we proceed to 
say that we think no man in these later ages, and 
few men ever, possessed so great a conception of 
the manly character. Better than any other he has 
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disobarged the offioe of every great man, namely, . 
to raise the idea of Man in the minds of his con- 
temporaries and of posterity, — to draw after na- 
ture a life of man, exhibiting such a composition of 
grace, of strength and of virtue, as poet had not 
described nor hero lived. Human nature in these 
ages is indebted to him for its best portrait. Many 
philosophers in England, France and Oermany, 
have formerly dedicated their study to this prob- 
lem ; and we think it impossible to . recall oiie in 
tliose countries who communicates the same vibra- 
tion of hope, of self-reverence, of piety, of delight 
in beauty, which the name of Milton awakens. 
Jjord Bacon, who has written much and with pro- 
digious ability on this science, shrinks and falters 
before the absolute and uncourtly Puritan. Ba- 
con's Essays are the portrait of an ambitious and 
profound calculator, — a great man of the vulgar 
sort. Of the upper world of man's being they 
speak few and faint words. The man of Locke is 
virtuous without enthusiasm and intelligent with- 
out poetry. Addison, Pope, Hume and Johnson, 
students, with very unlike temper and success, of 
the same subject, cannot, taken together, make any 
pretension to the amount or the quality of Milton's 
inspirations. The man of I/ord Chesterfield is un- 
worthy to toucli Ills garment's hem. Frauklin's 
man is a frugal,- inoffensive, thrifty citizen, but sa- 
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Yoni of noihing heroic. The genius of France has 
not, even in her best days, yet culminated in any 
one head, — not in Bousseau, not in Pascal, not in 
Fdnoloii, — into suoli perception of all the attributes 
of humanity as to entitle it to any rivalry in these 
lists. In Germany, the greatest writers are still 
too recent to institute a comparison ; and yet we 
are tempted to say that art and not life seems to be 
the end of their effort. But the idea of a purer 
existence than any he saw around him, to be real- 
ized in the life and conversation of men, inspired 
every act and every writing of John Milton. He 
defined the object of education to be, ** to fit a man 
to perform justly, skilfully and magnanimously all 
the offices, both private and public, of peace and 
war." He declared that ** he who would aspire to 
write well hereafter in laudable things, ought him- 
self to be a true poem ; that is, a composition and 
pattern of the best and honorablest things, not pre- 
suming to sing high praises of heroic men or famous 
cities, unless he have in himself the experience and 
the practice of all that which is praiseworthy.** 
Nor is there in literature a more noble outline of a 
wise external education, than tliat which he drew 
up, at the age of thirty-six, in his Letter to Samuel 
Hartlib, The muscles, the nerves and the fiesh 
with which this skeleton is to be filled up and cov- 
ered, exist in his works and must be sought there. 
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For the delineation of this heroic image of man, 
Milton enjoyed singular advantages. Perfections 
of body and of mind are attributed to him by liis 
biographers, that, if the anecdotes had come down 
from a greater distance of time, or had not been in 
part furnished or corroborated by political enemies, 
would lead us to suspect the portraits were ideal, 
like the Cyrus of Xenophon, the Telemachus of 
Fdnelon, or the popular traditions of Alfred the 
Great. 

Handsome to a proverb, he was called the lady 
of his college. Aubrey says, ^^ This harmonical and 
ingenuous soul dwelt in a l)eautiful and well-pro- 
portioned body.*' His manners and his carriage 
did him no injustice. Wood, his political opponent, 
relates that ^^ his deportment was affable, his gait 
erect and manly, bespeaking courage and un- 
dauntedness.*' Aubrey adds a sharp trait, that ^^ he 
pronounced the letter R very hard, a certain sign of 
satirical genius.'* He had the senses of a Greek. 
His eye was quick, and he was accounted an excel- 
lent master of his rapier. His ear for music was so 
acute^ that he was not only entiiusiastic in his love, 
but a skilful performer himself ; and his voice, we 
are told, was delicately sweet and harmonious. Ho 
insists that music shall make a part of a gcnoi'ous 
education. 

With these keen perceptions, he naturally re- 
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ceived a love of nature and a rare susceptibility to 
impressions from external beauty. In the midst 
of London, he seems, like the creatures of the field 
and the forest, to have been tuned in concord with 
the order of the world ; for, he believed, his poetic 
vein only flowed from the autumnal to the vernal 
equinox ; and, in his essay on Education, he doubts 
whether, in the fine days of spring, any study can 
be accomplished by young men. *^ In those vernal 
seasons of the year when the air is calm and pleas- 
ant, it were an injury and suUenness against nature 
not to go out and see her riches and partake in her 
rejoicing with heaven and earth.*' His sensibility 
to impressions from beauty needs no proof from his 
history ; it shines through every page. The form 
and tlie voice of Leonora Baroni seemed to have 
captivated him in Home, and to her he addressed 
his Italian sonnets and Latin epigrams. 

To these endowments it must be added that his 
address and his conversation were worthy of his 
fame. His house was resorted to by men of wit, 
and foreigners came to England, we are told, ^^ to 
see the Lord Protector and Mr. Milton." In a let- 
ter to one of his foreign correspondents, Emeric Bi- 
got, and in reply apparently to some compliment on 
his powers of conversation, he writes : ^' Many have 
been celebrated for their compositions, whose com- 
mon conversation and intercourse have betrayed no 
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marks of sublimity or genius. But, as far as possi- 
ble, I aim to show myself equal in thought and 
speech to what I have written, if I have written 
anything welL" 

These endowments received the benefit of a care- 

« 

fnl and happy discipline. Ilis father's care, sec- 
onded by his own endeavor, introduced him to a 
profound skill in all the treasures of Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew and Italian tongues ; and, to enlarge and 
enliven his elegant learning, he was sent into Italy, 
where he beheld the remains of ancient art, and 
the rival works of Raphael, Michael Angelo and 
Correggio ; where, also, he received social and ac- 
ademical honors from the learned and the great. 
In Paris, he became acquainted with Grotius ; in 
Florence or Home, with Gralileo ; and probably no 
traveller ever entered that country of history with 
better right to its hospitality, none upon whom its 
influences could have fallen more congenially. 

Among the advantages of his foreign travel, Mil- 
ton certainly did not count it the least that it con- 
tributed to forge and polish that great weapon of 
which he acquired such extraordinary mastery, — 
his power of language. His lore of foreign tongues 
added daily to his consummate skill in the use of 
his own. He was a benefactor of the English 
tongue by showing its capabilities. Very early in 
life he became conscious that he had more to say to 
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bis fellow-men than they had fit words to embody. 
At nineteen years, in a college exercise, he ad- 
dresses his native language, saying to it that it 
would be his choice to leave trifles for a grave argu- 
ment, 

** Snch as may make thee eearch thy ooffen round, 
fief ore thou clothe 1^7 fancy in fit sound ; 
Such where the deep transported mind may soar 
Above the wheeling poles, and at Hea?en's dqor 
Look in, and see each blissful deity, 
How he before the thunderous throne doth lie.*' 

Michael Angelo calls ^* him alone an artist, whose 
hands can execute what his mind has conceived." 
The world, no doubt, contains many of that class 
of men whom Wordsworth denominates ^^Ment 
poetSy^ whose minds teem with images which they 
want words to clothe. But Milton's mind seems to 
have no thought or emotion which refused to be 
recorded. His mastery of his native tongue was 
more than to use it as well as any other ; he cast it 
into new forms. He uttered in it things unheard 
before. Not imitating but rivalling Shakspeare, 
he scattered, in tones of prolonged and delicate mel- 
ody, his pastoral and romantic fancies ; then, soar- 
ing into unattempted strains, he made it capable of 
an unknown majesty, and bent it to express every 
trait of beauty, every shade of thought; and 
searched the kennel and jakes as weU as the palaces 
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of sound for ihe harsh discords of his polemic wraih. 
We may even apply to his performance on the in- 
strument of lang^ge, his own description of music ; 

^ — Notes, with many a winding boat 
Of linked sweetness long drawn oat. 
With wanton heed and giddy cunningi 
The melting yoioe through mazes nmningy 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony." 

But, whilst Milton was conscious of possessing 
this intellectual voice, penetrating through ages 
and propeUing its mdodions undulationa forward 
through the coming world, he knew that this mas- 
tery of langpiage was a secondary power, and he re- 
spected the mysterious source whence it had its 
spring; namely, dear conceptions and a devoted 
heart ^' For me,*' he said, in his ^* Apology for 
Smectymnuus,*' ^* although I cannot say that I am 
utterly untrained in those rules which best rhetori- 
cians have g^ven, or unacquainted with those exam- 
ples which the prime authors of eloquence have 
written in any learned tongue, yet true eloquence I 
find to be none but the serious and hearty love of 
truth; and that whose mind soever is fidly pos- 
sessed with a fervent desire to know good things, 
and with the dearest charity to infuse the knowl- 
edge of them into others, when such a man would 
speak, his words, by what I can express, like so 
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many nimble and aiiy seryitoni, trip about him 
at oommand, and in well-ordered files, as he would 
wish, fall apdy into their own places.*' 

But, as basis or fountain of his rare physical 
and intellectual accomplishments, the man Milton 
was just and devout. He is rightly dear to man- 
kind, because in him, among so many perverse and 
partial men of genius, — in him humanity rights 
itself; the old eternal goodness finds a home in 
his breast, and for once shows itself beautifuL His 
gifts are subordinated to his moral sentiments. 
And his virtues are so graceful that they seem 
rather talents than labors. ' Among so many con- 
trivanoes as the world has seen to make holiness 
ugly, in Milton at least it was so pure a flame, 
that the foremost impression his character makes 
is that of elegance. The victories of the conscience 
in him are gained by the commanding charm which 
all the severe and restrictive virtues have for him. 
His virtues remind us of what Plutarch said of 
Timoleon*s victories, that they resembled Homer's 
verses, they ran so easy and natural. His habits 
of living were austere. He was abstemious in diet, 
chaste, an early riser, and industrious. He tells 
us, in a Latin poem, that the lyrist may indulge in 
wine and in a freer life; but that he who would 
write an epic to the nations, must eat beans and 
drink water. Yet in his severity is no grimace or 
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effort. He serves from love, not from fear. He is 
imiooent and exact, because his taste was so pure 
and delicate. He acknowledges to liis friend Dio- 
dati, at the age of twenty-one, that he is enamored, 
if ever any was, of moral perfection : ** For, what- 
ever the Deity may have bestowed upon me in 
other respects, he has certainly inspired me, if any 
ever were inspired, with a passion for the good and 
fair. Nor did Ceres, according to the fable, ever 
seek her daughter Proserpine with such unceasing 
solicitude, as I have sought this rw koXov 28cay, this 
perfect model of the beautiful in all forms and ap- 
pearances of things.*' 

When he was charged with loose habits of liv- 
ing, he declares, that '^a certain nioeness of na- 
ture, an honest haughtiness and self-esteem either 
of what I was or what I might be, and a mod- 
esty, kept me still above those low descents of 
mind beneath which he must deject and plunge 
himself, that can agree*' to such degradation. 
^* His mind gave him, " he said, ^' that every free 
and gentie spirit, without that oath of chastity, 
ought to be bom a knight ; nor needed to expect 
the gilt spur, or the laying of a sword upon his 
shoidder, to stir him up, by his counsel and his 
arm, to secure and protect " attempted innocence. 

He states these things, he says, ^^ to show, that, 
though Christianity had been but slightiy taught 
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him, yet a certain reBervedness of nataral dispo- 
sition and moral disoipCne, learned out of the 
noblest philosophy, was enough to keep him in 
disdain of far less incontinences than these,"' 
that had been charged on him. In like spirit, 
he replies to the suspicious calumny respecting 
his morning haunts. ^ Those morning haunts are 
where they should be, at home; not sleeping, or 
concocting the surfeits of an irregular feast, but 
up and stirring, in winter, often ere the sound of 
any bell awake men to labor or devotion ; in sum- 
mer, as oft with the bird that first rouses, or not 
much tardier, to read good authors, or cause them 
to be read, till the attention be weary, or mem- 
ory have its perfect fraught ; then with useful and 
generous labors preserving the body's health and 
hardiness, to render lightsome, dear, and not 
lumpish obedience to tlie mind, to the cause of 
religion and our country's liberty, when it shall 
require firm hearts in sound bodies to stand and 
cover their stations. These are the morning prac- 
tices. " This native honor never forsook him. 
It is the spirit of ''Comus," the loftiest song in 
the praise of chastity that is in any language. It 
always sparkles in his eyes. It breathed itself 
over his decent form. It refined his amusements, 
which consisted in gardening, in exercise with the 
sword, and in playing on the organ. It engaged 
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his interest in chivalry, in oonrtesj, in whatsoever 
savored pf generosity dnd nobleness. This mag- 
nanimity shines in all his life. He accepts a 
high impulse at every risk, and deliberately under- 
takes the defence of the English people, when 
advised by his physicians that he does it at the 
cost of sight. There is a forbearance even in 
his polemics. He opens the war and strikes the 
first blow. When he had cut down his oppo- 
nents, he left the details of death and plunder to 
meaner partisans. He said, ^^ he had learned the 
prudence of the Roman soldier, not to stand break- 
ing of legs, when the breath was quite out of the 
body." 

To this antique heroism, Milton added the gen- 
ius of the Christian sanctity. Few men could 
be cited who have so well understood what is pe- 
culiar in the Christian ethics, and the precise aid 
it lias brought to men, in being an emphatic affir- 
mation of the omnipotence of spiritual laws, and, 
by way of marking the contrast to vulgar opin- 
ions, laying its chief stress on humility. The 
indifferency of a wise mind to what is called 
high and low, and the fact that true greatness 
is a perfect humility, are revelations of Christian- 
ity which Milton well understood. They give an 
inexhaustible truth to all his compositions. His 
firm grasp of this truth is his weapon against 
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the prelates. He celebrates in the martyrs, ** the 
unresistible might of weakness." He told the 
bishops that ** instead of showing the reason of 
their lowly condition from divine example and 
command, they seek to prove their high preSmi- 
nenoe from human consent and authority.'' He 
advises that in country places, rather than to 
trudge many miles to a church, public worship 
be maintained nearer home, as in a house or bam. 
*'For, notwithstanding the gaudy superstition of 
some still devoted ignorantly to temples, we may 
be well assured, that he who disdained not to be 
bom in a manger, disdains not to be preached in 
a bam." And the following passage, in the *^ Bea- 
son of Church Government," indicates his own 
perception of the doctrine of humility. *^ Albeit 
I must confess to be half in doubt whether I 
should bring it forth or no, it being so contrary 
to the eye of the world, that I shall endanger 
either not to be regarded, or not to be understood. 
For who is there, almost, that measures wisdom 
by simplicity, strength by suffering, dignity by 
lowliness?" Obeying this sentiment, Milton de- 
served the apostrophe of Wordsworth; 

** Pure as the naked heayeiu, majestic, free, 
80 didflt thou trayel on life's common way 
li\ cheerful godliness ; and yet thj heart 
The lowliest duties on itself did lay. ** 
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He laid on himflelf the lowliest duties. Johnson 
petulantly taunts Milton with ^^ great promise and 
small perfoimance/' in returning from Italy be- 
cause his country was in danger, and then opening 
a private school. Milton, wiser, felt no absurdity 
in this conduct. He returned into his revolution- 
ized country, and assumed an honest and useful 
task, by which he might serve the state daily, 
whilst he launched from time to time his formid- 
able bolts against the enemies of liberty. He felt 
the heats of that ^^love" which ^^ esteems no office 
mean. " He compUed a logic for boys ; he wrote 
a grammar ; and devoted much of his time to the 
preparing of a Latin dictionary. But the religious 
sentiment warmed his writings and conduct with 
the highest affection of faith. The memorable 
covenant, which in his youth, in the second book 
of the *^ Beason of Church Government," he makes 
with God and his reader, expressed the faith of his 
old age. For the first time since many ages, the in- 
vocations of tlie Eternal Spirit in the commonco- 
ment of his books are not poetic forms, but are 
thoughts, and so are still read with delight. His 
views of choice of profession, and choice in mar- 
riage, equally expect a divine leading. 

Thus chosen, by the felicity of his nature and of 
his breeding, for the clear perception of all that is 
graceful and aU that is great in man, Milton was 
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not less happy in his times. His birth fell upon 
the a^tated years when the discontents of the 
English Puritans were fast drawing to a head 
against the tyranny of the Stuarts. No period 
lias surpassed that in tlie general activity of mind. 
It is said that no opinion, no civil, religious, moral 
dogma can be produced, that, was not broached in 
the fertile brain of that age. Questions that in- 
volve all social and personal rights were hasting to 
be decided by the sword, and were searched by eyes 
to which the love of freedom, civil and religious, 
lent new illumination. Milton, gentle, learned, 
delicately bred in all the elegancy of art and learn- 
ing, was set down in England in the stem, almost 
fanatic society of the Puritans. The part he took, 
the zeal of his fellowship, make us acquainted with 
the greatness of his spirit as in tranquil times we 
could not have known it. Susceptible as Burke to 
the attractions of historical prescription, of royalty, 
of chivalry, of an ancient church illustrated by old 
martyrdoms and installed in cathedrals, — he threw 
himself, the flower of elegancy, on the side of the 
i*eeking conventicle ; the side of humanity, but un- 
learned and unadorned. His muse was brave and 
humane, as well as sweet. He felt the dear love of 
native land and native language. The humanity 
which warms his pages begins as it should, at home. 
He preferred his own English, so manlike he was, 
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to the Latin, which contained all the treasures of 
his memory. " My mother bore me/' he said, '* a 
speaker of wliat God made mine own, and not a 
translator.'' He told the Parliament, that ^^the 
imprimaturs of Lambeth House had been writ in 
Latin ; for that our English, the language of men 
ever famous and foremost in the achievements of 
liberty, will not easily find servile letters enow to 
spell such a dictatory presumption." At one time 
he meditated writing a poem on the settlement of 
Britain, and a history of England was one of the 
three main tasks which he proposed to himself, 
lie proceeded in it no further than to the Conquest. 
He studied witli care tlie character of his country- 
men, and once in the '^ History," and once again 
in the '^ Beason of Church Government," he has 
recorded his judgment of the English genius. 

Thus drawn into the great oonti*oversies of the 
times, in them he is never lost in a party. 11 is 
private opinions and private conscience always dis- 
tinguish him. Tliat which drew him to the party 
was his love of liberty, ideal liberty ; this there- 
fore he could not sacrifice to any party. Toland 
tells us, ^^As he looked upon true and absolute 
freedom to be the greatest happiness of this life, 
whether to societies or single persons, so he thought 
constraint of any sort to be the utmost misery ; for 
which reason he used to tell those about him the 
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entire satisfaction of his mind, that he had con- 
stantly employed his strength and faculties in the 
defence of liberty, and in direct opposition to slav- 
ery. " Truly he was an apostle of freedom ; of free- 
dom in the house, in the state, in the church ; free- 
dom of speech, freedom of the press, yet in his own 
mind discriminated from savage license, because 
that which he desired was the liberty of the wise 
man, containing itself in the limits of virtue. He 
pushed, as far as any in that democratic age, his 
ideas of cvoU liberty. He proposed to establish a 
republic, of which the federal power was weak and 
loosely defined, and tlie substantial power should 
remain with primary assemblies. He maintained, 
that a nation may try, judge, and slay their king, 
if lie be a tyrant. He pushed as far his views of 
ecclesiastical liberty. He taught tlie doctrine of 
unlimited toleration. One of his tracts is writ to 
prove that no power on earth can compel in mat- 
ters of religion. He maintained the doctrine of 
literary liberty, denouncing the censorship of the 
press, and insisting that a book shall come into the 
world as freely as a man, so only it bear the name 
of autlior or printer, and be responsible for itself 
like a man. He maintained the doctrine of domes- 
tic liberty, or the liberty of divorce, on the ground 
that unfit disposition of mind was a better reason 
for the act of divorce than infirmity of body, which 
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was good ground in law. The tracts he wrote on 
these topics are, for the most pai*t, as fresh and per- 
tinent to-day as they were tlien. The events which 
produced them, the practical issues to which they 
tend, are mere occasions for this philanthropist to 
blow his trumpet for human rights. They are all 
varied applications of one principle, the liberty of 
the wise man. He sought absolute truth, not ac- 
commodating truth. His opinions on all subjects 
are formed for man as he ought to be, for a nation 
of Miltons. He would be divorced when he finds 
in his consort unfit disposition ; knowing that he 
should not abuse that liberty, because with his 
whole heart he abhors licentiousness and loves chas- 
tity. He defends the slaying of the king, because 
a king is a king no longer than he governs by the 
laws ; ^^ it would be right to kill Philip of Spain 
making an inroad into England, and what right 
the king of Spain hath to govern us at all, the 
same hath the king Charles to govern tyrannically." 
He would remove hirelings out of the church, and 
support preachers by voluntary contributions; re- 
quiring that such only should preach as have faith 
enough to accept so self-denying and precarious a 
mode of life, scorning to take thought for the 
aspects of prudence and expediency. The most de- 
vout man of his time, he frequented no church ; 
probably from a disgust at the fierce spirit of the 
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pulpits. AdcL so, throughout all his actions and 
opinions, is he a consistent spiritualist, or believer 
in the omnipotence of spiritual laws. He wished 
that his writings should be communicated only to 
those who desired to see them. He thought noth- 
ing honest was low. He thought he could be fa- 
mous only in proportion as he enjoyed the appro- 
bation of the good. He admonished his friend 
'^not to admire military prowess, or things in 
which force is of most avaiL For it would not be 
matter of rational wonder, if the wethers of our 
country should be bom with horns that could bat- 
ter down cities and towns. Learn to estimate great 
characters, not by the amount of animal strength, 
but by the habitual justice and temperance of their 
conduct." 

Was there not a fitness in the undertaking of 
such .a person to write a poem on the subject of 
Adam, the first man ? By his sympathy with all 
nature ; by the proportion of his powers ; by great 
knowledge, and by religion, he would reascend to 
the height from which our nature is supposed to 
have descended. From a just knowledge of what 
man should be, he described what he was. He 
beholds him as he walked in Eden : — 

** HiB fair large front and eye snblime declared 
Abeolute rule ; and hyacinthine locks 
Ronnd from his parted forelock manly hong 
Clustering, but not beneath his sliouldets broad.'' 
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And the soul of this divine creature is excellent as 
his form. The tone of his thought and passion is 
as healthful, as even, and as vigorous, as befits the 
new and perfect model of a race of gods. 

The perception we have attributed to Milton, of 
a purer ideal of humanity, modifies his poetic gen- 
ius. The man is paramount to the poet. His 
fancy is never transcendent, extravagant ; but, as 
Bacon's imagination was said to be ^' the noblest 
that ever contented itself to minister to the under- 
standing," so Milton's ministers to the character. 
Milton's sublimest song, bursting into heaven with 
its peals of melodious thunder, is the voice of Mil- 
ton still. Indeed, throughout his poems, one may 
see under a thin veil, the opinions, the feelings, even 
the incidents of the poet's life, still reappearing. 
The sonnets are aU occasional poems. *^ L' Allegro" 
and ^* n Penseroso" are but a finer autobiography 
of his youthful fancies at Harefield ; tlie ^^ Comus " 
a transcript, in charming numbers, of that philoso- 
phy of chastity, which, in the ^' Apology for Smec- 
tymnuus," and in the ^^ Season of Church Govern- 
ment," he declares to be his defense and religion. 
The ^* Samson Agonistes " is too broad an expres- 
sion of his private griefs to be mistaken, and is a 
version of the ^^ Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce." 
The most affecting passages in ^^ Paradise Lost" 
are personal allusions ; and, when we are fairly in 
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Eden, Adam and Milton are often difficolt to be 
separated. Again, in *^ Paradise Regained," we 
have the most distinct marks of the progress of 
the poet's mind, in the revision and enlargement of 
his religions opinions. This may be thought to 
abridge his praise as a poet. It is true of Homer and 
Shakspeare that they do not appear in their poems; 
that those prodigious geniuses did oast themselves 
so totally into their song, that their indiyidualily 
vaiiishes, and the poet towers to the sky, whilst the 
man quite disappears. The fact is memorable. 
Shall wo say tliat in our admiration and joy in tlieso 
wonderful poems we have even a feeling of regret 
that the men knew not what they did ; that they 
were too passive in their great service ; were chan- 
nels through which streams of thought flowed from 
a higher source, which they did not appropriate, did 
not blend with their own being ? Like prophets, 
they seem but imperfectly aware of the import of 
their own utterances. We hesitate to say such 
things, and say them only to the unpleasing dualism, 
when the man and the poet show like a double con- 
sciousness. Perhaps we speak to no fact, but to 
mere fables, of an idle mendicant Homer, and of a 
Shakspeare content with a mean and jocular way 
of life. Be it how it may, the genius and office of 
Milton were different, namely, to ascend by the aida 
of his learning and his religion, — by an equal per- 
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oeption, that is, of the past and the future, — to a 
higher insight and more lively delineation of the 
heroio life of man. This was his poem ; whereof all 
bis indignant pamphlets and all his soaring verses 
are only single cantos or detached stanzas. It was 
plainly needful that his poetry should be a version 
of his own life, in order to give weight and solem- 
nity to his thoughts ; by which they might penetrate 
and possess the imagination and the will of man- 
kind. The creations of Shakspeaire are cast into 
the world of thought to no further end than to de- 
light. Their intrinsic beauty is their excuse for 
being. Milton, fired ^' with dearest charity to in- 
fuse the knowledge of good things into others," 
tasked his giant imagination and exhausted the 
stores of his intellect for an end beyond, namely, 
to teach. His own conviction it is which gives such 
authority to liis strain. Its reality is its force. If 
out of the heart it came, to tlie heart it must go. 
What schools and epoclis of common rhymers would 
it need to make a counterbalance to the severe or* 
ades of his muse : 

'^In them is plainest taught and easiest learnt. 
What makes a nation liapp j, and keeps it so.*' 

The lover of Milton reads one sense in his prose 
and in his metrical compositions ; and sometimes 
the muse soars highest in the former, because the 
thought is moro sincere. Of his prose in general. 
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not the style aloDe but the argument also is poetic ; 
according to Lord Bacon's definition of poetry, fol- 
lowing that of Aristotle, ^Poetry, not finding the 
actual world exactly conformed to its idea of good 
and fair, seeks to accommodate the shows of things 
to the desires of the mind, and to create an ideal 
world better than the world of experience." Such 
certainly is the explanation of Milton's tracts. 
Such is the apology to be entered for the plea for 
freedom of divorce ; an essay, which, from the first 
until now, has brought a degree of obloquy on his 
name. It was a sally of the extravagant spirit of 
tlie time, overjoyed, as in the French Revolution, 
with the sudden victories it had gained, and eager 
to carry on the standard of truth to new heights. 
It is to be regarded as a poem on one of the griefs 
of man's condition, namely, unfit marriage. And 
as many poems have been written upon unfit society, 
commending solitude, yet have not been proceeded 
against, though their end was hostile to the state ; 
so should this receive that charity which an angelic 
soul, suffering more keenly than others from the 
unavoidable evils of human life, is entitled to. 

We have offered no apology for expanding to 
such length our commentary on the character of 
John Milton ; who, in old age, in solitude, in neg- 
lect, and blind, wrote the Paradise Lost ; a man 
whom labor or danger never deterred from what- 
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ever efforts a love of the supreme interests of 
man prompted. For are we not the better; are 
not all men fortified by the remembrance of the 
bravery, the purity, the temperance, the toil, the in- 
dependence and the angelic devotion of this man, 
who, in a revolutionary age, taking counsel only 
of himself, endeavored, in his writings and in his 
life, to carry out the life of man to new heights of 
spiritual grace and dignity, without any abatement 
of its strength ? 
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This tongae is prone to lose the way ; 

Not BO the pen, for in a letter 
We hare not better things to say i 

Bat sorely say them better. 
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THOUGHTS ON MODERN LITEBATUBB.1 

In our fidelity to the higher truth we need not 
disown our debt, in our actual state of culture, in 
the twilights of experience, to these rude helpers. 
They keep alive the memory and the hope of a 
better day. When we flout all particular books as 
initial merely, we truly express the privilege of 
spiritual nature, but alas, not the fact and fortune 
of this low Massachusetts and Boston, of these 
hiunble Junes and Decembers of mortal life. Our 
souls are not self *f ed, but do eat and drink of chem- 
ical water and wheat. Let us not forget the genial 
miraculous force we have known to proceed from 
a book. We go musing into the vault of day and 
night; no constellation shines, no muse descends, 
the stars are white points, the roses, brick-colored 
leaves, and frogs pipe, mice cheep, and wagons 
creak along the road. We return to the house 
and take up Plutarch or Augustine, and read a 
few sentences or pages, and lo I the air swims with 

1 The Dial, voL i. p. 137. 
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life, secrets of magnanimiiy and grandeur invite ns 
on every hand, life is made up of tliem. Such is 
our debt to a book. Observe moreover that we 
ought to credit literature with much more than the 
bare word it gives us. I have jmt been reading 
poems which now in memory shine with a certain 
steady, warm, autumnal light. That is not in their 
grammatical construction which they give me. If 
I analyze the sentences it eludes me, but is the 
genius and suggestion of the whole. Over every 
true poem lingers a certain wild beauty, immeasur- 
able ; a happiness lightsome and delicious fills the 
heart and brain, as they say every man walks enviiv 
oned by his proper atmosphere, extending to some 
distance around him. This beautiful result must 
be credited to literature also in casting its account. 
In looking at the library of the Present Age, we 
are first struck with the fact of the immense mis- 
cellany. It can hardly be characterized by any 
species of book, for every opinion, old and new, 
every hope and fear, every whim and folly has an 
organ. It exhibits a vast carcass of tradition every 
year with as much solemnity as a new revelation. 
Along with these it vents books that breathe of 
new morning, that seem to heave with the life of 
millions, books for which men and women peak 
and pine; books which take the rose out of tlie 
cheek of him that wrote them, and give him to the 
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midnight a sad, solitary, diseased man; which 
leave no man where they found him, but make him 
better or worse ; and which work dubiously on so- 
ciety and 'seem to inoculate it with a yenom before 
any healthy result apjiears. 

In order to any complete view of the literature 
of the present age, an inquiry should include what 
it quotes, what it writes and what it wishes to write. 
In our present attempt to enumerate some traits of 
the recent literature, we shall have somewhat to 
offer on each of these topics, but we cannot prom- 
ise to set in very exact order what we have to say. 

In the first place it has aU books. It reprints 
the wisdom of the world. How can the age be a 
bad one which gives me Plato and Paul and 
Plutarch, St. Augustine, Spinoza, Chapman, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Donne and Sir Thonuis 
Browne, beside its own riches ? Our presses groan 
every year with new editions of all the select pieces 
of the first of mankind, — meditations, history, 
classifications, opinions, epics, lyrics, which the age 
adopts by quoting them. If we should designate 
favorite studies in which the age delights more 
than in the rest of this great mass of the permanent 
literature of the human race, one or two instances 
would be conspicuous. First ; the prodigious 
growth and influence of the genius of Shakspeare, 
in the last one hundred and fifty years, is itself a 
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fact of the first importance. It almost alone has 
called out the genius of the German nation into an 
activiiy which spreading from the poetic into the 
scientific, religious and philosophical dohiains, has 
made theirs now at last the paramount intellectual 
influence of the world, reacting with great energy 
on England and America. And thus, and not by 
mechanical diffusion, does an original genius work 
and spread himself. 

The poetry and speculation of the age are 
marked by a certain philosophic turn, which dis- 
criminates them from the works of earlier times. 
The poet is not content to see how ^^ Fair hangs the 
apple from the rock," ^^What music a sunbeam 
awoke in the groyes," nor of Hardiknute, how 
^^ Stately steppes he east the way, and stately 
steppes he west," but he now reyolves, What is 
die apple to me ? and what the birds to me ? and 
what is Hardiknute to me? and what am I? 
And tliis is called subjectivenoss, as the eye is with- 
drawn from the object and fixed on the subject or 
mind. 

We can easily concede that a steadfast tendency 
of this sort appears in modem literature. It is 
the new consciousness of the one mind, which pre- 
dominates in criticism. It is the uprise of the soul, 
and not the decline. It is founded on that insati- 
able demand for unity, the need to recognize one 
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nature in all tlie yarieiy of objects, which always 
characterizes a genius of the first order. Aocua- 
tomed always to behold the presence of the universe 
in every part, the soul will not condescend to look 
at any new part as a stranger, but saith, — *^ I 
know all already, and what art thou? Show me 
thy relations to me, to all, and I will entertain thee 
also." 

There is a pernicious ambiguity in the use of the 
term subjective. We say, in accordance with the 
general view I have stated, that the single soul 
feels its right to be no longer confounded with 
numbers, but itself to sit in judgment on history 
and literature, and to summon all facts and parties 
before its tribunaL And in this sense the age is 
subjective. 

But, in all ages, and now more, the narrow-minded 
have no interest in anything but in its relation to 
their personality. What will help them to be de- 
livered from some burden, eased in some circum- 
stance, flattered or pardoned or enriched; what will 
help to marry or to divorce them, to prolong or to 
sweeten life, is sure of their interest ; and nothing 
else. Every form under the whole heaven they be- 
hold in this most partial light or darkness of in- 
tense selfishness, until we hate their being. And 
this habit of intellectual selfishness has acquired in 
our day the fine name of subjectiveness. 
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Nor is the difitinction between tliese two habits 
to be found in the circamstanoe of using the first 
person singular, or reciting facts and feelings of 
personal history. A man may say I, and never 
refer to himself as an individual ; and a man may 
recite passages of his life with no feeling of ego- 
tism. Nor need a man have a vicious subjective- 
ness because he deals in abstract propositions. 

But the criterion which discriminates these two 
habits in the poet's mind is the tendency of his 
composition ; namely, whether it leads us to na- 
ture, or to the person of the writer. The great al- 
ways introduce us to facts ; small men introduce us 
always to themselves. The great man, even whilst 
he relates a private fact personal to him, is really 
leading us away from him to an universal experi- 
ence. His own affection is in nature, in what is^ 
and, of course, all his communication leads out- 
ward to it, starting from whatsoever point. Tlie 
great never with their own consent become a load 
on the minds they instruct. The more tliey draw 
us to them, the farther from them or more inde- 
pendent of them we ai*e, because they have brought 
us to the knowledge of somewhat deeper than both 
them and us. The great never hinder us; for 
their activity is coincident with the sun and moon, 
with the course of the rivers and of the winds, with 
the stream of laborers in the street and with all 
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the activity and well-being of the race. The great 
lead us to nature, and in our age to metaphysical 
nature, to the inyisible awful facts, to moral ab- 
stractions, which are not less nature than is a river 
or a coal-mine, -^— nay, they are far more nature, — 
but its essence and soid* 

But the weak and wiched, led also to analyze, 
saw nothing in thought but luxury. Thought for 
the selfish became selfish. They invited us to con- 
template nature, and showed us an abominable self. 
Would you know the genius of the writer ? Do 
not enumerate his talents or his feats, but ask thy- 
self, What spirit is he of ? Do gladness and hope 
and fortitude flow from his page into thy heart? 
Has he led thee to nature because his own soul was 
too happy in beholding her power and love 7 Or is 
his passion for the wilderness only the sensibility 
of the sick, the exhibition of a talent which only 
shines whilst you praise it ; which has no root in 
the character, and can thus minister to the vanity 
but not to the happiness of the possessor ; and 
which derives all its idat from our conventional 
education, but would not make itself intelligible to 
the wise man of another age or country? The 
water we wash with never speaks of itself, nor does 
fire or wind or tree. Neither does the noble nat- 
ural man : he yields himself to your occasion and 
use, but his act expresses a reference to universal 
good. 
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Another element of the modem poetry akin to 
this subjective tendency, or rather the direction of 
that same on the question of resources, is the Feel- 
ing of the Infinite. Of the perception now fast be- 
coming a conscious fact, — that there is One Mind, 
and that all the powers and privileges which lie in * 
any, lie in all ; that I as a man may claim and ap- 
propriate whatever of true or fair or good or strong 
has anywhere been exhibited ; that Moses and Con- 
fucius, Montaigne and Leibnitz are not so much in- 
dividuals as they are parts of man and parts of me, 
and my intelUgence proves them my own,— litera- 
ture is far the best expression. It is true, this is 
not the only nor die obvious lesson it teaches. A 
selfish commerce and government have caught the 
eye and usurped the hand of the masses. It is not 
to be contested that selfishness and the senses write 
the laws under which we live, and that the street 
seems to be built and the men and women in it 
moving, not in reference to pure and grand ends, 
but rather to very short and sordid ones. Perhaps - 
no considerable minority, no one man, leads a quite 
clean and lofty life. What then? We concede in 
sadness the fact. But we say tliat tliese low cus- 
tomary ways are not all tliat survives in human 
beings. There is that in us which mutters, and 
that which groans, and that which triumphs, and 
that which aspires. There are facts on which men 
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of the world superciliously smile, which are worUi 
all their trade and politics; which drive young 
men into gardens and solitary places, and cause ex- 
travagant gestures, starts, distortions of the coun- 
tenance, and passionate exclamations ; sentiments, 
wliicli find no aliment or language for tliemselves 
on the wharves, in court, or market, but which are 
soothed by silence, by darkness, by the pale stars, 
and the presence of nature. All over the modem 
world the educated and susceptible have betrayed 
their discontent with the limits of our municipal 
life, and with the poverty of our dogmas of religion 
and philosophy. They betray ihb impatience by 
fleeing for resource to a conversation with nature, 
which is courted in a certain moody and explor- 
ing spirit, as if they anticipated a more intimate 
union of man with the world than has been known 
in recent ages. Those who cannot tell what they 
desire or expect, still sigh and struggle with indefi- 
nite thoughts and vast wishes. The very child in 
the nursery prattles mysticism, and doubts and 
philosophizes. A wild striving to express a more 
inward and infinite sense characterizes the works 
of every art. The music of Beethoven is said, by 
those who imderstand it, to labor with vaster con- 
ceptions and aspirations than music has attempted 
before. This feeling of the Infinite has deeply col- 
ored the poetry of the period. This new love of 
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the vast, always native in Germany, was imported 
into France by De Stael, appeared in England in 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, Felicia 
Hemans, and finds a most genial climate in the 
American mind. Scott and Crabbe, who formed 
themselves on the past, had none of this tendency ; 
tlieir poetry is objective. In Byron, on the other 
hand, it predominates ; but in Byron it is blind, it 
sees not its true end — an infinite good, alive and 
beautiful, a life nourished on absolute beatitudes, 
descending into nature to behold itself reflected 
there. His will is perverted, he worships the acci- 
dents of socieiy, and his praise of nature is thiev- 
ing and selfish. 

Nothing certifies the prevalence of this taste in 
the people more than the circulation of the poems, 
— one would say most incongruously imited by 
some bookseller, — of Coleridge, Shelley and Keats. 
The only uniiy is in the subjectiveness and the as- 
piration common to the three writers. Shelley, 
though a poetic mind, is never a poet. His muse 
is uniformly imitative; all his poems composite. 
A good English scholar he is, with ear, taste, and 
memory; much more, he is a character full of noble 
and prophetic traits; but imagination, the original, 
authentic fire of the bard, he has not. He is 
dearly modem, and shares with Kichter, Cliateau- 
briand, Manzoni and Wordsworth, the feeling of 
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the infinite, which so labors for expression in their 
different genius. But all his lines are arbitrary, 
not necessary. When we read poetry, the mind 
asks, — Was this verse one of twenty which the au- 
thor might have written as well ; or is this what 
that man was created to say? But, whilst every 
line of the true poet will be genuine, he is in a 
boundless power and freedom to say a million 
things. And the reason why he can say one thing 
well, is because his vision extends to the sight of 
all things, and so he describes each as one who 
knows many and alL 

The fame of Wordsworth is a leading fact in 
modem literature, when it is considered how hos- 
tile his genius at first seemed to the reigning taste, 
and with what limited poetic talents his great and 
steadily growing dominion has been established. 
More than any poet his success has been not hb 
own but that of the idea which he shared with his 
coevals, and which he has rarely succeeded in ade- 
quately expressing. The Excursion awakened in 
every lover of Nature the right feeling. We saw 
stars shine, we felt the awe of mountains, we heard 
the rustle of the wind in the grass, and knew again 
the ineffable secret of solitude. It was a great joy. 
It was nearer to Nature than anything we had be- 
fore. But the interest of the poem ended almost 
with the narrative of the influences of Nature on 
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the mind of the Boy, in the First Book. Obviously 
for that passage the poem was written, and with the 
exception of this and of a few strains of the like 
character in the sequel, the whole poem was dulL 
Here was no poem, but here was poetry, and a sure 
index where the subtle muse was about to pitch her 
tent and find the argument of her song. It was 
the human soul in these last ages striving for a 
just publication of itself. Add to this, however, 
the great praise of Wordswortli, that more than 
any other contemporary bard he is pervaded with 
a reverence of somewhat higher than (conscious) 
thought. There is in him that property common 
to all great poets, a wisdom of humanity, which is 
superior to any talents which they exert. It is the 
wisest part of Shakspeare and of Milton. For they 
are poets by the free course which they allow to 
the informing soul, which through their eyes be- 
holdeth again and blesseth the things which it hath 
made. The soul is superior to its knowledge, wiser 
than any of its works. 

With the name of Wordsworth rises to our re- 
collection the name of his contemporary and friend, 
Walter Savage Landor — a man working in a very 
different and peculiar spirit, yet one whose genius 
and accomplishments deserve a wiser criticism than 
we have yet seen applied to them, and the rather 
that his name does not readily associate itself with 
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any school of writers. Of Thomas Carlyle, also, we 
shall say nothing at this time, since the quality and 
energy of his influence on the youth of this country 
will require at our hands, erolong, a distinct and 
faithful acknowledgment. 

But of all men he who has united in himself, and 
that in the most extraordinary degree, the tenden- 
cies of the era, is the German poet, naturalist and 
philosopher, Goethe. Whatever the age inherited 
or invented, he made his own. He has owed to 
Conunerce and to the victories of the Understand- 
ing, all their spoils. Such was his capacity, that the 
magazines of the world's ancient or modem wealth, 
which arts and intercourse and skepticism could 
command, — he wanted them all. Had there been 
twice so much, he could have used it as welL Ge- 
ologist, mechanic, merchant, chemist, king, radical, 
painter, composer, — all worked for him, and a 
thousand men seemed to look through his eyes. He 
learned as readily as other men breathe. Of all 
the men of this time, not one has seemed so much 
at home in it as he. He was not afraid to live. 
And in him this encydopffidia of facts, which it has 
been the boast of the age to compile, wrought an 
equal effect. He was knowing ; he was brave ; he 
was clean from all narrowness ; he has a perfect pro- 
priety and taste, — a quality by no means common 
to the German writers. Nay, since the earth as wo 
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said had become a reading-room, the new opportu- 
nities seem to have aided him to be that resolute 
realist he is, and seconded his sturdy determination 
to see things for what they are. To look at him 
one would say there was never an observer before. 
What sagacity, what industry of observation. To 
read his record is a frugality of time, for you shall 
find no word that does not stand for a thing, and 
he is of that comprehension which can see the value 
of truth. His love of Nature has seemed to give a 
new meaning to that word. There was never man 
more domesticated in this world than he. And he 
is an apology for the analytic spirit of the period, 
because, of his analysis, always wholes were the re- 
sult. All conventions, all traditions he rejected. 
And yet he felt his entire right and duty to stand 
before and try and judge every fact in nature. He 
thought it necessary to dot round with his own pen 
the entire sphere of knowables ; and for many of 
his stories, this seems the only reason : Here is a 
piece of humanity I had hitherto omitted to 
sketch ; — take this. He does not say so in syllar 
bles, — yet a sort of conscientious feeling he had to 
be tfp to the universe, is the best account and apol- 
ogy for many of them. He shared also the subjeo- 
tiveness of the age, and that too in both the senses 
I have discriminated. With the sharpest eye for 
form, color, botany, eng^ving, medals, persons and 
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manners, he never stopped at surface, but pierced 
the purpose of a thing and studied to reconcile that 
purpose with his own being. What he could so 
reconcile was good ; what he could not, was false. 
Hence a certain greatness encircles every fact he 
treats ; for to him it has a soul, an eternal reason 
why it was so, and not otherwise. This is the se- 
cret of that deep realism, which went about among 
all objects he beheld, to find the cause why they 
must be what they are. It was with him a favorite 
task to find a theory of every institution, custom, 
art, work of art, which he observed. Witness his 
explanation of the Italian mode of reckoning the 
hours of the day, as growing out of the Italian cli- 
mate ; of the obelisk of Egypt, as growing out of a 
common natural fracture in the granite parallela- 
piped in Upper Egypt ; of the Doric architecture, 
and the Grothic ; of tiie Venetian music of the gon- 
dolier, originating in the habit of the fishers' wives 
of the Lido singing on shore to their husbands 
on the sea ; of the amphitheatre, which is the en- 
closure of the natural cup of heads that arranges 
itself round every spectacle in the street; of the 
coloring of Titian and Paul Veronese, which one 
may verify in common daylight in Venice every af- 
ternoon ; of the Carnival at Home ; of the domestic 
rural architecture in Italy ; and many the like ex- 
amples. 
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But also that oiJier vicious subjectiyeness, that 
vice of the time, infected him also. We are pro- 
voked with his Olympian self-complacency, the pat* 
ronizing air with which he vouchsafes to tolerate 
the genius and performances of other mortals, ^^ the 
good Hiller," " our excellent Kant," " the friendly 
Wieland," &c. &c. There is a good letter from 
Wieland to Merck, in which Wieland relates that 
Goethe )read to a select party his journal of a tour 
in Switzerland with the Grrand Duke, and their pas- 
sage through the Vallais and over the St. Gothard. 
^ It was, " says Wieland, ^^ as good as Xenophon's 
Anabasis. The piece is one of his most masterly 
productions, and is thought and written with the 
greatness peculiar to him. The fair hearers were 
enthusiastic at the nature in this piece ; I liked the 
sly art in the composition, whereof they saw noth- 
ing, still better. It is a true poem, so concealed is 
the art too. But what most remarkably in this, as in 
all his other works, distinguishes him from Homer 
and Shakspeare, is, that the Me, the Ille ego^ 
everywhere glimmers through, although without any 
boasting and with an infinite fineness." This subtle 
element of egotism in Goethe certainly does not 
seem to deform his compositions, but to lower the 
moral influence of the man. He differs from all the 
great in the total want of frankness. Who saw Mil- 
ton, who saw Shakspeare, saw them do their best, 
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and utter their whole heart manlike among their 
brethren. No man was permitted to call Goethe 
brother. He hid himself, and worked always to 
astonish, which is egotism, and therefore little. 

If we try Goethe by the ordinary canons of criti- 
cism, we should say that his thinking is of great 
altitude, and all level ; not a succession of sununits, 
but a high Asiatic table -land. Dramatic power, 
the rarest talent in literature, he has very little. 
He has an eye constant to the fact of life and that 
never pauses in its advance. But the great felici- 
ties, the miracles of poetry, he has never. It is 
all design with him, just thought and instructed 
expression, analogies, allusion, illustration, which 
knowledge and correct thinking supply ; but of 
Shakspeare and the transcendent mude, no syllable. 
Yet in the court and law to which we ordinarily 
speak, and without adverting to absolute standards, 
we claim for him the praise of truth, of fidelity to 
his intellectual nature. He is the king of all schol- 
ars. In these days and in this country, where the 
scholars are few and idle, where men read easy 
books and sleep after dinner, it seems as if no book 
could so safely be put in the hands of young men 
as the letters of Gt)ethe, which attest the incessant 
activity of this man, to eighty years, in an endless 
variety of studies, with uniform cheerfulness and 
greatness of mind. They cannot be read without 
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shaming ns into an emulating industry. Lot him 
have die praise of the love of truth. We think, 
when we contemplate the stupendous glory of 
the world, that it were life enough for one man 
merely to lift his hands and cry with St. Augus- 
tine, ** Wrangle who pleases, I will wonder." Well, 
this he did. Here was a man who, in the feeling 
that the thing itself was so admirable as to leaye 
all comment behind, went up and down, from ob- 
ject to object, lifting the veil from every one, and 
did no more. What he said of Lavater, may true- 
lier be said of him, that ^' it was fearful to stand in 
the presence of one before whom all the boimdaries 
within which Nature has circumscribed our being 
were laid flat." His are the bright and terrible 
eyes which meet the modem student in every 
sacred chapel of thought, in every public enclosure. 
But now, that we may not seem to dodge die 
question which all men ask, nor pay a great man 
so ill a compliment as to praise him only in die 
conventional and comparative speech, let us hon- 
esdy record our thought upon the total worth and 
influence of this genius. Does he represent, not 
only the achievement of that age in which he lived, 
but that which it would be and is now becoming ? 
And what shall we think of that absence of the 
moral sentiment, that singular equivalence to him 
of good and evil in action, which discredit his com- 
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positions to the pure ? The spirit of his biography, 
of his poems, of his tales, is identical, and we may 
here set down by way of comment on his genius the 
impressions recentiy awakened in us by the story 
of Wilhelm Meister. 

All great men have written proudly, nor cared 
to explain. They knew that the intelligent reader 
would come at last, and would thank them. So 
did Dante, so did Machiavel. Goethe has done 
this in Meister. We can fancy him saying to him- 
self : — There are poets enough of the Ideal; let 
me paint the Actual, as, after years of dreams, it 
will still appear and reappear to wise men. That 
all shall right itself in the long Morrow, I may 
well allow, and my novel may wait for the same 
regeneration. The age, that can damn it as false 
and falsifying, will see that it is deeply one with 
the genius and history of all the centuries. I have 
given my characters a bias to error. Men have 
the same. I have let mischance befall instead of 
good fortune. They do so daily. And out of many 
vices and misfortunes, I have let a great success 
grow, as I had known in my own and many other 
examples. Fierce churchmen and effeminate aspi- 
rants will chide and hate my name, but eveiy keen 
beholder of life will justify my truth, and will ac- 
quit me of prejudging the cause of humanity by 
painting it with this morose fidelity. To a pro- 
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found soul is not austere truth the sweetest flat- 
tery? 

Yes, O Goethe I but the ideal is truer than the 
actual. That is ephemeral, but this changes not. 
Moreover, because nature is moral, that mind only 
can see, in which the same order entirely obtains. 
An interchangeable Truth, Beauty and Goodness, 
each wholly interfused in the other, must make the 
hmnors of that eye which would see causes reaching 
to their last efiFect and reproducing the world for- 
ever. The least inequality of mixture, the excess 
of one element over the other, in that degree dimin- 
ishes the transparency of tilings, makes the world 
opaque to the observer, and destroys so far the 
value of his experience. No particular gifts can 
countervail this defect. In reading Meister, I am 
charmed with the insight ; to use a phrase of Ben 
Jensen's, ^^ it is rammed with life." I find there 
actual men and women even too faithfully painted. 
I am moreover instructed in the possibility of a 
higldy accomplished society, and taught to look for 
great talent and culture under a gray coat. But 
this is alL The limits of artificial society are never 
quite out of sight. The vicious conventions, which 
hem us in like prison walls and which the poet 
should explode at his touch, stand for all they are 
worth in the newspaper. We are never lifted 
above ourselves, we are not transported out of the 
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dominion of the senses, or cheered with an infinite 
tenderness, or armed with a grand trust. 

Goethe, then, must be set down as the poet of 
the Actual, not of the Ideal; the poet of limitation, 
not of possibility ; of this world, and not of religion 
and hope ; in short, if we may say so, the poet of 
prose, and not of poetry. He accepts the base doc- 
trine of Fate, and gleans what straggling joys may 
yet remain out of its ban. He is like a banker or 
a weaver with a passion for tlie country ; he steals 
out of the hot streets before sunrise, or after sun- 
set, or on a rare holiday, to get a draft of sweet 
air and a gaze at the magnificence of summer, but 
dares not break from his slavery and lead a man's 
life in a roan's relation to nature. In that which 
should be his own place, he feels like a truant, and 
is scourged back presently to his task and his cell. 
Poetry is with Goethe thus external, the gilding of 
the chain, the mitigation of his fate ; but the Muse 
never assays those thunder -tones which cause to 
vibrate the sun and the moon, which dissipate 
by dreadful melody all this iron network of cir- 
cumstance, and abolish the old heavens and the 
old earth before the freewill or Godhead of man. 
That Goethe had not a moral perception propor- 
tionate to his other powers, is not then merely a 
circumstance, as we might relate of a man that he 
had or had not the sense of tune or an eye for 
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colors, but it is the cardinal fact of health or dis- 
ease; since, lacking this, he failed in the high 
sense to be a creator, and, with divine endow- 
ments, drops by irreversible decree into the com- 
mon history of genius. He was content to fall into 
the track of vulgar poets and spend on common 
aims his splendid endowments, and has declined 
the office proffered to now and then a man in many 
centuries in the power of his genius, of a Redeemer 
of the human mind. He has vrritten better than 
other poets only as his talent was subtler, but the 
ambition of creation he refused. Life for him is 
prettier, easier, wiser, decenter, has a gem or two 
more on its robe, but its old eternal burden is not 
relieved; no drop of healthier blood flows yet in 
its veins. Let him pass. Humanity must wait for 
its physician still at the side of the road, and con- 
fess as this man goes out, that ihey have served it 
better who assured it out of the innocent hope in 
their hearts that a Physician will come, than this 
majestic Artist, with all the treasuries of wit, of 
science, and of power at his command. 

The criticism, which is not so much spoken as 
felt in reference to Goethe, instructs us directly in 
the hope of literature. We feel tliat a man gifted 
like him should not leave die world as he fouud it. 
It is true, though somewhat sad, tliat every ftne 
genius teaches us how to blame himself. Being so 
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much, we cannot; forgive him for not being more. 
When one of these grand monads is incarnated 
whom nature seems to design for eternal men and 
draw to her bosom, we think that the old weariness 
of Europe and Asia, the trivial forms of daily life 
wiU now end, and a new morning break on us all. 
What is Austria ? What is England ? What is 
our graduated and petrified social scale of ranks 
and employments ? Shall not a poet red^m us from 
these idolatries, and pale their legendary lustre be- 
fore the fires of tlie Divine Wisdom wliich bum in 
his heart ? All that in our sovereign moments each 
of us has divined of the powers of thought, all the 
hints of omnipresence and energy which we have 
caught, this man should unfold, and constitute facts. 
And this is the insatiable craving which alter- 
nately saddens and gladdens men at this day. The 
Doctrine of the Life of Man established after the 
truth through all his faculties ; — ^ this is the thought 
which the literature of this hour meditates and 
labors to say. This is that which tunes the tongue 
and fires the eye and sits in the silence of the youth. 
Verily it will not long want articulate and melodi- 
ous expression. There is nothing in the heart but 
comes presently to the lips. The very depth of the 
sentiment, which is the author of all the cutaneous 
life we see, is guarantee for the riches of science 
and of song in the age to come. He who doubts 
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whether this age or this country can yield any con* 
tribution to the literature of tlie world, only be- 
trays his own blindness to the necessities of the hu- 
man soul. Has the power of poetry ceased, or the 
need? Have the eyes ceased to see that which 
they would have, and which they have not ? Have 
they ceased to see other eyes ? Are there no lone- 
ly, anxious, wondering children, who must tell their 
tale? Are we not evermore whipped by thoughts ; 

** In sorrow steeped, and steeped in love 
Of thoughts not yet incarnated." 

The heart beats in this age as of old, and the pas- 
sions are busy as ever. Nature has not lost one ring- 
let of hor beauty, one impulse of resistance and 
valor. From the necessity of loving none are ex- 
empt, and he that loves must utter his desires. A 
charm as radiant as beauty ever beamed, a love that 
fainteth at the sight of its object, is new to-day. 

** Hie world does not run smoother than of old. 
There are sad liaps tliat must he told." 

Man is not so far lost but that he suffers ever the 
great Discontent which is the elegy of his loss and 
the prediction of his recovery. In the gay saloon 
ho laments tliat these figures arc not what liaphael 
and Guercino painted. Withered though he stand, 
and trifler though he be, the august spirit of the 
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world looks out from his eyes. In his heart he 
knows the ache of spiritual pain, and his thought 
can animate the sea and land. What then shall 
hinder the Genius of the time from speaking its 
thought ? It cannot be silent, if it would. It will 
write in a higher spirit and a wider knowledge and 
with a grander practical aim than ever yet guided 
the pen of poet. It will write the annals of a 
changed world, and record the descent of principles 
into practice, of love into GoYemment, of love into 
Trade. It will describe die new heroic life of man, 
the now unbelieved possibility of simple living and 
of clean and noble relations with men. Religion 
will bind again these that were sometime f riyolous, 
customary, enemies, skeptics, self-seekers, into a 
joyful reyerence for the circumambient Whole, and 
that which was ecstacy shall become daily bread. 

IL 

WALTER 8AVAGB LANDOR.* 

We sometimes meet in a stage coach in New 
England an erect, muscular man, with fresh com- 
plexion and a smooth hat, whose nervous speech 
instantly betrays the English traveller ; — a man 
nowise cautious to conceal his name or that of his 
native country, or his very slight esteem for the 
persons and the country that surround him. When 

» The Dial, vol. ii. p. 202. 
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Mr. Bull rides in an American coach, he speaks 
quick and strong; he is very ready to confess his 
ignorance of everything libout him, persons, man- 
ners, customs, politics, geography. He wonders 
that the Americans should build with wood, whilst 
all this stone is lying in the roadside ; and is aston- 
ished to learn that a wooden house may last a hun- 
dred years ; nor will he remember the fact as many 
minutes after it has been told him : he wonders 
that they do not make elder-wine and cherry- 
bounce, since here are cherries, and every mile is 
crammed with elder-bushes. He has never seen a 
good horse in America, nor a good coach, nor a 
good inn. Here is very good earth and water and 
plenty of them; that he is free to allow; to all 
other gifts of nature or man his eyes are sealed by 
the inexorable demand for the precise conveniences 
to which he is accustomed in England. Add to 
this proud blindness the better quality of great 
downrightness in speaking the truth, and the love 
of fair play, on all occasions, and moreover the 
peculiarity which is alleged of the Englishman, 
that his virtues do not come out until he quarrels. 

Transfer these traits to a very elegant and ac- 
complished mind, and we shall have no bad picture 
of Walter Savage Liandor, who may stand as a 
favorable impersonation of die genius of his coun- 
trymen at the present day. A sharp, dogmatic 
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man, with a great deal of knowledge, a great deal 
of worth, and a great deal of pride ; with a pro- 
found contempt for all that he does not under- 
stand ; a master of all elegant learning, and capa- 
ble of the utmost delicacy of sentiment, and yet 
prone to indulge a sort of ostentation of coarse 
imagery and language. His partialities and dis- 
likes are by no means culpable, but are often 
whimsical and amusing ; yet they are quite sincere, 
and, like those of Johnson and Coleridge, are easily 
separable from the man* What he says of Words- 
worth is true of himself, that he delights to throw 
a dod of dirt on the table, and cry ^* Gentlemen, 
there is a better man than all of you." Bolivar, 
Mina and General Jackson will never be greater 
soldiers than Napoleon and Alexander, let Mr. 
Landor think as he will ; nor will he persuade us 
to bum Plato and Xenophon, out of our admira- 
tion of Bishop Patrick, or " Lucas on Happiness," 
or *^ Lucas on Holiness," or even Barrow's Ser- 
mons. Yet a man may love a paradox without 
either losing his wit or his honesiy. A less par- 
donable eccentricity is the cold and gratuitous ob- 
trusion of licentious images, not so much the sug- 
gestion of merriment as of bitterness. Montaigne 
assigns as a reason for his license of speech, that 
he is tired of seeing his Essays on the work-tables 
of ladies, and he is determined they shall for the 
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future put them out of sight. In Mr. Landor's 
coarseness there is a certain air of defiance, and 
the rude word seems sometimes to arise from a 
disgust at niceness and over-refinement. Before a 
well-dressed company he plunges his fingers in a 
cesspool, as if to expose the whiteness of his hands 
and the jewels of his ring. Afterward, he washes 
them in water, he washes them in wine ; but you 
are neyer secure from his freaks. A sort of Earl 
Peterborough in literature, his eccentricity is too 
decided not to have diminished his greatness. He 
has capital enough to have furnished the brain of 
fifty stock authors, yet has written no book. 

But we have spoken all our discontent. Possibly 
his writings are open to harsher censure ; but we 
love the man, from sympathy as well as for reasons 
to be assigned ; and have no wish, if we were able, 
to put an argument in the mouth of his critics. 
Now for twenty years we have still found the ^' Im- 
aginary Conversations '' a sure resource in solitude, 
and it seems to us as original in its form as in its 
matter. Nay, when we remember his rich and am- 
ple page, wherein we are always sure to find free 
and sustained thought, a keen and precise under- 
standing, an affluent and ready memory familiar 
with all chosen books, an industrious ob8ei*vation in 
every department of life, an experience to which 
nothing has occurred in vain, honor for every just 
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and generous sentiment and a scourge like that of 
Furies for every oppressor, whether public or pri- 
vate, — we feel how dignified is this perpetual Cen- 
sor in his curule cliair, and we wish to tliank a 
benefactor of tlie reading world* 

Mr. Landor is one of the foremost of that small 
class who make good in the nineteenth century the 
claims of pure literature. In these busy days of 
avarice and ambition, when there is so little dispo- 
sition to profound thought or to any but the most 
superficial intellectual entertainments, a faithful 
scholar, receiving from i>ast ages the treasui*es of 
wit and enlarging them by his own love, is a friend 
and consoler of mankind. When we pronounce 
the names of Homer and .^chylus ; Horace, Ovid 
and Plutarch ; Erasmus, Scaliger and Montaigne ; 
Ben Jonson and Isaal§ Walton ; Dryden and Pope, 
— we pass at once out of trivial associations and 
enter into a region of the purest pleasure accessi- 
ble to human nature. We have quitted all beneath 
the moon and entered that crystal sphere in which 
everything in the world of matter reappears, but 
transfigured and immortal. Literature is the effort 
of man to indemnify himself for tlie wrongs of his 
condition. The existence of the poorest play-wright 
and the humblest scrivener is a good omen. A 
charm attaches to the most inferior names which 
have in any manner got themselves enrolled in the 
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registers of the House of Fame, even as porters and 
grooms in the courts ; to Creech and Fenton, Theo- 
bald and Dennis, Aubrey and Spence. From the 
moment of entering a library and opening a desired 
book, we cease to be citizens, creditors, debtors, 
housekeepers and men of care and fear. What 
boundless leisure I what original jurisdiction! the 
old constellations have set, new and brighter have 
arisen ; an Elysian light tinges all objects : — 

^ In the afternoon we came onto a land 
In which it seemed always afternoon." 

And this sweet asylum of an intellectual life 
must appear to hare the sanction of nature, as long 
as BO many men are bom with so decided an apti- 
tude for reading and writing. Let us thankfully 
allow every faculty and art which opens new scope 
to a life so confined as ours. There are vast spaces 
in a thought : a slave, to whom the religious senti- 
ment is opened, has a freedom which makes his 
master's freedom a slavery. Let us not be so illib- 
eral with our schemes for die renovation of society 
and nature as to disesteem or deny the literary 
spirit. Certainly there are heights in nature which 
command this; there are many more which this 
commands. It is vain to call it a luxury, and as 
saints and reformers are apt to do, decry it as a 
species of day-dreaming. What else are sanctities, 
and reforms, and all other things? Whatever can 
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make for itself an dement, means, organs, servants, 
and the most profound and permanent existence in 
the hearts and heads of millions of men, must have 
a reason for its being. Its excellency is reason and 
vindication enougL If rhyme rejoices us there 
should be rhyme, as much as if ftre cheers us we 
should bring wood and coals. Each kind of excel- 
lence takes place for its hour and excludes every- 
thing else. Do not brag of your actions, as if they 
were better than Homer's verses or Baphael's pic- 
tures. Baphael and Homer feel that action is piti« 
f ul beside their enchantments. They could act too, 
if the stake was worthy of them : but now all that 
is good in the universe urges them to their task. 
Whoever writes for the love of truth and beauty, 
and not with ulterior ends, belongs to this sacred 
class ; and among these, few men of the present 
ago have a better claim to be numbered than Mr. 
Landor. Wherever genius or taste has existed, 
wherever freedom and justice are threatened, which 
he values as the element in which genius may work, 
his interest is sure to be commanded. His love of 
beauty is passionate, and betrays itself in all petu- 
lant and contemptuous expressions. 

But beyond his delight in genius and his love of 
individual and civil liberty, Mr. Landor has a per- 
ception that is much more rare, the appreciation 
of character. This is the more remarkable con- 
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sidered with his intense nationality, to which we 
have already alluded. He is buttoned in English 
broadcloth to the chin. He hates the Austrians, 
the Italians, the French, the Scotch, and the Irish. 
He has the common prejudices of an English land- 
holder ; values his pedigree, his acres and the syl- 
lables of his name ; loves all his advantages, is not 
insensible to the beauty of his watch-seal, or the 
Turk's head on his umbrella ; yet with all this mi^ 
cellaneous pride there is a noble nature within him 
which instructs him that he is so rich that he can 
well spare all his trappings, and, leaving to others 
the painting of circumstance, aspire to the office of 
delineating character. He draws his own portrait in 
the costume of a village schoolmaster, and a sailor, 
and serenely enjoys the victory of nature over for- 
tune. Not only the elaborated story of Normanby, 
but the whimsical selection of his heads proves this 
taste. He draws with evident pleasure the portrait 
of a man who never said anything right and never 
did anything Mrrong. But in the character of Per- 
icles he has found full play for beauty and great- 
ness of behavior, where the circumstances are in har- 
mony with the man. These portraits, though mere 
sketches, must be valued as attempts in tlio very 
highest kind of narrative, wliich not only has very 
few examples to exhibit of any success, but very few 
competitors in the attempt. The word Character 
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is in all mouihs ; it is a force which we all feel; 
yet who has analyzed it ? What is the nature of 
that subtle and majestic principle wh^ch attaches us 
to a few persons, not so much by personal as by the 
most spiritual ties? What is the quality of the 
persons who, without being public men, or literary 
men, or rich men, or active men, or (in the popular 
sense) religious men, have a certain salutary omni- 
presence in all our life's history, almost giving their 
own quality to the atmosphere and the landscape ? 
A moral force, yet wholly unmindful of creed and 
catechism, intellectual, but scornful of books, it 
works directly and without means, and though it 
may be resisted at any time, yet resistance to it is a 
suicide. For the person who stands in this lofty re- 
lation to his fellow-men is always the impersonation 
to them of their conscience. It is a sufficient proof 
of the extreme delicacy of tins element, evanescing 
before any but the most sympathetic vision, that it 
has so seldom been employed in the drama and in 
novels. Mr. Landor, almost alone among living 
English writers, has indicated his perception of it. 

These merits make Mr. Laudor's position in the 
republic of letters one of great mark and dignity. 
He exercises with a grandeur of spirit the office of 
writer, and carries it with an air of old and unques^ 
tionable nobility. We do not recollect an example 
of more complete independence in literary history. 
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He has no clanship, no friendships that warp him. 
lie was one of the first to pronounce Wordsworth 
the great poet of the age, yet he discriminates his 
faults with the greater freedom. He loves Pin- 
dar, .ZEiSchylus, Euripides, Aristophanes, Demos- 
thenes, Virgil, yet with open eyes. His position 
is by no means the highest in literature : he is not 
a poet or a philosopher. He is a man full of 
thoughts, but not, like Coleridge, a man of ideas. 
Only from a mind conversant with the First Phi- 
losophy can definitions be expected. Coleridge 
has contributed many valuable ones to modem 
literature. Mr. Lander's definitions are only enu- 
merations of particulars; the generic law is not 
seized. But as it is not from the highest Alps or 
Andes but from less elevated summits that the most 
attractive landscape is commanded, so is Mr. Lan- 
der the most useful and agreeable of critics. He 
has commented on a wide variety of writers, with 
a closeness and extent of view which has en- 
hanced the value of those authors to his readers. 
His Dialogue on the Epicurean philosophy is a 
theory of the genius of Epicurus. The Dialogue 
between Barrow and Newton is the best of all crit- 
icisms on the essays of Bacon. Ilis picture of De- 
mosthenes in three several Dialogues is new and 
adequate. He has illustrated the genius of Homer, 
^schylus, Pindar, Euripides, Thuoydides. Then 
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he has examined before he has expatiated, and the 
minuteness of his verbal criticism gives a confidence 
in his fidelity when he speaks the language of med- 
itation or of passion. His acquaintance with the 
English tongue is unsurpassed. He ^* hates false 
words, and seeks with care, difficulty and moroseness 
those that fit the thing/' He knows the value of his 
own words. ** They are not," he says, " written on 
shite." He never stoops to explanation, nor uses 
seven words where one will do. He is a master of 
condensation and suppression, and that in no vul- 
gar way. He knows the wide difference between 
compression and an obscure elliptical siyle. The 
dense writer has yet ample room and choice of 
plirase, and even a gamesome mood often between 
his valid words. There is no inadequacy or disa- 
greeable contraction in his sentence, any more than 
in a human face, where in a square space of a few 
inches is found room for every possible varieiy of 
expression. 

Yet it is not as an artist that Mr. Landor com- 
mends himself to us. He is not epic or dramatic, 
he has not the high, overpowering method by which 
the master gives unity and integrity to a work of 
many parts. He is too wilful, and never abandons 
himself to his genius. His books are a strange 
mixture of politics, etymology, allegory, sentiment, 
and personal history; and what skill of transition 
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he may possess is superficial, not spiritual. His 
merit must rest, at last, not on tlie spirit of tlie dia- 
logue or the symmetry of any of his historical 
portraits, but on the value of his sentences. Many 
of these will secure their own immortality in Eng« 
lish literature ; and this, rightly considered, is no 
mean merit. These are not plants and animals, 
but the genetical atoms of which both are com- 
posed. All our great debt to the Oriental world is 
of this kind, not utensils and statues of the precious 
metal, but bullion and gold-dust Of many of Mr. 
Lander's sentences we are fain to remember what 
was said of those of Socrates ; that they are cubes, 
which will stand firm, place them how or where 
you wilL 

m. 

PRAYERS.! 

^ Not with fond shekels of the tested gold. 
Nor gems whoee rates are either rich or poor 
As faiioy vahics tliom : but with tnio prayers, 
That shall he up at heaven and enter there 
Ere sunrise ; prayers from preserved souls. 
From fasting maids, whose minds are dedicate 
To nothing tcmi)oraL " SnAursAu 

Fttiiaqoras said that the time when men are 
honestest is when they present themselves before the 
gods. If we can overhear the prayer we shall know 

^ The Dkd, voL iiL p. 77. 
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the man. But prayers are not made to be over- 
heard, or to be printed, so that we seldom have the 
prayer otherwise than it can be inferred from the 
man and his fortunes, which are the answer to the 
prayer, and always accord with it Yet there are 
scattered about in the earth a few records of these 
devout hours, which it would edify us to read, 
could they be collected in a more catholic spirit 
than the wretched and repulsive volumes which 
usurp that name. Let us not have the prayers of 
one sect, nor of die Cliristian Church, but of men 
in all ages and religions who have prayed well. 
The prayer of Jesus is (as it deserves) become a 
form for the human race. Many men have con- 
tributed a single expression, a single word to the 
language of devotion, which is immediately caught 
and stereotyped in the prayers of their church and 
nation. Among the remains of Euripides we have 
this prayer : '^ Thou God of all I infuse light into 
the souls of men, whereby they may be enabled to 
know what is the root from whence all their evils 
spring, and by what means they may avoid them." 
In the Phsedrus of Plato, we find thi6 petition in 
the mouth of Socrates : *^ O gracious Pan I and ye 
other gods who preside over this place I grant that 
I may be beautiful within ; and that those external 
things which I have may be such as may best agree 
with a right internal disposition of mine ; and that 
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I may account him to 1)6 rich, who is wise and just/' 
Wacic the Caliph, who clied a.d. 845, ended his 
life, the Arabian historians tell us, ¥rith these 
words : ** O thou whose kingdom never passes 
away, pity one whose dignity is so transient." 
But what led us to these remembrances was the 
happy accident which in this undevout age lately 
brought us acquainted with two or three diaries, 
which attest, if there be need of attestation, the 
eternity of the sentiment and its equality to it- 
self through all the variety of expression. The 
fii*st is the prayer of a deaf and dumb boy : — 

" When my long-attached friend comes to me, I have 
pleasure to converse with him, and I rejoice to pass my 
eyes over his countenance; but soon I am weary of 
spending my time causelessly and unimproved, and I de- 
sire to leave him, (but not in rudeness), because I 
wished to be engaged in my business. But thou, my 
Father, knowest I always delight to commune with thee 
in my lone and silent heart ; I am never full of tliee ; I 
am never weary of thee ; I am always desiring thee. I 
hunger with strong hope and affection for thee, and 
I thirst for thy grace and spirit. 

'' When I go to visit my friends, I must put on my 
best garments, and I must think of my manner to please 
them. I am tired to stay long, because my mind is not 
free, and they sometimes talk gossip with me. But oh, 
my Father, thou visitest me in my work, and I can lift 
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up my desires to Uiee, and my heart is cheered and at 
rest with thy presence, and I am always alone with thee, 
and thou dost not steal my time hy foolishness. I al- 
ways ask in my heart, where can I find thee ? " 

The next is a yoice out of a solitudo aa strict and 
saored as that in which nature had isolated this elo- 
quent mute : — 

'' My Father, when I cannot he cheerful or happy, I 
can he true and ohedient, and I will not forget that joy 
has been, and may still be. If there is no hour of soli- 
tude granted me, still I will commune with thee. If I 
may not search out and pierce thy thought, so much the 
more may my living praise thee. At whatever price, I 
must be alone with thee ; this must be the demand I 
make. These duties are not the life, but the means 
which enable us to show f ortli the life. So must I take 
up this cross, and bear it willingly. Why should I feel 
reproved when a busy one enters the room ? I am not 
idle, though I sit with folded hands, but instantly I 
must seek some cover. For that shame I reprove my- 
self. Are they only the valuable members of society 
who labor to dress and feed it ? Shall we never ask the 
aim of all this hurry and foam, of this aimless activity ? 
Let the purpose for which I live be always before me ; 
let every thought and word g^ to confirm and illuminate 
that end ; namely, that I must become near and dear 
to thee ; that now I am beyond the reach of all but thee. 

^ How can we not be reconciled to thy will ? I wiU 
know the joy of giving to my friend the dearest treasure 
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I have. I know that sorrow comes not at once only. 
We cannot meet it and say, now it is overcome, but 
again, and yet again, its flood pours over us, and as full 
as at first 

** If but this tedious battle could be fought, 
like Sparta's heroes at one rocky pass, 
* One day be spent in dying, ' men had sought 
The spot, and been cut down like mower's grass/' 

The next is in a metrioal form. It is the aspi- 
ration of a different mind, in quite other regions of 
power and duty, yet they all accord at last. 

** Great God, I ask thee for no meaner pelf 
Tlian that I may not disappoint myself, 
That in my action I may soar as high. 
As I can now discern with this clear eye. 

And next in value, which thy kindness lends, 
That I may greatly disappoint my friends, 
Howe'er they think or hope that it may be, 
Hiey may not dream how thou'st distinguished me. 

Thai my weak hand may equal my firm faith. 

And my life practise more than my tongue saith ; 

That my low conduct may not show, 

Nor my relenting lines. 

That I thy purpose did not know, 

Or overrated thy designs." 

The last of the four orisons is written in a singu« 
larly calm and healthful spii'it, and contains tliis 
petition : — - 
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" My Father : I now come to thee with a desire to 
thank thee for the continaance of onr love, the one for 
the other. I feel that without thy love in me I shonld 
be alone here in the flesh. I cannot express my grati- 
tude for what thou hast been and continuest to be to me. 
But ihou knowest what my feelings are. When nought 
on earth seemeth pleasant to me, thou dost make thy- 
self known to me, and teach that which is needful for 
me, and dost cheer my travels on. I know that thou 
hast not created me and placed me here on earth, amidst 
its toils and troubles and the follies of tliose around me, 
and told me to be like tliyself when I see so little of 
thee here to profit by ; thou luist not done tliis, and then 
left me here to myself, a poor, weak man, scarcely able 
to earn my bread. No ; thou art my Father and I will 
love thee, for thou didst first love me, and lovest me stilL 
We will ever be parent and child. Wilt thou give me 
strength to persevere in this great work of redemption. 
Wilt thou show me the true means of accomplishing 
it. ... I thank thee for the knowledge that I have 
attained of thee by thy sons who have been before me, 
and especially for him who brought me so perfect a type 
of thy goodness and love to men. ... I know that 
thou wilt deal with me as I deserve. I place myself 
therefore in thy hand, knowing that thou wilt keep me 
from harm so long as I consent to live under thy pro- 
tecting care." 

Let these few scattered leaves, which a chanoe 
Cas men say, but which to us shall be holy) 
brought under our eye nearly at the same moment. 
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Btand as an example of innumerable similar expres- 
sions which no mortal witness has reported, and lie 
a sign of the times. Might they be suggestion 
to many a heart of yet higher secret experiences 
which are ineffable ! But we must not tie up the 
rosary on which we have strung these few white 
beads, without adding a pearl of great price from 
that book of prayer, the ** Confessions of Saint 
Augustine." 

'' And being admonished to reflect upon myself, I en- 
tered into the very inward parts of my soal, by thy con- 
duct ; and I was able to do it, because now thou wert 
become my helper. I entered and discerned with the 
eye of my soul (such as it was), even beyond my soul 
and mind itself, the Light unchangeable. Not this vul- 
gar light which all flesh may look upon, nor as it were 
a greater of •the same kind, as though the brightness of 
this should be manifold greater and with its greatness 
take up all space. Not such was this light, but other, 
yea, far other from all these. Neither was it so abovo 
* my understanding as oil swims above water, or as tlie 
heaven is above the earth. But it is above me, because 
it made me ; and I am under it, because I was made 
by it. He that knows truth or verity, knows what that 
light IB, and he that knows it, knows eternity, and 
it is known by charity. O eternal Verity! and true 
Charity ! and dear Eternity ! thou art my God, to thee 
do I sigh day and night Thee when I first knew, thou 
liftedst me up that I might see, there was what I might 
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Bee, and that I was not yet such as to see. And thoa 
didst beat back my weak sight upon myself, shooting 
out beams upon me after a yehement manner; and Z 
even trembled between love and horror, and I fonnd 
myself to be far off, and even in the very region of dia- 
similitude from thee." 



IV. 

AQRICULTURB OF MASSACHUSBTTai 

Ik an afternoon in April, after a long walk, I 
traversed an orchard where boys were grafting 
apple-trees, and found the Farmer in his corn-field. 
He was holding the plow, and his son driving the 
oxen. This man always impresses me with respect, 
he is so manly, so sweet-tempered, so faithful, so 
disdainful of all appearances, — excellent and re- 
verable in his old weather-worn cap and blue frock 
bedaubed with the soil of the field ; so honest with- 
al, that he always needs to be watched lest he should 
cheat himself. I still remember with some shame 
that in some dealing we had together a long time 
ago, I found that he had been looking to my inter- 
est in the affair, and I had been looking to my in- 
terest, and nobody had looked to his part As I 
drew near this brave laborer in the midst of his 
own acres, I could not help feeling for him the high- 
est respect Here is the Cossar, the Alexander of 

1 rAeZ>iai,vol.iii.p. 123. 
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the soil, conquering and to conquer, after how many 
and many a hard-fought summer's day and winter's 
day ; not like Napoleon, hero of sixty battles only, 
but of six thousand, and out of every one he has 
come victor; and here he stands, with Atlantic 
strength and cheer, invincible still. These slight 
and useless city limbs of ours will come to shame 
before this strong soldier, for his have done his own 
work and ours too. What good this man has or 
has had, he has earned. No rich father or father- 
in-law left him any inheritance of land or money. 
He borrowed the money with which he bought his 
farm, and has bred up a large family, given them 
a good education, and improved his land in every 
way year by year, and this without prejudice to 
himself the landlord, for here he is, a man every 
inch of him, and reminds us of the hero of the 
Robin Hood ballad, — 

<< Much, the miller's son, 
Tliere was no hioh of his hocly 
But it was worth a groom." 

Innocence and justice have written their names 
on his bi*ow. Toil has not broken his spirit His 
laugh rings with the sweetness and hilarity of a 
child ; yet he is a man of a strongly intellectual taste, 
of much reading, and of an erect good sense and 
independent spirit which can neither brook usurpa- 
tion nor falsehood in any shape. I walked up and 
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down the field, as he ploughed his farrow, and we 
talked as we walked. Oar conversation naturally 
tamed on the season and its new labors. He had 
been reading the Report of the Agricultaral Survej 
of the Commonwealth, and had found good things 
in it; but it was easy to see that he felt toward 
the author much as soldiers do towards the histori- 
ographer who follows the camp, more good-nature 
than reverence for the gownsman. 

The First Report, he said, is better than the last, 
as I observe the first sermon of a minister is often 
his best, for every man has one thing which he spe- 
cially wishes to say, and that comes out at first But 
who is this book written for ? Not for farmers ; no 
pains are taken to send it to them ; it was by acci- 
dent that this volume came into my hands for a few 
days. And it is not for tliem. They could not af- 
ford to f oUow such advice as is given here ; they 
have sterner teachers ; their own business teaches 
them better. No ; this was written for the literary 
men. But in that case, the state should not be taxed 
to pay for it. Let us see. The account of the 
maple sugar, — that is very good and entertaining, 
and, I suppose, true. The story of the farmer's 
daughter, whom education had spoiled for every- 
thing useful on a farm, — that is good too, and we 
have much that is like it in Thomas's Almanack. 
But why this recommendation of stone houses? 
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They are not so cheap, not so diy, and not so fit for 
us. Our roads are always changing their direction, 
and after a man has built at great cost a stone house, 
a new road is opened, and he finds himself a mUe 
or two from the highway. Then our people are not 
stationary, like those of old countries, but always 
alert to better themselves, and wUl.remove from 
town to town as a new market opens or a better farm 
is to be had, and do not wish to spend too much on 
their buildings. 

The Commissioner advises the farmers to sell 
their cattle and their hay in the fall, and buy again 
in the spring. But we fanners always know wlmt 
our interest dictates, and do accordingly. We have 
no choice in thb matter ; our way is but too plain. 
Down below, where manure is cheap and hay dear, 
they will sell their oxen in November ; but for me 
to sell my cattle and my produce in the fall, would 
be to sell my farm; for I should have no manure to re- 
new a crop in the spring. And thus Necessity farms 
it ; necessity finds out when to go to Brighton, and 
when to feed in the stall, better than Mr. Colman 
can tell us. 

But especially observe what is said throughout 
these Reports of the model farms and model far- 
mers. One would think that Mr. D. and Major S. 
were the pillars of the Commonwealth. The good 
Commissioner takes off his hat when he approaches 
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them, distrusts the value of ** his feeble praise," and 
repeats his compliments as often as their names are 
introduced. And yet, in my opinion, Mr. D., with 
all his knowledge and present skill, would starve in 
two years on any one of fifty poor farms in this 
neighborhood, on each of which now a farmer man- 
ages to get a good living. Mr. D. inherited a farm, 
and spends on it every year from other resources ; 
otherwise his farm had ruined him long since ; — 
and as for the Major, he never got rich by hb skill 
in making land produce, but in making men pro- 
duce. The truth is, a farm will not make an honest 
man rich in money. I do not know of a single in- 
stance in which a man has honestly got rich by farm- 
ing alone. It cannot be done. The way in which 
men who have farms grow rich, is either by other 
resources, or by trade, or by getting their labor for 
nothing, or by other methods of which I could tell 
you many sad anecdotes. What does the Agricultu- 
ral Surveyor know of all this ? What can he know 7 
He is the victim of the ** Reports," that are sent 
him, of particular farms. He cannot go behind the 
estimates to know how the contracts were made, and 
how the sales were effected. The true men of skill, 
the poor f atmers, who, by the sweat of their face, 
without an inheritance and without offence to their 
conscience have reared a family of valuable citizens 
and matrons to the state, reduced a stubborn soil to 
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a good f anh, — although their buildings are many 
of them shabby, are the only right subjects of this 
Beport; yet these make no figure in it These 
should be holden up to imitation, and their methods 
detailed ; yet their houses are very uninviting and 
inconspicuous to State Commissioners. So with 
these premiums to farms, and premiums at cattle- 
shows. The class that I describe must pay the 
premium which is awarded to the rich. Yet the 
premium obviously ought to be given for the good 
management of a poor farm. 

In this strain the Farmer proceeded, adding many 
special criticisms. lie luul a good opinion of the 
Surveyor, and acquitted him of any bUune in the 
matter, but was incorrigible in his skepticism con- 
cerning the benefits conferred by leg^islatures on the 
agriculture of Massachusetts. I believe that my 
friend is a little stiff and inconvertible in his own 
opinions, and that there is another side to be beard ; 
but so much wisdom seemed to lie under all his 
statement that it deserved a record. 
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y. 

EUROPE AND EUROPEAN BOOKS.i 

It was a brighter day than we have often known 
in onr literary calendar, when within a twelvemonth 
a single London advertisement announced a new 
volume of poems by Wordsworth, poems by Tenny- 
son, and a play by Henry Taylor. Wordsworth's 
nature or character has had all the time it needed 
in order to make its mark and supply the want of 
talent. We have learned how to read him. We 
have ceased to expect that which he cannot give. 
He has the merit of just moral perception, but not 
that of deft poetic execution. How would Milton 
curl his lip at such slipshod newspaper style. Many 
of his poems, as for example the Rylstone Doe, 
might be all improvised. Nothing of Milton, noth- 
ing of Marvell, of Herbert, of Dryden, could be. 
These are such verses as in a just state of culture 
should be vers de sodStS^ such as every gentleman 
could write but none would think of printing, or of 
claiming the poet's laurel on their merit The Pin- 
dar, the Shakspeare, the Dante, whilst they have 
the just and open soul, have also the eye to see the 
dimmest star that glimmers in the Milky Way, the 
serratures of every leaf, the test-objects of the mi- 

> The Dial, vol. ui. p. 511. 
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croscope, and then the tongue to utter the same 
things in words that engrave them on all the ears 
of mankind. The poet demands all gifts, and not 
one or two only. 

The poet, like the electric rod, must reach from 
a point nearer the sky than all surrounding objects, 
down to the earth, and into the dark wet soil, or 
neither is of use. The poet must not only converse 
with pure thought, but he must demonstrate it al- 
most to the senses. His words must be pictures, 
his verses must be spheres and cubes, to be seen and 
smelled and handled. His fable must be a good 
story, and its meaning must hold as pure truth. In 
the debates on the Copyright Bill, in the English 
Parliament, Mr. Sergeant Wakley, the coroner, 
quoted Wordsworth's poetry in derision, and asked 
the roaring House of Commons what that meant, 
and whether a man should have public reward for 
writing such stuff. Homer, Horace, Milton and 
Chaucer would defy the coroner. Whilst they have 
wisdom to the wise, he would see tliat to the exter- 
nal they have external meaning. Coleridge excel- 
lently said of poetry, that poetry must first be good 
sense ; as a palace might well be magnificent, but 
first it must be a house. 

Woixlsworth is open to ridicule of this kind. 
And yet Wordsworth, though satisfied if he can 
suggest to a sympathetic mind his own mood, and 
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though setting a private and exaggerated value on 
his compositions; though confounding his acci- 
dental with the universal consciousness, and taking 
the public to task for not admiring his poetry, — 
is really a master of the English language, and his 
poems evince a power of diction that is no more 
rivalled by his contemporaries than is his poetic in- 
sight But the capital merit of Wordsworth is that 
he has done more for the sanity of this generation 
than any other writer. Early in life, at a crisis 
it is said in his private affairs, he made his election 
between assuming and defending some legal rights, 
with the chances of wealth and a position in the 
worid, — and the inward promptings of his heavenly 
genius ; he took his part ; he accepted the call to be 
a poet, and sat down, far from cities, with coarse 
clothing and plain fare to obey the heavenly vision. 
The choice he had made in his will, manifested it- 
self in every line to be reaL We have poets who 
write the poetry of society, of the patrician and con- 
ventional Europe, as Scott and Moore, and others 
who, like Byron or Bulwer, write the poetry of vice 
and disease. But Wordsworth threw himself into his 
place, made no reserves or stipulations ; man and 
writer were not to be divided. He sat at the foot 
of Helvellyn and on the margin of Windermere, 
and took their lustrous mornings and their sublime 
midnights for his theme, and not Marlow, nor Mas- 
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singer, not Horace, nor Milton, nor Dante* He 
once for all forsook the styles and standards and 
modes of tliinking of London and Paris, and the 
books read there, and the aims pursued, and wrote 
Helvellyn and Windermere, and the dim spirits 
which these haunts harbored. There was not the 
least attempt to reconcile these with the spirit of 
fashion and selfishness, nor to show, with great def- 
erence to the superior judgment of dukes and earls, 
that although London was the home for men of 
great parts, yet Westmoreland had these consola- 
tions for such as fate had condemned to the country 
life, — but with a complete satisfaction he pitied 
and rebuked their false lives, and celebrated his 
own with the religion of a true priest. Hence the 
antagonism which was immediately felt between his 
poetry and the spirit of the age, that here not only 
criticism but conscience and will were pai^ties ; the 
spirit of literature and the modes of living and the 
conventional theories of the conduct of life were 
called in question on wholly new grounds, — not 
from Platonism, not from Christianity, but from 
the lessons which the country muse taught a stout 
pedestrian climbing a mountain and following a 
river from its parent rill down to the sea. The 
Cannings and Jeffreys of the capital, the Court 
Journals and Literary Grazettes were not well 
pleased, and voted the poet a bore. But that which 
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rose in him so high as to the lips, rose in many 
others as'high as to the heart. What he said, they 
were prepared to hear and confirm. The influence 
was in the air, and was wafted up and down into 
lone and into populous places, resisting the popular 
taste, modifying opinions which it did not change, 
and soon came to be felt in poetry, in criticism, in 
plans of life, and at last in legislation. In this 
country it very early found a stronghold, and its 
effect may be traced on all the poetry both of Eng- 
land and America. 

But, notwithstanding all Wordsworth's grand 
merits, it was a great pleasure to know that Alfred 
Tennyson's two volumes were coming out in the 
same ship ; it was a great pleasure to receive them. 
The elegance, the wit and subtlety of this writer, 
liis rich fancy, his power of language, his metrical 
skill, his independence on any living masters, his 
peculiar topics, his taste for the costly and gorgeous, 
discriminate the musky poet of gardens and con- 
servatories, of parks and palaces. Perhaps we felt 
the popular objection that he wants rude truth; 
lie is too fine. In these boudoirs of damask and 
alabaster, one is farther off from stern nature and 
human life than in Lalla Kookh and *^ The Loves 
of the Angels." Amid swinging censers and per- 
fumed lamps, amidst velvet and glory we long for 
rain and frost Otto-of-roses is good, but wild air 
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is better. A critical friend of ours affirms that the 
vice which bereaved modem painters of their power, 
is the ambition to begin where their fathers ended; 
to equal the masters in their exquisite finish, instead 
of their religious purpose. The painters are not 
willing to paint ill enough ; they will not paint for 
tlieir times, agitated by the spirit which agitates 
their country; so should their picture picture us 
and draw all men after tliem; but they copy the 
technics of their predecessors, and paint for their 
predecessors' public. It seems as if the same vice 
had worked in poetry. Tennyson's compositions 
are not so milch poems as studies in poetry, or 
sketches after the styles of sundry old masters. He 
is not the husband, who builds the homestead after 
his own necessity, from foundation-stone to chim* 
ney-top and turret, but a tasteful bachelor who col- 
lects quaint staircases and groined ceilings. We 
have no right to such superfineness. We must not 
make our bread of pure sugar. These delicacies 
and splendors are then legitimate when they are the 
excess of substantial and necessary expenditure. 
The best songs in English poetry are by that heavy, 
hard, pedantic poet, Ben Jonson. Jonson is rude, 
and only on rare occasions gay. Tenuyson is al- 
ways fine; but Jonson's beauty is more grateful 
than Tennyson's. It is a natural manly grace of a 
robust workman. Ben's flowers are not in pots at 
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a city florist's, arranged on a flower-stand, but he 
is a countryman at a harvest-home, attending his 
ox-cart from the fields, loaded with potatoes and 
apples, with grapes and plums, with nuts and ber- 
ries, and stuck with boughs of hemlock and sweet- 
briar, with ferns and pond lilies which the children 
have gathered. But let us not quarrel with our 
benefactors. Perhaps Tennyson is too quaint and 
elegant. What then? It is long since we have 
had as good a lyrist ; it will be long before we have 
his superior. *^ Godiva" is a noble poem that will 
tell the legend a thousand years. The poem of all 
the poetry of the present age for which we predict 
the longest term, is ^^ Abou ben Adhem," of Leigh 
Hunt. Fortune will still have her part in every 
victory, and it is strange that one of the best poems 
should be written by a man who has hardly written 
any other. And ^* Godiva " is a parable which be- 
longs to the same gospel. ^^Locksley Hall" and 
**The Two Voices" are meditative poems, which 
were slowly written to be slowly read. *^ The Talk- 
ing Oak," though a little hurt by its wit and in- 
genuity, is beautiful, and the most poetic of the vol- 
ume. ^* Ulysses " belongs to a high class of poetry, 
destined to be the highest^ and to be more culti- 
vated in the next generation. *'(Enone" was a 
sketch of the same kind. * One of the best speci- 
mens we have of the class is Wordsworth's ** Lao- 
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damia," of which no special merit it can possess 
equals the total merit of having selected such a sub- 
ject in such a spirit 

Next to the poetry, the novels, which come to us 
in every ship from England, have an importance in- 
creased by the immense extension of their circula- 
tion through the new cheap press, which sends them 
to so many willing thousands. We have heard it 
alleged with some evidence tliat the prominence 
given to intellectual power in Bulwer's romances 
has proved a main stimulus to mental culture in 
thousands of young men in England and America. 
The effect on manners cannot be less sensible, and 
we can easily believe that the behavior of the ball- 
room and of the hotel has not failed to draw some 
addition of dignity and grace from the fair ideals 
with which the imagination of a novelist has filled 
the heads of the most imitative class. 

We are not very well versed in these books, yet 
we have read Mr. Bulwer enough to see that the 
story is rapid and interesting ; he has i-eally seen 
London society, and does not draw ignorant carica- 
tures. He is not a genius, but his novels are 
marked with great energy and with a courage of 
experiment which in each instance had its degree 
of success. The story of Zanoni was one of those 
world-fables which is so agreeable to tlie human 
imagination that it is found in some form in the 
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language of every country, and is always reappear- 
ing in literature. Many of the details of this novel 
preserve a poetic truth. We read Zanoni with 
pleasure, because magic is natural. It is implied 
in all superior culture that a complete man would 
need no auxiliaries to his personal presence. Tlie 
eye and the word are certainly far subtler and 
stronger weapons than either money or knives. 
Whoever looked on the hero would consent to his 
will, beiug certified that his aims were universal, 
not selfish ; and he would be obeyed as naturally as 
the rain and the sunshiue are. For this reason, chil- 
dren delight in fairy tales. Nature is described in 
them as the servant of man, which they feel ought 
to be true. But Zanoni pains us and the author 
loses our respect, because he speedily betrays that he 
does not see the true limitations of the charm ; be- 
cause the power with which his hero is armed is a 
toy, inasmuch as the power does not flow from its le- 
gitimate fountains in the mind, is a power for Lon- 
don ; a divine power converted into a burglar's false 
key or a highwayman's pistol to rob and kiU with. 
But Mr. Bulwer's recent stories have given us 
who do not read novels, occasion to think of this 
department of literature, supposed to be the natural 
fruit and expression of the age. We conceive that 
the obvious division of modern romance is into two 
kinds: first, the novels of costume or of circum- 
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stance, which is the old style, and vastly the most 
numerous. In this class, the hero, without any 
particular character, is in a very particular circum- 
stance ; he is greatly in want of a fortune or of a 
wife,. and usually of both, and the business of the 
piece is to provide him suitably. This is the prob- 
lem to be solved in thousands of English romances, 
including the Porter novels and the more splendid 
examples of the Edgeworth and Scott Romances. 

It is curious how sleepy and foolish we are, that 
these tales will so take us. Again and again we 
have been caught in that old foolish trap. Had 
one noble thought opening the chambers of the in- 
tellect, one sentiment; from the heart of God been 
spoken by them, the reader had been made a par- 
ticipator of their triumph ; he too had been an in- 
vited and eternal g^est ; but this reward granted 
them is property, all-excluding property, a little 
cake baked for them to eat and for none other, nay, 
a preference and cosseting which is rude and insult- 
ing to all but the minion. 

Except in the stories of Edgeworth and Scott, 
whose talent knew how to give to the book a thou- 
sand adventitious graces, the novels of costume are 
all one, and there is but one stimdanl English novel, 
like the one orthodox Buruioii, which with slight 
variation is repeated every Sunday from so many 
pulpits. 
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But the other novel, of which ** Wilhelm Meister " 
is the best specimen, the novel of character^ treats 
the reader with more respect ; the development of 
ciiaractor being the problem, the reader is made a 
partaker of the whole prosperity. Everything good 
in such a story remains with the reader when the 
book is closed. A noble book was Wilhelm Meis- 
ter. It gave the hint of a cultivated society which 
we found nowhere else. It was founded on power 
to do what was necessary, each person finding it an 
indispensabjie qualification of membership that he 
could do something useful, as in mechanics or agri- 
culture or other indispensable art ; then a probity, 
a justice was to be its element, symbolized by the 
insisting that each property should be cleared of 
privilege, and should pay its full tax to the State. 
Tlien a perception of beauty was the equally indis- 
pensable element of the association, by which each 
was dignified and all were dignified ; then each was 
to obey hisf genius to the length of abandonment. 
They watched each candidate vigilantly, without 
his knowing that he was observed, and when he had 
given proof that he was a faithful man, then all 
doors, all houses, all relations were open to him ; 
high behavior fraternized with high behavior, 
without question of heraldry, and the only power 
recognized is the force of character. ^ 

The novels of Fashion, of D'Israeli, Mrs. Gore, 
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Mr. Ward, belong to the class of novels of costume, 
because the aim is purely external success. Of the 
tales of fashionable life, by far the most agreeable 
and the most efficient was Vivian Grey. Young 
men were and still are the readers and victims. 
Byron ruled for a time, but Vivian, with no tithe 
of Byron's genius, rules longer. One can distin- 
guish the Vivians in all companies. They would 
quiz their father and mother and lover and friend. 
They discuss sun and planets, liberty and fate, love 
and death, over the soup. They never sleep, go 
nowhere, stay nowhere, eat nothing, and know no- 
body, but are up to anything, though it were the 
genesis of nature, or the lust cataclysm, — Festus- 
like, Faust-like, Jove-like, and could write an Iliad 
any rainy morning, if fame were not such a bore. 
Men, women, though the greatest and fairest, are 
stupid things ; but a rifle, and a mild pleasant gun- 
powder, a spaniel, and a cheroot, are themes for 
Olympus. I fear it was in part tlie influence of 
such pictures on living society which made the style 
of manners of which we have so many pictures, as, 
for example, in the following account of the Eng- 
lish f ashionist. ** His highest triumph is to appear 
with the most wooden nuinners, as little polished us 
will suffice to avoid costigation, nay, to contrive 
even his civilities so tliat they may appear as near 
as may be to affronts ; instead of a noble high-bred 
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ease, to have the com*age to offend against eveiy 
restraint of decorum, to invert the relation in which 
our sex stand to women, so that they appear the 
attacking, and he the passive or defensive party/' 

We must here check our gossip in mid volley 
and adjourn the rest of our critical chapter to a 
more convenient season. 



VI. 

PAST AND PBESENT.i 

Here is Carlyle's new poem, his Iliad of English 
woes, to follow his poem on France, entitled the 
History of the French Revolution. In its first 
aspect it is a political tract, and since Burke, since 
Milton, we have had nothing to compare with it. 
It grapples honestly with the facts lying before all 
men, groups and disposes them with a master's 
mind, and, with a heart full of manly tenderness, 
offers his best counsel to his brothers. Obviously 
it is the book of a powerful and accomplished 
thinker, who has looked with naked eyes at the 
dreadful political signs in England for the last few 
years, has conversed much on these topics with such 
wise men of all ranks and parties as are drawn to a 
scholar's house, until such daily and nightly medi* 

The Dial, vol. iv. p. 06. 
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tation has grown into a great connection, if not a 
system of thoughts ; and tlie topic of English poli- 
tics becomes the best veliide for the expression of 
his recent thinking, recommended to him by the de- 
sire to give some timely counsels, and to strip the 
worst mischiefs of their plausibility. It is a brave 
and just book, and not a semblance. ^^No new 
truth," say the critics on all sides. Is it so ? Truth 
is very old, but the merit of seers is not to invent 
but to dispose objects in their right places, and he 
is the commander who is always in die mount, 
whose eye not only sees details, but throws crowds 
of details into their right arrangement and a larger 
and juster totality than any other. The book makes 
great approaches to true contemporary history, a 
very rare success, and firmly holds up to daylight 
the absurdities still tolerated in the English and 
European system. It is such an appeal to the con- 
science and honor of England as cannot be forgot- 
ten, or be feigned to be forgotten. It jas the merit 
which belongs to every honest book, that it was self- 
examining before it was eloquent, and so hits all 
other men, and, as the country people say of good 
preaching, ^* comes bounce down into every pew." 
^very reader shall carry away something. The 
scholar shall read and write, the farmer and me- 
chanic shall toil, with new resolution, nor forget 
the book when they resume their labor. 
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Though no theocrat, and more than most philos- 
ophers a believer in political systems, Mr. Carlyle 
very fairly finds the calamity of the times, not in 
bad bills of Parliament, nor the remedy in good bills, 
but the vice in false and superficial aims of the peo- 
ple, and the remedy in honesty and insight Like 
every work of genius, its great value is in telling 
such simple truths. As we recall the topics, we 
are struck with the force given to the plain truths ; 
the picture of the English nation all sitting en- 
chanted, the poor, endianted so that they cannot 
work, die rich, enchanted so that they cannot enjoy, 
and are rich in vain ; the exposure of the progress 
of fraud into all arts and social activities ; the prop- 
osition that the laborer must have a greater share 
in his earnings ; that the principle of permanence 
shall be admitted into all contracts of mutual ser- 
vice ; that the state shall provide at least school- 
master's education for all the citizens ; the exhorta- 
tion to the workman that he shall respect the work 
and not the wages ; to the scholar that he shall be 
there for light ; to the idle, that no man shall sit 
idle ; the picture of Abbot Samson, the true gov- 
ernor, who ^^ is not there to expect reason and no- 
bleness of others, he is there to give them of his 
own reason and nobleness.;" and the assumption 
throughout the book, that a new chivalry and no- 
bility, namely the dynasty of labor, is replacing the 
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old nobilities. These things strike us with a force 
which reminds ns of the morals of the Oriental 
or early Ghreek masters, and of no modem book. 
Truly in these things is great reward. It is not by 
sitting still at a grand distance and calling the hu- 
man race larvce^ that men are to be helped, nor 
by helping the deprayed after their own foolish 
fashion, but by doing unweariedly the particular 
work we were bom to do. Let no man think him- 
self absolyed because he does a generous action and 
befriends the poor, but let him see whether he so 
holds his property that a benefit goes from it to alL 
A man's diet should be what is simplest and readi- 
est to be had, because it is so private a good. His 
house should be better, because that is for the use 
of hundreds, perhaps of thousands, and is the prop- 
erty of the traveller. But his speech is a perpetual 

i<u» .»d jield mother . U. n.> . n«er. Htam.- 
ners, — let them be hospitable and civilizing, so 
that no Phidias or Raphael shall have taught any- 
thing better in canvas or stone ; and his acts 
'should be representative of the human race, as one 
who makes them rich in his having, and poor in his 
want. 

It requires great courage in a man of letters to 
handle the contemporary practical questions; not 
because he then has all men for his rivals, but be* 
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cause of the infinite entanglements of the problem, 
and the waste of strength in gathering unripe fruits. 
The task is superhuman ; and the poet knows well 
that a little time will do more than the most puis- 
sant genius. Time stills the loud noise of opinions, 
sinks the smaU, raises the great, so that the true 
emerges without effort and in perfect harmony to 
all eyes ; but the truth of the present hour, except 
in particulars and single relations, is unattainable. 
Each man can very well know his own part of duty, 
if he will ; but to bring out the truth for beauty, 
and as literature, surmounts the powers of art. 
The most elaborate history of to<lay will have the 
oddest dislocated look in the next generation. The 
historian of to-day is yet three ages off. The poet 
cannot descend into the turbid present without in- 
jury to his rarest gifts. Hence that necessity of 
isolation which genius has always felt. He must 
stand on his glass tripod, if he would keep his elec- 
tricity. 

But when the political aspects are so calamitous 
that the sympathies of the man overpower the hab- 
its of the poet, a higher than literary inspiration 
may succor him. It is a costly proof of character, 
that the most renowned scholar of England should 
take his reputation in his hand and should descend 
into the ring ; and he has added to his love what- 
ever honor his opinions may forfeit. To atone for 
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this departure from the vomtb of the schohir and his 
eternal duties to this secular cliarity, we have at 
least this gain, that here is a message which those 
to whom it was addressed cannot choose but hear. 
Though they die, they must listen. It is plain that 
whether by hope or by fear, or were it only by de- 
light in this panorama of brilliant images, all the 
great classes of English society must read, eyen 
those whose existence it proscribes. Poor Queen 
Victoria, — poor Sir Robert Peel, poor Primate and 
Bishops, — poor Dukes and Lords ! There is no 
help in place or pride or in looking another way ; a 
grain of wit is more penetrating than the lightning 
of the night-storm, which no curtains or shutters 
will keep out. Here is a book which will be read, 
no thanks to anybody but itself. What pains, what 
hopes, what vows, shall come of the reading I 
Here is a book as full of treason as an egg is full 
of meat, and every lordship and worship and high 
form and ceremony of English conservatism tossed 
like a foot-ball into the air, and kept in the air, 
with merciless kicks and rebounds, and yet not a 
word is punishable by statute. The wit has eluded 
all official zeal; and yet these dire jokes, these 
cunning thrusts, this flaming sword of Cherubim 
waved high in air, illuminates the whole horizon, 
and shows to the eyes of the universe every wound 
it inflicts. Worst of all for the party attacked, it 
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bereayes them beforehand of all sympathy, by an- 
ticipating the plea of poetic and humane conserva- 
tism, and impressing the reader widi tihe conviction 
that the satirist himself has the truest love for 
everything old and excellent in English land and 
institutions, and a genuine respect for the basis of 
truth in those whom he exposes. 

We are at some loss how to state what strikes us 
as the fault of this remarkable book, for the vari- 
ety and excellence of the talent displayed in it is 
pretty sure to leave all special criticism in the 
wrong. And we may easily fail in expressing the 
general objection which we feeL It appears to us 
as a certain disproportion in the picture, caused by 
the obtrusion of the whims of the painter. In this 
work, as in his former labors, Mr. Carlyle reminds 
us of a sick giant. His humors are expressed 
with so much force of constitution that his fancies 
are more attractive and more credible than the san- 
ity of duller men. But the habitual exaggeration 
of the tone wearies whilst it stimulates. It is felt 
to be so much deduction from the universality of 
the picture. It is not serene sunshine, but every- 
thing is seen in lurid storm-lights. Every object 
attitudinizes, to the very mountains and stars al- 
most, under the refraction of this wonderful humor- 
ist ; and instead of the common earth and sky, we 
have a Martin's Creation or Judgment Day. A 
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crisis has always arrived which requires a deuB ex 
machind. One can hardly credit, whilst under the 
spell of this magician, that the world always had 
the same bankrupt look, to foregoing ages as to us, 
— as of a failed world just re-collecting its old 
withered forces to beg^n again and try to do a little 
business. It was perhaps inseparable from tlie at- 
tempt to write a book of wit and imagination on 
English politics, that a certain local emphasis and 
love of effect, such as is the vice of preaching, 
should appear, — producing on the reader a feeling 
of forlomness by the excess of value attributed to 
circumstances. But the splendor of wit cannot 
outdazzle the calm daylight, which always shows 
every individual man in balance with his age, and 
able to work out his own salvation from all the fol- 
lies of that, and no such glaring contrasts or sever- 
alties in that or this. Each age has its own follies, 
as its majority is made up of foolish young people ; 
its superstitions appear no superstitions to itself ; 
and if you should ask the contemporary, he would 
tell you, with pride or with regret, (according as 
he was practical or poetic), that he had none. But 
after a short time, down go its follies and weak- 
ness and the memory of them ; its virtues alone 
remain, and its limitation assumes tlie ^KMstic form 
of a beautiful superstition, as the dimness of our 
sight clothes the objects in the horizon with mut 
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and color. The revelation of Reason is this of the 
unchangeableness of the fact of homanity under all 
its subjectiye aspects ; that to the cowering it al- 
ways cowers, to the daring it opens great avenues. 
Tlie ancients are only venerable to us because dis- 
tance has destroyed what was trivial ; as the sun and 
stars affect us only grandly, because we cannot reach 
to their smoke and surfaces and say, Is that all 7 

And yet the gravity of the times, the manifold 
and increasing dangers of the English State, may 
easily excuse some over-coloring of the picture ; and 
we at this distance are not so far removed from 
any of the specific evils, and are deeply participant 
in too many, not to share the gloom and thank the 
love and the courage of the counsellor. This book 
is full of humanity, and nothing is more excellent 
in this as in all Mr. Carlyle's works, than the atti- 
tude of the writer. He has the dignity of a man 
of letters, who knows what belongs to him, and 
never deviates from his sphere ; a continuer of the 
great line of scholars, he sustains their office in the 
highest credit and honor. If the good heaven have 
any good word to impart to this unworthy genera- 
tion, here is one scribe qualified and clothed for 
its occasion. One excellence he has in an age of 
Mammon and of criticism, that he never suffers 
the eye of his wonder to close. Let who will be the 
dupe of trifles, he cannot keep his eye off from 
that gracious Infinite which enbosoms us. 
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As a literary artist he has great merits, be^n« 
ning with the main one that he never wrote one 
dull line. How well-read, how adroit, what thou- 
sand arts in his one art of writing ; with his expe- 
dient for expressing those unproven opinions which 
he entertains but will not endorse, by summoning 
one of his men of straw from the cell, — and the re- 
spectable Sauerteig, or Teuf elsdrockh, or Dryasdust, 
or Picturesque Traveller, says what is put into his 
mouth, and disappears. That morbid temperament 
has given his rhetoric a somewhat bloated charac- 
ter ; a luxury to many imaginative and learned 
persons, like a showery south-wind with its sun- 
bursts and rapid chasing of lights and glooms over 
the landscape, and yet its offensiveness to multi- 
tudes of reluctant lovers makes us often wish some 
concession were possible on the part of the humor- 
ist. Yet it must not be forgotten that in all his 
fun of castanets, or playing of tunes with a whip- 
lash like some renowned charioteers, — in all this 
glad and needful venting of his redundant spirits, 
he does yet ever and anon, as if catching the glance 
of one wise man in the crowd, quit his tempestuous 
key, and lance at him in clear level tone the very 
word, and then with new glee return to his game, 
lie is like a lover or an outlaw who wi*aps up his 
message in a serenade, which is nonsense to the 
sentinel, but salvation to the ear for which it is 
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meant. He does not dodge the question, but gives 
sincerity where it is due. 

One word more respecting this remarkable style. 
We have in literature few specimens of magnifi- 
cence. Plato is the purple ancient, and Bacon and 
Milton the modems of die richest strains. Burke 
sometimes reaches to that exuberant fullness, though 
deficient in depth. Carlyle, in his strange, half- 
mad way, has entered the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold, and shown a vigor and wealth of resource 
which has no rival in the tourney-play of these 
times ; — the indubitable champion of England. 
Carlyle is the first domestication of the modem 
system, with its infinity of details, into style. We 
have been civilizing veiy fast, building London 
and Paris, and now planting New England and 
India, New Holland and Oregon, — and it has not 
appeared in literature ; there has been no analogous 
expansion and recomposition in books. Carlyle's 
style is the first emergence of all this wealth and 
labor with which the world has gone with child so 
long. London and Europe, tunnelled, graded, 
corn-lawed, with trade-nobility, and East and West 
Indies for dependencies; and America, with the 
Rocky Hills in the horizon, have never before been 
conquered in literature. This is the first invasion 
and conquest. How like an air-balloon or bird of 
Jove does he seem to float over the continent, and 
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stooping here and there pounce on a fact as a sym- 
bol which was never a symbol before. This is the 
first experiment, and something of mdeness and 
haste must be pardoned to so g^reat an achievement. 
It will be done again and again, sharper, simpler; 
but fortunate is he who did it first, diough never so 
giant-like and fabulous. This grandiose character 
pervades his wit and his imagination. We have 
never had anything in literature so like earthquakes 
as the laughter of Carlyle. He ** shakes with his 
mountain mirth." It is like the laughter of the 
Genii in the horizon. These jokes shake down 
Parliament-house and Windsor Castle, Temple and 
Tower, and the future shall echo the dangerous 
peals. The other particular of magnificence is in 
his rhymes. Carlyle is a poet who is altogether 
too burly in his frame and habit to submit to the 
limits of metre. Yet he is full of rhythm, not only 
in the perpetual melody of his periods, but in the 
burdens, refrains, and grand returns of his sense 
and music. Whatever thought or motto has once 
appeared to him fraught with meaning, becomes an 
omen to him henceforward, and is sure to return 
with deeper tones and weightier import, now as 
threat, now as confirmation, in gigantic reverbera- 
tion, as if the hills, the horizon, and the next ages 
returned the sound. 
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vn. 

A LETTBR.1 

As we are very liable, in common with the 
letter-writing world, to fall behind -hand in our 
correspondence ; and a little more liable because in 
consequence of our editorial function we receive 
more epistles than our individual share, we have 
thought that we might dear our account by writing 
a quarterly catholic letter to all and several who 
have honored us, in verse or prose, with their confi- 
dence, and expressed a curiosity to know our opin- 
ion. We shall be compelled to dispose veiy rap- 
idly of quite miscellaneous topics. 

And first, in regard to the writer who has given 
us his speculations on Rail-roads and Air-roads, our 
correspondent shall have his pwn way. To the rail- 
way, we must say, — like the courageous lord mayor 
at liis first hunting, when told the hare was com- 
ing, — ^* Let it come, in Heaven's name, I am not 
afraid oil\ " Very unlooked-for political and so- 
cial effects of the iron road are fast appearing. It 
will require an expansion of the police of the old 
world. When a rail-road train shoots through Eu- 
rope eveiy day from Brussels to Vienna, from 
Vienna to Constantinople, it cannot stop every 

1 The Dial, voL ir. p. 262. 
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twenty or thirty miles at a German custom-house, 
for examination of property and passports. But 
when our correspondent proceeds to flying-machines, 
we have no longer the smallest taper-light of credi- 
ble information and experience left, and must speak 
on a priori groimds. 

Shortly then, we think the population is not yet 
quite fit for them, and therefore there will be 
none. Our friend suggests so many inconyeniences 
from piracy out of the high air to orchards and 
lone houses, and also to other high fliers; and 
the total inadequacy of the present system of de- 
fence, that we have not the heart to break the 
sleep of the good public by the repetition of these 
details. When children come into the library, 
we put the inkstand and the watch on the high 
shelf until they be a little older ; and Nature has 
set the sun and moon in plain sight and use, but 
laid them on the high shelf where her roystering 
boys may not in some mad Saturday afternoon 
pull them down or bum their fingers. The sea 
and the iron road are safer toys for such ungrown 
people ; we are not yet ripe to be birds. 

In the next place, to fifteen letters on Communi- 
ties, and the Prospects of Culture, and the destin- 
ies of the cultivated class, — what answer 7 Excel- 
lent reasons have been shown us why the writers, 
obviously persons of sincerity and elegance, should 
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be dissatisfied with the life they lead, and with 
their company. They have exhausted all its bene- 
fit, and will not bear it much longer. Excellent 
reasons they have shown why something better 
shoidd be tried. They want a friend to whom they 
can speak and from whom they may hear now and 
then a reasonable word. They are willing to work, 
so it be with friends. They do not entertain any- 
thing absurd or even difficult. They do not wish 
to force society into hated reforms, nor to break 
witli society. They do not wish a township, or 
any large expenditure, or incorporated association, 
but simply a concentration of chosen people. By 
the slightest possible concert, persevered in through 
four or five years, they think that a neighborhood 
might be formed of friends who would provoke 
each otlier to the best activity. They believe that 
this society would fill up the terrific chasm of ennui, 
and would give their genius that inspiration which 
it seems to wait in vain. 

But, ^ the selfishness I * One of the writers 
relentingly says, ^^ What shall my uncles and aunts 
do without me? " and desires distinctly to be under- 
stood not to propose the Indian mode of giving 
decrepit relatives as much of the mud of holy 
Ganges as they can swallow, and more, but to be- 
gin the enterprise of concentration by concentrating 
all uncles and aunts in one delightful village by 
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themselves I — so heedless is our eorrespondent of 
putting all the dough into one pan, and all the 
leaven into another. Another objeetion seems to 
have occurred to a subtle but ardent advocate. Is 
it, he writes, a too great wilfidness and intermed- 
dling with life, — with life, which is better accepted 
than calculated? Perliaps so; but let us not be 
too curiously good. The Buddhist is a practical 
Necessitarian ; the Yankee is not. We do a great 
many selfish things every day ; among them all let 
us do one thing of enlightened selfishness. It were 
fit to forbid concert and calculation in this particu- 
lar, if that were our system, if we were up to the 
mark of self-denial and faith in our general activity. 
But to be prudent in all the particulars ot life, and 
in this one thing alone religiously forbearing ; pru- 
dent to secure to ourselves an injurious society, 
temptations to folly and despair, degrading exam- 
ples, and enemies; and only abstinent when it is 
proposed to provide ourselves with guides, examples, 
lovers! 

We shall hardly trust ourselves to reply to argu- 
ments by which we would too gladly be persuaded. 
The more discontent, the better we like it. It is 
not for nothing, we assure ourselves, that our people 
are busied with these projects of a better social 
state, and that sincere persons of all parties are de- 
manding somewhat vital and poetic of our stagnant 
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society. How fantastic and unpresentable soever 
the theory has hitherto seemed, how swiftly shrink- 
ing from the examination of practical men, let us 
not lose the warning of that most significant dream. 
How joyfully we have felt the admonition of larger 
natures which despised our aims and pursuits, con- 
scious that a voice out of heaven spoke to us in 
that scorn. But it would be unjust not to remind 
our younger friends that whilst this aspiration has 
always made its mark in the lives of men of 
thought, in vigorous individuals it does not remain 
a detached object, but is satisfied along with the 
satisfaction of other aims. To live solitary and 
unexpressed, is painful, — painful in proportion to 
one's consciousness of ripeness and equality to the 
offices of friendship. But herein we are never 
quite forsaken by the Divine Providence. The 
loneliest man, after twenty years, discovers that he 
stood in a circle of friends, who will then show like 
a close fraternity held by some masonic tie. But 
we are impatient of the tedious introductions of 
Destiny, and a little faithless, and would venture 
something to accelerate them. One thing is plain, 
that discontent and the luxury of tears will bring 
nothing to pass. Segrets and Bohemian castles 
and flBsthetic villages are not a very self-helping 
class of productions, but are the voices of debility. 
Especially to one importunate correspondent we 
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must say tliat there is no chance for the eesthetio 
Tillage. Every one of the villagers has committed 
his several blunder ; his genius was good, his stars 
consenting, but he was a marplot And though 
the recuperative force in every man may be relied 
on infinitely, it must be relied on before it will 
exert itself. As long as he sleeps in the shade of 
the present error, the after-nature does not betray 
its resources. Whilst he dwells in the old sin, he 
will pay the old fine. 

More letters we have on the subject of the posi« 
tion of young men, which accord well enough with 
what we see and hear. There is an American dis- 
ease, a paralysis of the active faculties, which falls 
on young men of this country as soon as they 
have finished their college education, which strips 
them of all manly aims and bereaves them of ani- 
mal spirits ; so that the noblest youths are in a few 
}'ears converted into pale Caryatides to uphold the 
temple of conventions. They are in the state of 
the young Persians, when "that mighty Yezdam 
prophet'' addressed them and said, "Behold the 
signs of evil days are come ; there is now no longer 
any right course of action, nor any self-devotion left 
among the Iranis.*' As soon as they have arrived 
at this term, there are no employments to satisfy 
them, they are educated above the work of their 
times and country, and disdain it. Many of the 
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more acute minds pass into a lofty criticism of these 
things, which only embitters their sensibility to the 
evil and widens the feeling of hostility between 
them and the citizens at large. From this cause, 
companies of the best-educated young men in the 
Atlantic states every week take their departure for 
Europe ; for no business that they have in that coun- 
try, but simply because they shall so be hid from 
the reproachful eyes of their countrymen and agree- 
ably entertained for one or two years, with some 
lurking hope, no doubt, that something may turn 
up to give them a decided direction. It is easy to 
see that this is only a postponement of their proper 
work, with the additional disadvantage of a two 
years' vacation. Add that this class is rapidly in- 
creasing by the infatuation of the active class, who, 
whilst they regard these young Athenians with sus- 
picion and dislike, educate their own children in 
the same courses, and use all possible endeavors to 
secure to them the same result. 

Certainly we are not Insensible to this calamity, 
as described by the observers or witnessed by our- 
selves. It is not quite new and peculiar; though 
we should not know where to find in literature any 
record of so much unbalanced intellectuality, such 
undeniable apprehension without talent, so much 
power without equal applicability, as our young 
men pretend to. Yet in Theodore Mimdt's account 
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of Frederic HSlderlin's " Hyperion/' we were not 
a little struck with the following Jeremiad of the 
despair of Germany, whose tone is still so familiar 
that we were somewhat mortified to find that it was 
written in 1799. '^ Then came I to the Germans. 
I cannot conceive of a people more disjoined than 
the Germans. Mechanics you shall see, but no man. 
Is it not like some battle-field, where hands and 
arms and all members lie scattered about, whilst 
the life-blood runs away into the sand ? Let every 
man mind his own, you say, and I say the same. 
Only let him mind it with all his heart, and not 
with this cold study, literally, hypocritically, to ap- 
pear that which he passes for, — but in good ear- 
nest, and in all love, let him be that which he is ; 
then there is a soul in his deed. And is he driven 
into a circumstance where the spirit must not live? 
Let him thrust it from him with scorn, and learn 
to dig and plough. There is nothing holy which is 
not desecrated, which is not degraded to a mean end 
among this people. It is heartrending to see your 
poet, your artist, and all who still revere genius, 
who love and foster the Beautiful. The Gh>odl 
They live in the world as strangers in their own 
house ; they are like the patient Ulysses whilst he 
sat in the guise of a beggar at his ovm door, whilst 
shameless rioters shouted in the hall and asked. 
Who brought the ragamuffin here ? Full of love, 
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talent and bope, spring up the darlings of the muse 
among the Germans ; some seven years later, and 
they flit about like ghosts, cold and silent ; they are 
like a soil which an enemy has sown with poison, 
that it will not bear a blade of grass. On earth all 
is imperfect! is the old proverb of the German. 
Aye, but if one should say to these God-forsaken, 
that with them all is imperfect only because they 
leave nothing puro which they do not pollute, noth- 
ing holy which they do not defile with their fum- 
bling hands ; that with them nothing prospers be- 
cause the godlike nature which is the root of all 
prosperity they do not revere ; that with them, truly, 
life is shallow and anxious and full of discord, be- 
cause they despise genius, which brings power and 
nobleness into manly action, cheerfulness into en- 
durance, and love and brotherhood into towns and 
houses. Where a people honors genius in its ar- 
tists, there breathes like an atmosphere a universal 
soul, to which the shy sensibility opens, which melts 
self-conceit, — all hearts become pious and great, 
and it adds fire to heroes. The home of all men is 
with such a people, and there will the stranger glad- 
ly abide. But where the divine nature and the ar- 
tist is crushed, the sweetness of life is gone, and 
every other planet is better than the earth. Men 
deteriorate, folly increases, and a gross mind with 
it; drunkenness comes with a disaster; with the 
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wantonness of the tongue and with the anxiety for 
a livelihood the ble&sing of every year becomes a 
curse, and all the gods depart/' 

The steep antagonism between the money-getting 
and the academic class must be freely admitted, and 
perhaps is the more violent, that whilst our work is 
imposed by the soil and the sea, our culture is the 
tradition of Europe. But we cannot share the des- 
peration of our contemporaries ; least of all should 
we think a preternatural enlargement of the intel- 
lect a calamity. A new perception, tlie smallest new 
activity given to the perceptive power, is a victory 
won to the living universe from Chaos and old 
Night, and cheaply bought by any amounts of liard 
fare and false social position. The balance of mind 
and body will redress itself fast enough. Super- 
flcialness is the real distemper. In all the cases we 
have ever seen where people were supposed to suf- 
fer from too much wit, or, as men said, fi-om a blade 
too sliarp for the scabbard, it turned out that they 
had not wit enough. It may easily happen that we 
are grown very idle, and must go to work, and that 
the times must be worse before they are better. It 
is very certain that speculation is no succedaneum 
for life. What we would know, we must do. As 
if any taste or imagination could take the place of 
fidelity I The old Duty is the old God. And we 
may come to this by the rudest teaching. A friend 
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of ours went five years ago to Illinois to bny afarm 
for his son. Though there were crowds of emi- 
grants in the roads, the country was open on both 
sides, and long intervals between hamlets and houses. 
Now after five years he had just been to visit the 
young farmer and see how he prospered, and reports 
that a miracle had been wrought. From Massachu- 
setts to Illinois the land is fenced in and builded 
over, almost like New England itself, and the proofs 
of thrifty cultivation abound; — a result not so 
much owing to the natural increase of population, 
as to the hard times, which, driving men out of 
cities and trade, forced them to take off their coats 
and go to work on the land ; which has rewarded 
them not only with wheat but with habits of labor. 
Perhaps the adversities of our commerce have not 
yet been pushed to the wholesomest degree of sever- 
ity. Apathies and total want of work, and reflec- 
tion on the imaginative character of American life, 
etc., etc., are like seasickness, and never will obtain 
any sympathy if there is a wood-pile in the yard, or 
an unweeded patch in the garden ; not to mention 
the graver absurdity of a youth of noble aims who 
can find no field for his energies, whilst the colossal 
wrongs of the Indian, of the Negro, of the emigrant, 
remain unmitigated, and the religious, civil and 
judicial forms of the country are confessedly effete 
and offensive. We must refer our clients back to 
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themselyes, believing that every man knows in hia 
heart the cure for the disease he so ostentatiously 
bewails. 

As far as our correspondents have entangled their 
private griefs with the cause of American Literature, 
we counsel them to disengage themselves as fast as 
possible. In Cambridge orations and elsewhere 
there is much inquiry for that great absentee Amer- 
ican Literature. What can have become of it? 
The least said is best. A literature is no man's 
private concern, but a secular and generic result, 
and is the affair of a power which works by a prod- 
igality of life and force very dismaying to behold, 
— every trait of beauty purchased by hecatombs of 
private tragedy. The pruning in the wild gardens 
of nature is never forboiiie. Many of the best 
must die of consumption, many of despair, and 
many be stupid and insane, before the one great and 
fortunate life which they each predicted can shoot 
up into a thrifty and beneficent existence. 

vm. 

THB TRAGIC.1 

Hb has seen but half the universe who never has 
been shewn the house of Pain. As the salt sea 

1 Fh>m the coune on ''Uimian Life," read in Boston, 
183D-I0. Published in The Dial, vol. iv. p. 616. 
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covers more than two-thirds of the surface of the 
globe, so sorrow encroaches in man on felicity. 
The conversation of men is a mixture of regrets 
and apprehensions. I do not know but the preva> 
lent hue of things to the eye of leisure is melan- 
choly. In the dark hours, our existence seems to 
be a defensive war, a struggle against the encroach- 
ing All, which threatens surely to engulf us soon, 
and is impatient of our short reprieve. How slen- 
der the possession that yet remains to us; how 
faint the animation I how the spirit seems already 
to contract its domain, retiring within narrower 
walls by the loss of memory, leaving its planted 
fields to erasure and annihilation. Already our 
own thoughts and words have an alien sound. 
There is a simultaneous diminution of memory and 
hope. Projects that once we laughed and leapt to 
execute, find us now sleepy and preparing to lie 
down in the snow. And in the serene hours we 
have no courage to spare. We cannot afford to let 
go any advantages. The riches of body or of mind 
which we do not need to-day, are the reserved fund 
against the calamity tliat may arrive to-morrow. It 
is usually agreed that some nations have a more 
sombre temperament^ and one would say that his- 
tory gave 110 record of any society in which de- 
spondency came so readily to heart as we see it and 
feel it in ours. Melancholy cleaves to the English 
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mind in both Iiemispheres as closely as to the 
strings of an ^olian haq). Men and women at 
thirty years, and even earlier, have lost all spring 
and vivacity, and if they fail in their first enter- 
prizes they throw up the game. But whether we 
and those who are next to us are more or less vul- 
nerable, no theory of life can have any right which 
leaves out of account the values of vice, pain, 
disease, poverty, insecurity, disunion, fear and 
death. 

What are the conspicuous tragic elements in hu- 
man nature? The bitterest tragic elem^t in life to 
be derived from an intellectual source is the belief 
in a brute Fate or Destiny ; the belief that the 
order of nature and events is controlled by a law 
not adapted to man, nor man to that, but which 
holds on its way to the end, serving him if his 
wishes chance to lie in the same course, crushing 
him if his wishes lie contrary to it, and heedless 
whether it serves or crushes him. This is the 
terrible meaning that lies at the foundation of tlie 
old Greek tragedy, and makes the CEdipus and 
Antigone and Orestes objects of such hopeless com- 
miseration. They must perish, and tliere is no over- 
god to stop or to mollify this hideous enginery that 
grinds or tliunders, and snatches them up into its 
terrific system. The same idea makes the paralyss- 
ing terror with which the East Indian mythology 
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haunts the imagination. The same thought is the 
predestination of the Turk. And nniveinsally, in 
uneducated and unreflecting persons on whom too 
the religious sentiment exerts little force, we dis- 
cover traits of the same superstition: **If you 
baulk water you will be drowned the next time ; '* 
*^ if you count ten stars you will fall down dead ; " 
^^ if you spill the salt ; '' *^ if your fork sticks up- 
right in the floor ; " ** if you say the Lord's prayer 
backwaixls ; " — and so on, a several penalty, nowise 
grounded in the nature of the tiling, but on an arbi- 
trary will. But this terror of contravening an un- 
ascertained and unascertainable will, cannot co-exist 
with reflection : it disappears with civilization, and 
can no more be reproduced than the fear of ghosts 
after childhood. It is discriminated from the doc- 
trine of Philosophical Necessity herein: that the 
last is an Optimism, and therefore the suffering 
individual finds his good consulted in the good of 
all, of which he is a part. But in destiny, it is not 
the good of the whole or the best iMl that is en- 
acted, but only one particular wUL Destiny prop- 
erly is not a will at all, but an immense whim ; 
and this the only ground of terror and despair in 
the rational mind, and of tragedy in literature. 
Hence the antique tragedy, which was founded on 
this faith, can never be reproduced. 

After reason and faith have introduced a better 
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publio and private tradition, the tragic element is 
somewhat circumscribed. Tliere must always re- 
main, however, the hindrance of our private satis- 
faction by the laws of the world. The law which 
establishes nature and the human race, continually 
thwarts the will of ignorant individuals, and this in 
the particulars of disease, want, insecurity and dis- 
union. 

But the essence of tragedy does not seem to me 
to lie in any list of particular evils. After we have 
enumerated famine, fever, inaptitude, mutilation, 
rack, madness and loss of friends, we have not yet 
included the proper tragic element, which is Terror, 
and which does not respect definite evils but indefi- 
nite; an ominous spirit which haunts the after- 
noon and the night, idleness and solitude. 

A low, haggard sprite sits by our side, *^ casting 
the fashion of uncertain evils " — a sinister present- 
iment, a power of the imagination to dislocate 
things orderly and cheerful and show them in start- 
ling array. Hark ! what sounds on the night wind, 
the cry of Murder in that friendly house ; see these 
marks of stamping feet, of hidden riot The whis- 
per overheard, the detected glance, the glare of 
malignity, ungrounded fears, suspicions, half -knowl- 
edge and mistakes, darken the brow and chill the 
heart of men. And accordingly it is natures not 
clear, not of quick and steady perceptions, but im- 
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perfect characters from which somewhat is hidden 
that all others see, who suffer most from these 
causes. In those persons who move the profoundest 
pity, tragedy seems to consist in temperament, not 
in events. There are people who have an appetite 
for grief, pleasure is not strong enough and they 
crave pain; mithridatic stomachs which must be fed 
on poisoned bread, natures so doomed that no pros- 
perity can soothe their ragged and dishevelled des- 
olation. They mis-hear and mis-behold, they sus- 
pect and dread. They handle every netde and ivy 
in the hedge, and tread on every snake in the 
meadow. 

« Come bad chance, 
And we add to it our strength* 
And we teach it art and lengthy 
Itaolf o'er us to advance." 

Frankly, then, it is necessary to say that all 
sorrow dwells in a low region. It is superficial ; 
for the most part fantastic, or in the appearance 
and not in things. Tragedy is in the eye of the 
observer, and not in the . heart of the sufferer. 
It looks like an insupportable load under which 
earth moans aloud. But analyze it ; it is not I, 
it is not you, it is always another person who is 
tormented. If a man says, Lol I suffer — it is 
apparent that he suffers not, for grief is dumb. 
It is so distributed as not to destroy. That 
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wliioh would rend you falls on tougher textures. 
That which seems intolerable reproach or bereave- 
menty does not take from the accused or bereaved 
man or woman appetite or sleep. Some men are 
above grief, and some below it. Few are capa- 
ble of love. In phlegmatic natures calamity is 
unaffectingy in shallow natures it is rhetorical. 
Tragedy must be somewhat which I can respect. 
A querulous habit is not tragedy. A panic such 
as frequently in ancient or savage nations put a 
troop or an army to flight without an enemy ; a 
fear of ghosts ; a terror of freezing to death that 
seizes a man in a winter midnight on the moors ; 
a fright at uncertain sounds heard by a family at 
night in the cellar or on the stairs, — are terrors 
that make the knees knock and the teeth clatter, 
but are no tragedy, any more than seasickness, 
which may also desti*oy life. It is full of illusion. 
As it comes, it has its support. The most exposed 
classes, soldiers, sailors, paupers, are nowise desti- 
tute of animal spirits. The spirit is true to it- 
self, and finds its* own support in any condition, 
learns to live in what is called calamity as easily 
as in what is called felicity ; as the frailest glass- 
bell will support a weight of a thousand pounds of 
water at the bottom of a river or sea, if filled with 

w 

the same. 

A man should not commit his tranquillity to 
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things, but should keep as much as possible the 
reins in his own hands, rarely giving way to ex- 
treme emotion of joy or grief. It is observed 
that the earliest works of the art of sculpture 
are countenances pf sublime tranquillity. The 
Egyptian sphinxes, which sit to-day as they sat 
when the Grreek came and saw them and departed, 
and when the Roman came and saw them and 
departed, and as they will still sit when the Turk, 
the Frenchman and the Englishman, who visit 
them now, shall have passed by, — ^^ with their 
stony eyes fixed on the East and on the Nile," have 
countenances expressive of complacency and repose, 
an expression of health, deserving their longevity, 
and verifying the primeval sentence of history on 
the permanency of that people, ^^ Their strength is 
to sit still." To this architectural stability of the 
human form, the Greek genius added an ideal 
beauty, without disturbing the seals of serenity ; 
permitting no violence of mirth, or wrath, or 
suffering. This was true to human nature. For, 
in life, actions are few, opinions even few, prayers 
few ; loves, hatreds, or any emissions of the soul. 
All that life demands of us through the greater 
part of the day, is an equilibrium, a readiness, 
open eyes and ears, and free hands. Society 
asks this, and truth, and love, and the genius of 
our life. There is a fire in some men which do- 
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mands an outlet in some rude action ; they betray 
their impatience of quiet by an irregular Catali- 
narian gait; by irregular, faltering, disturbed 
speech, too emphatic for the occasion. They treat 
trifles with a tragic air. This is not beautifuL 
Could ihey not lay a rod or two of stone wall, 
and work o£E this superabundant irritability? 
When two strangers meet in the highway, what 
each demands of the other is that the aspect 
should shew a firm mind, ready for any event of 
good or ill, prepared alike to give death or to 
give life, as the emergency of the next moment 
may require. We roust walk as guests in nature ; 
not impassioned, but cool and disengaged. A 
man should try Time, and his face should wear 
the expression of a just judge, who has nowise 
made up his opinion, who fears nothing, and even 
hopes nothing, but who puts nature and fortune 
on their merits: he will hear the case out, and 
then decide. For all melancholy, as all passion, 
belongs to the exterior life. Whilst a man is 
not grounded in the divine life by his proper 
roots, he clings by some tendrils of affection to 
society — mayhap to what is best and greatest in 
it, and in calm times it will not appear that he 
is adrift and not moored ; but let any shock take 
place in society, any revolution of custom, of law, 
of opinion, and at once his type of permanence 
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is shaken. The disorder of his neighbors ap- 
pears to him universal disorder; chaos is come 
again. But in truth he was ahready a driving 
wreck, before the wind arose which only revealed 
to him his vagabond state. If a man is centred, 
men and events appear to him a fair image or 
reflection of that which he knoweth beforehand 
in himself. If any perversity or profligacy break 
out in society, he will join with others to avert 
the mischief, but it will not arouse resentment 
or fear, because he discerns its impassable Umits. 
He sees already in the ebullition of sin the simul- 
taneous redress. 

Particular reliefs also, fit themselves to human 
calamities; for the world will be in equilibrium, 
and hates all manner of exaggeration. 

Time, the consoler, Time, the rich carrier of all 
changes, dries tlie freshest tears by obtruding new 
figures, new costumes, new roads, on our eye, new 
voices on our ear. As the west wind lifts up 
again the heads of the wheat which were bent 
down and lodged in the storm, and combs out 
the matted and dishevelled grass as it lay in 
night-locks on the ground, so we let in time as a 
drying wind into the seed-field of thoughts which 
are dark and wet and low bent Time restores 
to them temper and elasticity. How fast we for- 
get the blow that threatened to cripple us. N»- 
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ture will not sit still ; the faculties will do some* 
what; new hopes spring, new affections twine and 
the broken is whole again. 

Time consoles, but Temperament resists the 
impression of pain. Nature proportions her de- 
fence to the assault. Our hiunan being is won- 
derfully plastic ; if it cannot win this satisfaction 
here, it makes itself amends by running out there 
and winning that. It is like a stream of water, 
which if dammed up on one bank, overruns the 
other, and flows equally at its own convenience 
over sand, or mud, or marble. Most suffering is 
only apparent. We fancy it is torture ; the patient 
has his own compensations. A tender American 
girl doubts of Divine Providence whilst she reads 
the horrors of ** the middle passage ; " and they 
are bad enough at the mildest; but to such as 
she these crucifixions do not come : they come to 
the obtuse and barbarous, to whom they are not 
horrid, but only a little worse than the old suf- 
ferings. They exchange a cannibal war for the 
stench of the hold. They have gratifications 
which would be none to the civilized girl. The 
market-man never damned the lady because she 
had not paid her bill, but the stout Irishwoman 
has to take that once a month. She however 
never feels weakness in her back because of the 
slave-trade. This self-adapting strength is espo* 
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cially seen in disease. *^ It is my daty/' says Sir 
Charles Bell, **to visit certain wards of the hos- 
pital where there is no patient admitted but with 
that complaint which most fills the imagination 
with the idea of insupportable pain and certain 
deatlL Yet these wards are not the least re- 
markable for the composure and cheerfulness of 
their inmates. The individual who sufEers has a 
mysterious counterbalance to that condition, which, 
to us who look upon her, appears to be attended 
with no alleviating circumstance." Analogous 
supplies are made to those individuals whose char- 
acter leads them to vast exertions of body and 
mind. Napoleon said to one of his friends at 
St. Helena, ** Nature seems to have calculated 
that I should have great reverses to endure, for 
she has given me a temperament like a block of 
marble. Thunder cannot move it; the shaft 
merely glides along. The great events of my life 
have slipped over me without making any demand 
on my moral or physical nature." 

The intellect is a consoler, which delights in de- 
taching or putting an interval between a man and 
his fortune, and so converts the sufferer into a spec- 
tator and his pain into poetry. It yields the joys 
of conversation, of letters and of science. Hence 
also the torments of life become tuneful tragedy, 
solemn and soft with music, and garnished with rich 
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dark pictures. But higher still than the actiyities 
of art, the intellect in its purity and the moral sense 
in its purity are not distingubhed from each other, 
and both ravish us into a region whereinto these 
passionate clouds of sorrow cannot rise. 
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Absndonmeiit, no gnntness wfthoot, 
vit. 173 ; the wet of life, IL 300. 

Abdel Kader, end Dannuw, tIL 266; 
on nobility, vi. 170. 

Able men, here respect for JosUoe, I. 
100 ; aak only for ability, no matter 
of what kind, It. 286. 

Abolition, bigot In, II. 63 ; the church 
appears In, HI. 230 \ church hoetile 
to, z. 114 ; shadow of Clarkson, II. 
62; oonirentiona, IL 129; effect of, 
xl. 132; tranacendentalists and, L 
328, 329. See below. 

Abolitionist, every man an, xl. 106, 
236 ; fanner the true, vIL 137 ; love 
the nroh-, xl. 203 ; nuide by slavery, 
XL263. 

Aboriginal man not aa engagfaig flf- 
nre, vlU. 266. 

Aboriginal power, IL 333 ; vL 73. 

Aboriginal races. Incapable of Im- 
provement, xlL 24. 

Aboriginal, the SUte not. IIL 191. 

Absolve you to vourself, 11. 62. 

Absolute and relative, Iv. 144. 

Abstemious, of criticism. vIL 173 ; spir- 
it's teachings are, Iv. 134. 

Abeteralottsness, quiddllug, tL 148. 

Abstinence, L 206. 

Abstract truth, free from local and 
personal reference, H. 304. 309. 

Abstraction, of scholars, rlii. 273. 

Abstraottonlsts, Natoia fonlshea, 111. 
226; Iv. 148,149. 

Absurdity, difference from me, the 
measure of, Iv. 29. 

Abu AU Seena, Iv. 93. 

Abu TUeb, vL 268. 
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Abul KhaIn, Iv. 93. 

Abury, temple at, t. 263, 206. 

Abuses block the ways to Inerativa 
employments, L 220. 

Abyss, replies to abyaa, tIL 164 1 of be- 
ing, IL 116 ; Iv. 84. 

Aoddents, not to be feared, tL 221 ; 
Insurance oAce Increases, 11. 84; 
there are no, tiL 127 ; lovehr, of na- 
ture, IIL 221 ; resisting; vL29. 

Aocompllsbments^ vL 188; of the 
sehobr, x. 266. 

Accuracy essential to beauty, x. 146. 

AchloTement, powei; ^'i** ^^i ^"""^ 
computed by time, IL 296. 

Achillea, In vwrj mtioB, tU. 941 1 toI- 
nerable, U. 103. 

Achromatic lens, aeedfol to aee real- 
ity, X. 102. 

Acorn, a thousand foresta In one. iL 
10. 

Acquaintanoee, hk^the great luq>pi- 
nem of life. tU. 28b. 

Acquainted, be not too much, flL 133. 

Acraj cleaTO to thine, vl. 232 ; my, ix. 

Acres, black, of the night, Ix. 283; 
mystic fruit, 127 ; sltfaat, 36. 

Acrostic, a character like, IL 60, 141. 

Action, Actions, honest and natu- 
ral, agree, II. 60; traasflgnred as 
thouffhts, L 07 ; of infinite elastid- 
tv, IL 66; diMMae to greater coi 
elusions, ItL 186 j. not rashly ex- 
plained, 106 ["future not to be 
decided beforehand. xL 196; indlf- 
ferenoy of, U. 296 ; in life, few, xil. 
267; what are called good, IL 64| 
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X. 264 ; great, do not let lu go be- 
liiud UiGiu, U. 23G ; heroic, are beau- 
tiful, i. '.25; origbial, ueoeasary, x. 

of the iaiiMa|K>4 ; we shrink from 
actious of our own, xl. 404 ; not In- 
different, U. IIG, 29U; tlieir taiflu- 
ence not meanirea by milea, UL 76 ; 
itiacribe tbeuieelvei, iv. 249; inte- 
grate theniaelvea, il. 100; Intellec- 
tual quality, tL 151 ; we put our 
life ta, IL 99; magnetism of, 64; 
leare no mark In the world, i. 264 ; 
measured by depth of seutiment, II. 
147; lY. 256; nieclumlcal, li. 129: 
men of, iy. 144, 254; men wanted 
more than, 1. 2G4 ; and misaction, 
"^--N X. 256 ; natural. 1. 26.: every neces- 
sary action pieSsSSTvl. 276 ; NeUou 
ou, viii. 291 ; are pearls to discourM, 
1. 96: need perspective, li. 11 ; pic- 
ture-book of creed, viil. 27 ; a great 
pleasure, vll. 42 ; Is prayer, IL 77 ; 
reaction, 94; resounding, UL 44; a 
resoarce, i. 99 ; satellites to luture, 
44 ; essential to scholar, L 96 ; self- 
rewarding, U. 100 ; is iu sileiit uio- 
luouts, 152 ; right B|teech not «iisUu- 

guislntd from, vUl. 94 : H|ioiilauvou«, 

' ^atrouK« IL 132, 306 ; iil.T M. 70, steii *. • 

ln~^ ladder; IL 2»5; should i-ust uu 
subsunce, iii. 100; parthdity, tlio 
tax on, iy. 264; timely, iL 216; 
with tlM scholar aubordluate but ea- 
sential, L 96 ; be not cowed by the 
name of, ii. 164 ; not overdoiug and 
busy-nesa, x. 254 ; and tliought, Iv. 
264 ; not better than verses or pic- 
tures, xii. 207 ; give vocabulary, L 

f>4M; preexist in the actor, iii. 96; 
-~^ give a return of wisdom, L 98; U. 

I 214. 

JKctlvity, amiable, x. 49; children and 
thoughtless people lilce, 169 ; conta- 
gious, Iv. 18: frivolous, x. 264 ; too 
great, ylL 203 ; miscellaneous, to be 
stopped off, vL 74 ; makes room for 
itself, V. Sa. 

Actors, the worst provincial better 
than the best amateur, yL 78. 

Actual, dwarfish, i. 271 ; Ooetlie, poet 
of, xli. 196, 197 ; idesi tnter Uuui, 
196; the imposing. xL 100. 

Adam, age, Ix. 280 ; hide ourselves as, 
iii. 132; Milton's, xii. 169, 171 ; ev- 
ery man a new, x. 136 ; L 79 ; per- 
fect, liL 2131 

Adamant, of nature. L 166; posses 
into smoke, vIL 140; x. 72; Eng- 
land nu>vcft on a splinter of, t. 64 ; 
wax to artiitt, U. 335 ; ix. 66. 



Adamantine, bandages, rl 21 ; goy«*m- 
meut, iii. 254 ; limiiatiou , iv. 131 ; 
necessity, vii. 68 ; syllabic, iii. 235. 

Adamliood, Ix. 27. 

AdamlUo capacity, Webster in his, 
xL209. 

Adama, John, coursge, xU. 103; ele- 
vation, yL 154; fame, xlL 110; old 
age, yii. 804; patrlotUm, x. 238; 
no backward-creeping crab, xL 418 ; 
visit to. Vll. 312. 

Adams, John Q., company for kings, 
X. 367 ; courage, xi. 163 ; eloquence, 
il. 60; ylL 86; audacious indepen- 
dence, xi. 404; on litarature, viiL 
120; reading, 119. 

Adams, Samuel, ylL 113. 

Adapts^ou, none in man, III. flO ; the 
peculiarity of human nature, iv. 154 ; 
of nature, vL 42 ; we are victima of, 
1&4. 

Addition, the world not to be analysed 
by, IL 310. 

Adikomdacs, ix. 169-170. 

Adjustments, Nature's, vL 41. 

AdnustUK, iL 34 ; vii. 1(>8. 

Admiration, strain to express, vUl 86 ; 
not forgiven, xii. 27. 

Adrastia,law of, Iii. 86. 

Adsclied of Moru, viU. 231. 

Adultery, vL 16. 

Advance, the history of natore, vl 89: 
XL408. 

Advantage, has Its tax, IL 116. 

Advantages, each envies those he Iwa 
not. yL 139 ; cannot afford to miss, 
X. 71. 

Adventure, loye of, vL 09; xlL 101. 

Adventurer, well-recelyed, vL 202. 

Adversity, the prosperity of the great, 
y|. 222 ; viiL 220. 

Advertisement, most of life mere, ill. 
76. 

Amouam HAsr, poems, Ix. 203-207, 
220; dumb, viU. 259 ; lu nature, iiL 
166, 168 ; ViiL 272; ix. 199, 264 ; x. 
129; melancholy, xiL 262. 

Aeolus, steam his iMg, i. 19. 

Aeons, vi. 83; viL 172; ix. 102. 

Aerolites, Shakespeare's, iv. 190. 

Aesdiylus, we are ciyll to, viii. 68 ; in 
earnest, vll. 66; Eumeuldes, IIL 83; 
grandest of Greek tragedians, ylL 
189 ; counterpart in Scott's Britis 
of iMmmeruwor, xl. 376; quoted, 
xL225. 

Aesop, his price, x. 61 ; knew tite real- 
ities of life, vL 247, 248; vill. 9} a 
uum of the world, v. 147. 

Aesop's Fabk», iii. 36; Iv. 192. 

Affections, the pathetic region of, vL 
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299; Iminty, i. 100; beneflta, ril. 
17; exhilnratioii, it. 183; MOiiiet- 
rfc, tIH. 104; UerncUtui Mud were 
colored inlsU, ii. 304 ; Increana In- 
tellect, 184 ; Tlii. 217 ; xlL 41 ; Jets, 
11. 185 ; Mid memory, xii. 7G ; niet*- 
uorpboeU, ii. 18S ; tent of a nigbt, 
178; eweetiieae of life, 183; niAke 
tlie web of Uf e, vU. 283 ; eaMnUal to 
win, Ti. 32 ; MMKlato lu, L 123; tU. 
10,20. 

AfBnitlea, in ooiiyemtion, il. 196 : per- 
ception of, makes the poet, I. 60; 
esMutiai to man of the world, Ul. 
123 ; to great men. !▼. 43;J)fiU(aea 
i.....niaa and works, zll. 68 ; neglect of, 
It'l^d-T-of-peraoiMrM^f range, tL 
13*i ; reciprocity, Til. 20 ; of tlionghts, 
xil. 21 ; of virtue with itself In dif- 
ferent persons, il. 18G; women's, 
ill. 140 ; world enlarged by, vli. 284. 

Aflirmatiire, being Is, il. 110 ; we lore 
the, iv. 103 ; vfli. 134 ; class, vL 72 ; 
forces, vL CO: good mind cliooaes, 
xil. 60; WL 2«>; Incessant, 291; 
love is. 291 ; xU. 60 ; In manners, 
etc., vli. 290; philosophv, x. 234; 
power, 225, 2M ; principle, UL 49 ; 
sacred, x. 211. 

Afraid, ao what yon are afraid to do, 
ii. 246. 

Afraslya'b, vilL 229. 

Africa, civilization, zL 100, 173b See 
Negro, Slavery. 

Africanisation of U. 8., xl. 278. 

Afternoon men, IL 216; saauteringB, 
L158. 

Agamemnon, II. 28. 

Anatic, self-planting, ill. 27. 

Agassis, Louis, vlii. 2U8 ; ix. 109 ; mn- 
seum, vilL 14G; theoriss, 18; zi. 
332. 

Age, old. See Old Age. 

Age, the characteristics of different 
sges. L 108, 272; of the present, 
the Interest In familiar things, 110. 
258, 207 ; vi. ; of fops, Ix. 180 ; of 
gold, liL 87 ; Ix. 231 ; of omnibus, 
xi. 410; wslks about In persons, L 
261 ; vi. 42 ; of reason In a pattv- 
pan, X. 843; retrospective, I. 0; 
riddle of, vi. 10 ; of anidysis, x. 808. 

Aces, of belief, great, vL 207 ; equiva- 
lence of, vliL 203; Instruct the 
hours, Ii. 10 ; Ideas work In, xi. U7 ; 
not Idle, i. 293. 

Aglochook. 1. 104 ; ix. 72. 

AgiUtlon, blessed, xL 416. 

Agitators, 1. 270. 

Agricultural Report, xii. 221. 

Agriculture, pnUso of , L 840 { ftttaeks 



on, 240; aids civilisation, vli. 26, 
140 ; English, v. 93. 181 ; check on 
noniadism, IL 26 ; oldest profession, 
I. 229; respect for, 226, 3G0; vli. 
133; steam in, v. 96; thrift In, Ii. 
221 . Seff also, Farming. 

AORICVLTDEB OV ILiMAaiOSVrTB, xli. 

210-224. 

Aids, casting off, UL 247 ; xi. 222. 

Aim, high, 1. 206; UL 264; vi. 221 ; 
X. GO; sggrandises the means, viL 
_257i mcn^ji.*f2"pilUlKl*vwa 
"33 1 wanlToI, vi.'lOO. 

Air, artful, Ix. 167 ; exhalation, xiL 
86 ; fame, Ix. 190 ; food of Ufe, xU. 
86 ; gifts, X. 72 ; inspiration, ill. S3 ; 
intellectual, vU. 164 ; effect on nian> 
oers, xii. 85 ; is matter subdued by 
heat, vlL 140; full of men, vL 22; 
moral sentiment in, U 48; music, 
iii. 13; an ocean, L 18; receptacle, 
vlL 140; of mountains, a good repub* 
Ucan, xU. 86; like a river, L 49; 
salubrity, vL 231 ; coined Into song. 
U. 167: sounds, xU. 80; useful ami 
hurtful, U. 810 ; forged into words, 
L 46; works for ma n. viL 140;' 
worth, x.'an. - 

Alr^ball, thought, vi. 278. 

Air-bells of fortune, ix. 109. 

Air-lord, poet, Ui. 46. 

Air-plctures, ill. 211. 

Air-sown words. Ix. 101. 

Airs, logs sing, U. 214. 

Airs, putting on, xlL 102. 

Aisles, f ormA, ix. 46 ; mmisstir, 16 ; of 
Rome, 10. 

Akhlak-y-Jalaly, tv. 42. 

Aladdin's Ismp, oU, vlU. 187. 

AUrmlsts, vi. 02. 

Alchemy, is In the right dirooUon, vL 
268. 

AlcibfaMies, iii. 200. 

Aloott, A. B., X. 364. 

Alderman, dreariest, vL 206. 

Alembert, Jean d*, quoted, vL 206; 
X. 111. 

Alexander, and Aristotle, x. 200; a 
gentleman, Ul. 123 ; x. 300 ; xL 267 ; 
estimate of life, Ul. 260 ; and Napo- 
leon, xlL 203; not representative, 
TiU. 286 ; victories, xL 18L 

Alexander of soU, xlL 210. 

Algebra, ill. 84, 38. 

All, Caliph, quoted, L 211 ; U. 86 ; 
success, X. oO; vigor, L 200. 

All whom he knew, met, vliL 01. 

All-confounding pleasure, U. 200. 

Allies, best, vlii. 210. 

A.liughaui. WUliom, oiioted. vUL 206. 

Allston, Washington, Oolerioge on, v- 
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AliB>4l>iui, I. i-a-. Til. Ill 

Aloua, aif lit gl. lo tU *]ou^ h 

Alptwbat, bof aiild, tIU. 161. 
■■— nr Cunu, li. n-M 




U, 111, lis, IM i >ua BurDtm, U. 

IB)) tU. IK; ■ip«ulniwu,Tl.'JOIj 
«it«D( rliTiJH Urn iBUfiDfttkm, ilJ. 
*1: ri. M3; *«», uTm, ITS; iL 

— >^ 413; fgrCuuL HI. 412; fBuLuA, lU. 

XM-.y. taixT.'Sn'i'iiia mognpUj 
uiUin, Uh UMD not, ?t. Mf ; ulL 

'- i'liitli; 4)3; fcDirtb, III. 100; u 

Idihhbm nuilu, li. 4IB; bkitaiT 
iliott,L3>a: tdBi,>.£r3iliBlUll>a, 
L IIU;U. Sli vU. irj; il. Si7i iin- 
btgratlDO, k. !£ki j li. 3DD ; > JiAtLou 

s afru]lrUiBU,41!i iiilluwHa,[:3BFi 

■ujtttiitkiu, 111. i1k: iMidup*. V. 



nSiiir*,tiiL i3Ti I 



mrwriri pohtimi Kwiouiy, il 
*M : poiiiigkrtitwjLa m-^nr-- 

TO: touuUy ol DDH BU, iL 40S; 
^ragrvk, ill. 34, te? ) iL 41! i mO- 

caiuiu. 111. HU;nfiK>u.i..:jH: «■. ' 

411; nllglm, i. U3 i rwonH, 
vlIirTW, Is;, 148 L iL 4M : Kb«l>r- 
■lilp, 1. IC^i lutliuwt, M4i mut 
of iJuogrity III iH^lni BMU, tl. £70 1 
iUveri, M Blivnry ; nnlLf, 1. UO; 
II. 4lil WHitli, Illina lor, I. 140l 
wDuMu, Ul. 145; WanUwonh HI, T. 
2li ; country sf youiv Bwi, tU. 311. 
Affl, a/0, AiBsrku, Aniirrii:*M, 
U Jud HUUl. 

laMrioii Civil Wu. 5a Hubr 
UultadStUH. 

LMHUujf CiviuiiTiu, (I. STS-teO. 



>t. Tl, 103. 
kHUIDII ScMOLll, L 8I-11B 
Lhuiuii, Voum j. 34I-3I;L 

I. 27U;'Tirnai iL iHi'di^ 
120, 418) vkIiu duMrky, till 
IMokuuDO, Id. in; 1.ZB1 nly 
on doUu, 1. :S7 1 inm with fooi 
•aua, fill ta. Ulnar, laSi gnu- 
tim.hid wlUi blflWi, T. 1^ 13fi, 

nn,:aiOi 1I.411; <iaian>K» u Kug- 

lUli, L 101, 370; iL 03; iL 1^ 
4IG, 410; vthlot In uouty.TMyliur, 
1. i4j puloi far Kurop., I. lis, 
343; U. 'O, tM; vL 140, rai; viL 
tTi, 37B; il. lis jT; >«k ImIIi, L 
XJ7; ukok!.! by loruit, iL M4) 
Inrr, 3^; fmtlBmsa, 419) Uok 
UlHlUni, 4IB; idlen, 41S,417; lu- 
puMisiKB, 414 ; Indepaidanca, lU. 
lot I luKtllHt, I. 2G4, 347 ; bvity, 
244; 11.414; ilfe,417|Buni>«>,n. 
ICI; ilL.TD; lucUgnUou, 131 ; ud 

|«lnifpK .1. 
ckhi folk, L 



!1B; poetlo (eului, III 



IS3 ; DO purNtB, I, Ol ; UCI »lMM»t 
1. 210) Tt. IWI; rll, ■no; il. 4141 
iKk nrsniKa, i. 106; Hlf-UHr- 
tkm, I. 343; iL 404, 410; unmrt 
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Ini, 4)3; no 
Ul •III. IIO. 1 



h. HtT 1 I. 3^4 1 loi* of mm, II. 

4int youth, iLIMt vllLM. 
Anws riahnr, qiwUd, Ui. -IttL 
Awh'i, Itirf^n. 1)1. 
Aiuiu, I. on, M^a. 



•JMH, tIL Bt ; III. in. 
AMiruT, Tk(, Ii. 8S. 
AuylaU, b. l3 ; i. 31. 
Anioimlli, Bullan, <>. !S1. 
AimiHiirtblA, >liB of ■DcMy, tI, S3S i 

oIikMIod at, 131 j [oiM<ld«u, I JO; 

nxHlor, Till. tUl I. l<Kli Blifuinl 

or nil«T«, Ui. 2filtf tl. 37. 
Andoiy, L 33, ST i t. Zil, Ml < tUL 

1hT&; .. 177. 
Aii>ly>I>, 111. 04 ; iL 3Mi ilL 13. 
Aiwrcbt, nlna ol, I. SM; ML 301, 

Aii*t«nT, In irt, 1. ID I liL 110 ; m<n- 
Wd, tH »0,^i o( naUoiHl t«ki«>- 
ntn, T. 134! vixntUiMk, tI. )tLO 

AHHHm, •■(■» Iron. tL IB i t*« 

HBTWiUi ». W ; nianiMa for, liJ. 



AudnTHU, Huia C., quotnl, tIU. 80. 
Audeis Tl 3(8 ! ilil. 138. 

I. m; cardiiul In plctun. It. 131; 
artuL *. IM ; EOnKkmea ol II- 
mdsMli, 313; on ave 



LuDdoron, 
344'; III. Ii: 



iacbue1,>j, 73; ill. tW, 
ly tha parffttJDU of npar- 

lh«lxidj,".'l77i'i«.ira| 



<ln»ai, tL 373. 
AuialL ptttt adloiii i 
1.3'^; olthabodj, 



UbartlHIr 
pawn, I. S 

iHiiiliilian, 
•klrW,'£» 



Ai«Ih, vanoHT o(, It. IB; M wUoh 

w(l«AattlJ«ilL«. 
Anttnuuik, U. 30. 
Aiialr&uoiia, «L 14aj wL SSE. Bei, 

Anulultr oi [acU, II. 14. 



a, UL 174. 

« la <~ 



Aulnui] ooonca, i 

AiiliuKl •pirlla, lU. 17, 18. 
Auluiilci^ Bar bnilsi InUt op td, 

Anlinali,' diai 




MI. £a(, alw, 8)M«iT. 
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Antonfama, MarciM Aunllna, vL IM, 
228, Jiii: vui. 'J96, 313; x. M, 115, 
121. 

Apathy, U. 191 ; x. 877. 

Apollo, iU. 83; tU. 176. 

Apologies, ii. CI, G7, 152, 164, 245 ; do 
not apologlM, lU. 101, 206 ; yL 225 ; 
viil. 8(JL 

AvoLoor, Tm, iz. 105/. 

Apoplexy, vilL 161. 

Apparatua, yL 97 ; zL 191. 

Appearaiicea and raallUea, L D2 ; Ii. 
eo, 65, 210 ; IU. 30 : iv. 176 ; xi. 191 ; 
the attempt to inake a faTorable ap* 
peanuice vitiates the eiTect, I. 123. 

ApiieUte, iL 219; W. 175; vL 148. 

Apple-tree, vL 102. 

Appniutioeships, IU. 44. 

Approbation, we loYe but do not for- 
Ipve, iL2«6{ x.e2. 

Approximations, we live in, iiL 182. 

AppulMM, iU. 12. 

ApaI^ Ix. 219; Ix. 87, 87, 125, 

148. 

ApUtudea, tIL 274; z. 47; xii. 28. 

Arabian Mights, vil. 71, 104. 

Arabs, oivilissUon, r. 51; z. 172; 
enthusiasm, L 239 ; barb not a good 
roadster, vL 77 ; love of poetry, vili. 
227 ; do not count daya spout In the 
duise, 265. 266; slielks, if. 261 ; vU. 
271 ; victorios, i. 239. 

Arch, gochic, ii. 24 ; nevor aloepa, xli. 
73. 

Architect, 1. 49; Iv. 180; xiL 119. 

Architecture, American, viil. 202 ; 
bond of arts, xiL 122 ; fltneaa In, vi. 
47, 286; Carlyle on, v. 260 ; French, 
vil. 229; Oreek, II. 19; Oreeuoueh 
on, v. 10 ; length of Ihie In. 271 ; 
compared to mualc, I. 49 ; viiL 176 ; 
and nature, ii. 24 ; origin, I. 71 ; iL 
24 ; vli. 56 ; vUi. 178; rhyme In, 48, 
54 ; of snow, Ix. 43. 

Arctio expeditions, IL 84. 

Argument, forbear, IL 225; vIL 214; 
ViiL 97 ; ix. 14. 

AmisiooxAOY. X. 83-87; American, i. 
249 ; beauties, 370 ; Rnglish, t. 106 ; 
X. 463; Suropean, IIL 143; foUies, 
xL 400;.iiMU(UaUA«nL 126; Justi- 
fied where lu founaStRhKla merit, 
x»Sii literature of, vil. 190; man- 
ners, vt. 168; Puritans without, xU. 

N. 101 ; -0f.i1aule2i.3r>? ; tralta, x. 35. 

Arl»topl»nea, xirS47r— 

Arlatotle, lila deHuitiona, L 60; IL 
139; iiL 34: v. 132; viL 43, 151; 
ViiL 151, 264; X. 145, 445; xlL &7, 
173. 

AnUimetic, IL 238, 295 ; UL 197 ; Iv. 



228; vL 99; vU. 171; x. 146, 800^ 

3''S 

Ark of God, IIL 235. 

Aruiiuhiuism, x. 311. 

Armor, vL 214; truth oar, 219; z. 
261. 

Army, discipline, vL 134 ; Kngllsh, v. 
65 ; Napofeoii*a, U. 85 : iv. 228. 

Aruha, BettUte von, IiL 58; vL 166. 

Arrangement, vllL 271. 

Araeual of forces, x. 71. 

Abt. Ii. 825-343; vIL 39-69; Ix. 236; 
baubles, IU. 168; beauty, L 28; la. 
829 ; vL 279 ; the beat hi work of, I. 
201 ; Carlyle on. v. 260 ; Uvea In 
contrasts, vL 242 1 courage In, vIL 
253 ; creation, IU. 41 ; delAcatiou of, 
UL 223; defined, L 11; vU. 42, 43; 
xlL 118; devotion to, U. 219: col* 
lectioua In England, v. 180 ; epitome 
of world, L 29; aource of excel- 
lence In, iv. 69 ; In rude people, x. 
82 ; galleriea, vL 97 ; vU. 125 ; human 
form lu, xii. 121 ; ImmobiUty in, UL 
69 ; hidustrlal, la but Initial, U. 337 1 
Jealous, vL 112; Landor on, v. 11: 
love of, viL 277 ; attuned to moral 
nature. 64 ; is nature working 
through man. I. 89 ; a complement 
to iwture, IIL 16T ; vil. 44^51,54, 280; 
ix. 17. 194 ; nature pradoniiiwtea In, 
vil 59 ; la free necessity, 62 ; prop- 
erty In, 126; proportion, IIL 223; 
refining Influence, vL 97 ; suocesa 
In, 73; universal, xlL 118; Is con- 
scious utterance of thought, vU. 42 ; 
woman in, xL 340 ; works of, should 
bo public property, vU. 126. 

AftTUDE, KiHO, legends, v. 57 ; vIL 119- 
2i;9; vUl. 61,275; Ix. 204. 

Aktist, diiference from artisan, vL 
2'.'0 ; disjoined from his object, xU. 
41 ; Englisli, v. 241 ; exeuiptions, 
X. 268 ; Idealise by detaching, IL 
330 ; inaplratlona, 336 ; iiupirera, vIL 
60; bitoxication, UL 31; life, IL 
335; inateriaU, 335; models, 81; 
moraUty, 219; motive, x. 244 ; power 
not spontaneous, ii. 313 ; sttmulanta, 
vi. 213 ; surroundings, vlU. 275 ; ay»> 
tbesU, iv. 66. 

Arts, creation their aim, IL 327 ; oeo- 
ond childhood, L 847 ; disease, UL 
08 ; distinction, IL 342 ; vU. 46 ; xii. 
122 ; draperlea, vU. 203 ; expcusive- 
ness, X. 235 ; initial, ii. 337 ; know- 
ledge, UL 9 ; Uw, ViL 46 ; lost, vUl. 
171 ; materials, iv. 16 ; morolltyt vii. 
159 ; and nature, 1. 19 ; new, Ui*- 
strov old, il. 282 ; Oriental, x. iVi : 
origin, vil. 58 ; of uvsgA uiti(>ii.<., 
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irtll. 204 ; not ntiifiietonr but rag- 

KMtiTe, III. 182. 
Aryan legonda, tIH. 178. 
Ascension, the poet*s, Ui. 38 ; !▼. 30, 

C8; ▼{. 30. 121. 
AwetlcUm, 1. 170, 180; IL MO; IIL 

m ; z. 172. 
Ashlev, Lord, vlli. 126. 
Aai«, Kept out of Europe, tII. 267 ; Im- 

ml|n«tioiw. It. 48 ; In tlia niind, il. 

15 ; Iv. 02 ; noniMlIsm, 11. 26 ; rmn- 

cor, Ix. 07 ; oountry of fate, It. 63. 
Asinine •zpraeelon, iL 66 ; resistance, 

1.283. 
Asmodeos. tI. 107 ; tIU. 144 ; Is. 277. 
Aspasla. vL 179. 
Aspiration, xl. 864 ;* xll. 186, 263 ; and 

not effort also, 11. 208. 
Assacombnit, xl. 186. 
Assessors, divine, tI. 216. 
s Assimilating power. tUI. 17Qa8}»J0L. 
X llULlaMun of M«an, xli. 08. 
AssociaUons, I. Sff); ill. 127 ; x. 309; 

com promis e, II. 100. 247 : ill. 

AMyriA, I. *£^ 

AKter, Ix. 100. 

Astl<7, John, aneedote, tUI. 102. 

AsTiuiA, ix. 76/. 

Astrology, tI. 208 : x. 18. 

Astronomy, belittled, ylii. 10; oon- 
oorda, Ix. 126 ; and oreeds, vill. 201 ; 
disooTeries, ▼!. 209 ; enplonnge, vll. 
173; fortune-telling, ix. 1*13; In 
mind. vlii. 28; miracles, x. 18; nat- 
ural forces, Til. 32 ; no forrign sys- 
tem, xli. 6; and sectarinniflin, iriii. 
201 ; spirlttml, II. 206; teaclUngs, vL 
1C3; X. 317. 

Atheism, Ui. 2G4 : vi. 103 ; xl. 216. 

Athenians, x. 240. 

Athens, genius, Iv. 63 ; Mercury*! 
statoea, x. 106 ; tbousand-^yed, liL 
104. 

Atlanteaa shoulders. It. 20. 

Atlantic, roll, t. 237 ; pumped through 
the mOf X. 167 ; strength and cheer, 
xil. 736. 

Atmosphere, of the planet, tI. 221 ; of 
men, ill. 219; vIL 207; x. 67; re- 
sistance to, ill. 202 ; vi. 29 ; most be 
two to make, x. 67 ; westerly cur- 
rent, vl. 32 ; of women, xl. 343. 

Atom, not Isolated, vii. 139 ; vill. 211 ; 
genetioal, xli. 212; journeying, ix. 
10 ; march In tone. 66 ; every atom 
carries the whole of nature, vi. 303 ; 
self-kindled, UL 161 ; yawns from 
atom, ix. 280. 

Atomies, xi. 182. 

AttenUon, II. 137. 



Attractiona proporUoBod to d— tinlea, 
via. 44. 

Auburn dell, Ix. 148. 

Audibilities of a room. v. 180. 

Audience, a meter, lil. 67, 82, 84, 93 1 
viiL 34, 277. 

Augur and bird, x. 19. 

Augustine, Bt, vii. 198; vill. 63, 829; 
ix. 17; z.^; xL 888; xiL 86^ 194, 
218. 

Aunts, vlU. 81, 143; z. 24; xlL 60. 

Auricular air, vl. 40. 

Aurora, Guide's, IL 21. 

Authority, 11. 276; x. 811. 

Authors, the oompany frf, v. 8 ; writ- 
ten out, L 96 ; sjplilt of, xlL 183: 
intermptlona, vlU. 270 ; mutual 
liatterv, iL 273 ; write better under 
a mask, viiL 187 : we want only a 
new word from, lU. 228. Am, oIw, 

. Writen. 

AutobioffnuBhy. vU. 196. 

Autumn, vfl. 281. 

Auxiliaries, man*s, rL 236b 

Avarloe, slaTwy not f oonded on, zL 
148. 

Avenger, the, zL 224. 

Averages, wa are, Iv. 164. 

Averaation, IL 67 ; x. 420. 

Awkwardness, healed by women, vL 
282; comes from want of thought, 
viil. 82. 

Axis of vision and of thinn, I. 77. 

Aiore, ooma out of the, vl. 188. 

Babe, deeerlptlona, vll. 101, 243; Ix. 
10; vilL 81; powerjIL 60; ihou> 
sand years old, vll. 200. 

Baboon, deaeent from, v. 68 ; vi. 197. 

Baocrui, iz. Ill/*; vUL 71; xL 

306. 

Bachelors, HL 175. 

Backbone, imprisoned in, xl. 419. 

Bacon, Delia, vllL 188.' 

Bacon. Franois. analoglst, v. 827 ; de- 
light in, IIL W; eloquence, vIL 88; 
nBcllsh language from, v. 99 ; fame, 
L 264 ; generallaationa, v. 229 ; 
Idealist, iv. 42; v. 227; Imagina- 
tion, 236 ; ziL 170 1 on immortiuity, 
viii. 823; Jonaon on, v. 231; on 
manners, viL 18; and Milton, zlL 
152; and Mewton, ▼. 236; on para- 
doxes, 93 ; doctrine of poetry, 230 ; 
viU. 24 ; xlL 178 ; and Shakespeare, 
iv. 193; vUL 188; style, xiL 247; 
symbolism in. Iv. 113; on time as 
reformer, v. 109 ; universality, 828, 
232. 

Bacon, RMrnr, discoveries and predio* 
tions,v. 168; vUL 204. 
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Bod, bark sffmlntt, tU. 291 ; 

UiiuM a bettor doctor tliaui good, vL 

tUl. 
Biid iiowi, X. 1G0. 
Ited tiinos, z. *£S1, 

Bad world, the way to mend, tI. 214. 
Bodges, U. 52, IM, 196; Ui. 21 ; Kug- 

Ueb no teete for, y. 87. 
BadueM U death, i. 124. 
Bog of bones, y. 288. 
BaUiioea, U. 96; vl. 41 ; tUI. 44; iz. 

22. 
Ball, Alexander, yIL 247. 
Ballads, U. 331 ; vUL 68. 
Balloons, T. 166. 
Balls, vl. 139. 
Bancroft, George, T. 277. 
Banisliroent to the rocks and oehoee, 

tU. 15. 
Bauk-days, rL 236. 
Bankers, L 369 ; ri. 99. 
Bank-notes, U. 222; vi. 102; zL 281. 
Banquets, iv. 122 ; yU. 116. 
Banshees, z. 27. 
BauyanjL 122 ; ziL 109. 
Baptism, z. 109. 
Baptising daylight, z. 196. 
Itarbarlsin, yII. 23, 37. 
Barceiuu vliL 29U. 
l»tirds,L 131,143; Ul. 86. 
Bauob AMD Thouvkuh, vIU. 68-4J4. 
Itar-rooms. Ui. 04 ; zi. 402. 
Barrows, ill. 10. 
Basle, monk, vl. 186. 
Battery of nature, viii. 72. 
Battle, eye tn, 11. 224; of fttte, 76; 

courage In, yU. 24C, 247 ; Napoleon 

on, Iy. 236 ; Terdlot, z. 62. 
Baublea, rL 297. 
Be, privilege to, I. 46. 
Be, not seem, li. 151 ; z. 2G7. 
Beads, life a string of, Ui. 63 ; tUI. 

Beatitudes, IL teO; ML 111; iv. 96; 
z. 261. ' 

Beamnarohala, tIL 227. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, U. 281; 
quoted, 68 ; U. 45, 108/, 231, Ml ; 
YiU. 66. 312. 

Beautiful, the highest, esraplng the 
dowdiness of tlie good and the heart- 
lessness of the true, L 336: com- 
mon offices made, UL 286 ; who are, 
z. 67; within, zIL 213. 

Beautiful, the, must carry it with ns, 
11. 334 : deliued, vi. 274 ; exalts, xii. 
117; Ood tlie, U. 186; good the 
cause of, iv. 67 ; never plentiful, xL 
419 ; takes ont of surfaces, vL 274 ; 
Ubiiful, IL 311. 

Bbauty, L 21^30. 



BiAimr, Odb to, ix. 81-84, 268, noU, 
Beauty, is iu expronsiou, U. 3b4; vL 
28G; accuracy CMieutial to, x. 145; 
of aflfe<:ti(Mi, i. 101) ; eiicu|NMi aualy* 
sis, vi. 2tf7 ; Michael Aiigclo on, xil. 
99, 1 10 ; art tlio creation of , 1. 28 ; 
U. 3-J9, 341; vL 279; vU. 43: bow 
of, ix. 63 ; comes not at call, iL 842 ; 
we find what we carry, 334; vL 
140; of diaraeter . L 824 : x. 88; 
cliildboaa'g-eUMtrTx. IT; in neces- 
sary facts. U. 343 ; corpse haa, L 22 ; 
creator, hi. 13; irl'Hurg ,ftPf M *^**^ 
MSM OdvLl^^ ; never alone, LVSi\ 
MniUon of, vt. 274; xH. 117; des- 
ert, L 104 ; details, ML 223 ; die for, 
vL 266; U. 283; disgust, 242; an 
end in itself, L 29 ; elusive, Ui. 186 ; 
makes endure, vi. 280 ; excuse for, 
ix. 30 \ xiL 172; without expres- 
sion, vL 284 ; eye makea, 60 ; face, 
moulded to, xiL 143; tlie mark of 
fitness, ri. 47, 276, 279 ; vU. 66; xl. 
311 ; of form better than of face, 
Ui. 144; unity with goodness, iv. 
57; viL 291 ; xlL 117, 132; grace, 
viiL 79; Greek delighted hi, 309; 
Is liealth, X. 46; immersed in, U. 
125, 3U0; UL llMi; luexpUcaUo, Ui. 
21 ; iiiM|ilratioii, x. 260 ; object of 
iutelluct, L 28 ; xL 163 ; Intoxicates, 
X. 66; of hmdsoape, L 164; UI. 170; 
rides lion, vi. 279, 280; leads love, 
vL 276; love of, UL 12, 120; vL 
281; vU. Ill, 284; In msnners, vL 
187; X. 88, 67; love of measure, 
UL 136: has a moral element, vL 
207, 290; of nature, a mirage, L 
26; a necessity of nature, IL 341 ; 
UL 19, 170, 2flS; iv. 12; vL 279; 
occasional, vU. 122; pUot of young 
soul, vL 276; power, UL 143; vIL 
1C6 ; suggests relation to the wliole 
world, vL 2ti7 ; rose of. 61 ; Ix. 216; 
noble sentiment the' nighest form 
of, X. 67, 2G1; standard, xU. 117; 
stone grow to, ix. 10; sufficient to 
itself, U. 109; law of toble, vUL 97 ; 
temperance, IL 19; snaps ties, ix. 
97 ; is in the moment of transition, 
U. 277 ; bought bv trasedy, xU. 200 ; 
trinity with truth and goodness, I. 
30; xlL 119; truth hi, vL 279; xlL 
119; universaUty, L 29; U. 218; iv. 
42 i vi. GO, 283, 288 ; hi use. U. 342 ; 
UL Ifil, 157 ; vi. 274 ; mark sot on 
virtue, 1. 25 ; weed, L G2; Is whole- 
ness, 1. 21; iU. 23; xiL 118; wo- 
men, vi. 281 ; world, xiL 116; love 
of, keeps us yoniig, IL 256. 
Becket, Thomas i, v. 211 ; vUL 207. 
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Berkronl. Wtniiim, t. tdO i tI. M. 

Bodo, ITenanible, ▼. 77 ; tH. 107. 

Bedford, Diike of, t. 170, 174. 

Beech, x. 400. 

Bees, bell of, Ix. 65 ; oen.Tl. 379; dis- 
turbing, tl. 216; famlilarifcy with, 
X. 440; nothing good for the bee 
that ii bed for the nive, 183 ; honny- 
making, tIII. 21 ; hunters, ill. do ; 
men compared to, t. 83 ; xl. 247 ; 
orehiurdi reeonant with, Ix. 12G ; 
Pli»to*ii; h. 65; leere life In sting, 
IP ill. 2(i0; tawny hummers, Ix. SGw 

Beggar, tlie soul a, tH. 280. 

Baginnlngs, heap of, tIL 309. 

Bbiatiok, tI. 161-189; finest of fine 
•Its, Ui. 144; laws caon oti^Teach. 

-M«i. 166; dress 1Mn<la,TUl. 87TI 
garment, 80 ; laws of, Hi. 129 ; nor- 
els teach, ril. 201 ; self-rettanoe ba- 
sis of, tI. 182 ; substitutes for, tIIL 
80 ; women's Instinct of, lii. 146. 
SeCf aho^ Oondnet, Manners. 

Belimen, Jacob, egotism, UL 38, 180; 
healthily wise, tr. 136; oo inspira- 
tion, >lfl. 203. 

Behooted and behowled, 1. 139. 

Being, afllrmatlTe, Ii. 116; excluding 
negation. Hi. 75 ; preferred to doing, 
tI. 206 ; realm of, ix. 202 ; and ssem- 
Ing, ii. 151 ; sense of, 64. 

Belief, ages of belief are the great 
j^eSjTl. 207; x. 108; Is afilrmatlon. 
It. 172; appears, Ii 148 ; as deep as 
Ufs, ▼!. 2i»; Impulse to, iil. 70; 
man bears, ▼!. 106 ; makas men, x. 
241 ; natnral. It. 162, 106 ; a greater 
makes unbelief, I. 270. 

Bell, chnroli, tII. 214, 281 ; Chxl oomes 
without, Ii. 266. 

Belle-Isle, days at, tH. 17S. 

Belsonl, li. 16 ; HI. 117; x. 16. 

Benedict, tI. 223. 

Benefactors, do not flatter your bene- 
f aotors, 1. 319 ; lii. 167 ; misfortunes 
are, ii. 112, 114, 121; are many, 
vilL 189; become malefactors, It. 
82; wish to be, UL 268 ; TlL 111, 
124. 

Benefit, under mask of ealamitles, xl. 
424 ; to others, contingent, xil. 28 ; 
the end of nature, IL 109 ; xl. 888 ; 
law, Iil. 155 ; not to be set down In 
lUt, 102 ; k>w, and high, i. 131 {In- 
direct, lii. 158; shower of, L 826; 
true and false, tH. 112. 

BeneTolenee, la life. L 123; founda- 
tion of manners, ilL 188; does not 
conitiiit In giTing, 102, 148; un- 
htppy, ii. 129; not measnred by 
works, ill. 101. Ste, ff/M, Charl^. 



Bwiti^, Rlchsnl, H. 146; tIL S19. 

Benumb, power to, tL 25iB. 

Beranger, quoted, tL 147 ; tII. 808. 

Beridden people, tL 273 ; tII. 171. 

Berkeley, Bisliop, anecdote of, lU. 960. 

Bernard, St., 1. 297; iL 11& 

BntKTiiio, ix. 41 /. 

Beryl beam, tI. 266. 

Best, index of what should be the aTer-> 
age, IIL 233 ; loTa of, ix. 11 ; we are 
uoar, UL 324 ; is Um tma, 2G8 ; xL 
100. 

Best moments, msn to be Tslued by, 
TL273. 

Best thfaig easieai, It. 12. 

Best way, alwajrs a, tL 168. 

Betlileliem, heart, ix. 67; star, 376; 

"" X. 92. 

Bettlne, tee Amim, B. Ton. 

Between lines, we read, tUL 187. 

Bias, need of, lU. 68, 225 ; t. 137 ; tL 
17.127,253; tIU. 72, 184, 280,291, 
203; X. 143; xlL 28. 

Bible, not closed, L 142 ; It. 25; Eng- 
lish language from, t. 90; It. 191; 
Uterature m Europe, tIL 186; mil- 
lenniums to make, 209; tUL 178; 
rolled from heart of nature, ix. 16 ; 
best leading, Ul. 65 ; rsTerenoe for, 
an element of dTUlntlon, It. 46 ; t. 
209 : and science, x. 817 ; quoted to 
justify slaTsry, xi. 220; immortal 
sentences, 1. 148 ; like an old Tiolin, 
tIIL 178. See Scripture. 

BlblSjOf England, t. 243 ; for heroes. 
X. 290 ; of the learned, Iv. 41 ; of 
opiiiiona, tL 65; for soldiers, xL 
112. 

Bibles, of world, tU. 208, 200; tUL 
41 ; we must write, It. 270. 

Bibliomania, tIL 100. 

Bibulous of sea of light, H. 272. 

Bigotry, a sploe of, needed, iil. 178 ; 

Uography, b autobiography, xL 267 ; 
clumsy. It. 196; to be generalised, 
U. 25; in a gift, UL 166; is hlstonr, 
U. 15, 63, 811 ; moral of. It. 19 ; 
tIIL 280; of soul, tL 908; Talne, L 
156. 

Bipolarity, HL 90. 

BiBOS, ix. 288 ; almanac, ix. 164 ; ao- 




they^say, tI. 267 ; pairing, an Idyl, 
III. 29 ; plnmsge. has a reason, tIL 
66; punctual, Ix. 126; saered, L 
241 ; language, ix. Ill, 806. 
Biniihigham, character, t. 45, 9T, 
24J. 
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Mrtb, etoMiMse eooMt of, ilL 143 ( !▼. 
05 ; TlTlST, 109. 

BlrtbplMMi z. IM. 

Biakop, English, t. 213, 210. 

Dltari, MiuU, zL 182. 

BlackbenlM, ix. 42. 

BUckUidA, iz. 38, 148. 

Black coats, oomimny of, tU. 232. 

Black drop IB ▼•ins, tL 15. 

Black eranU, triumph OTer, U. 290. 

Blair, Hugh. tIU. 116. 

Blake, William, TiiL 81 ; qaotod, 276, 
299. 

Blama, Mfcr than praise. IL 114. 

Blasphemer, ▼lUageJ. 13& 

Bleaching souls, s. 207. 

Bleed for me, lit. 166. 

Blessed be nothing, il. 294. 

Blessing poor land, xi. 403. 

BuoBT, iz. 122^. 

Blind, children of, see. ▼. 04. 

Blinders, horse goes better with, ▼. 
88: ziL47. 

Blina-manVboff, ooofonnity a, IL 67 ; 
Z.24. 

Bliss, Rer. Daniel, zL 00. 

Bloated BOthingneas, il. 161 1 Tanl^, 
zi. 107. 

Blockade, Reform, a paper blockade, 
L 200. 

Blockheads, tL 266. 

Blonde race, t. 68. 

Blood, all of one, IL 71 ; prejudtoe in 
faTor of, tL 100; royal blood does 
not pay, z. 48 ; surcharge, vl. GO. 

Bloomer ooetmne, Ti. 278. 

Blosaoming fan stone, il. 26. 

Blot on world, z. 188. 

Blows, refreshed by, tL-IOI. 

Bluebifd, iz. 148 ; z. 400 : ziL 70. 

BIne-eved pet, gentian, iz. 87. 

Blue glory of years, tIL 180. 

Biumenbach, on races, ▼. 47. 

Boa constrictor, It. 70. 

Boasters, L 200; tL 11. 

Boat, shape, how determined, tH. 46 ; 
sky-cleaTUBg, iz. 00; steering, zii. 
27. 

Boooacdo, the VaUarfer, vil. 200. 

BodleUn library, t. 101, 196w 

Body, human, artist's studyof, zii. 
121; carioaturBS us, vi. tS3; oua> 
tody, itt. 31; ezpresitiveness, vi. 
170; pass hand through, tUL 26; 
type M houss. It. 164 ; magasine of 
Iniretitioiia, Til. 161 ; true Lethe, 
zii. 78: masks. Til. 100; meoliaii- 
ical aids to, 163 ; a mHter, 161 ; ml- 
croooe m , W. 121 ; Plotinus on, 430 ; 
property like, tL 122; and mind, 
▼U. 100; and soul, tt. 101, 172; ilL 



9, 82; It. 82; tL 183; tUL 821; 
sound, at tlie root of all ezoslleiice, 
z. 40; chest of tools, tUL 136; 
world Slid, i. 08. 

IkMtca, IfinzMini vm la, iz. 70/. 

BouKMiAif Hthii, ix. 29B/. 

Bohu*s Ubrarv, tIL 194. 

Bold, be. It. N. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon. Ste Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

Bone-house called man, tIL 141, 218. 

Boniface, burly. tL 07. 

Bouiform soul. it. 81. 

Book, of fashion, ilL 147 ; of nature, 
vi. 20. 

Books, tIL 179-210; L 89-86; each 
age writee its own, 90 ; not same to 
all, IL 141 ; who roads all may road 
any, tUI. 108 ; inAuenoe on autltors, 
zii. 178 ; bad, easily found, tU. 181 ; 
bank estimate of, 181 ; beueftta, 
182; TilL 186; besLnotee of. 184; 
burning, ii. 116; cnaracter in, z. 
191 ; choice ha, tU. 186 ; for closet, 
2U8 ; many but commentators, 186 ; 
company in, ii. 142 ; conOdenoee, 
Tli. 279; oonedence, 206; conTlct 
ua, tUL 296; criticism, tIL 264; 
culture, Ti. ISO; tU. 180; z. 141; 
debt to, TiL 182: ztL 178: deep, 
help us most, Till. 280 ; delight in, 

I. 03; Tli. 188, 100; duU,I 178; 
education of, tU. 183 ; English, t. 
30, 02 ; in ezperience. Til. 182 ; be- 
long to eyee that see them, Ui. 64 ; 
of facta, Till. 270; fanolM, Iz. 216; 
fsToritee, Ui. 104 ; tIL 100 ; are few, 

II. 816: Tli. 184; for the few, tIU. 
208; fragmentaiy. It. 100; Ato 
Greek, vil. 188; growth, ziL 24 ; are 
for the schohur*s Idle times, L 02; 
UnaginatlTe, iU. 86, 37; tII. 202, 
204, 207; Immortality in, 182; In- 
spiration, TliL 279 ; ktu»wledge from, 
Ti. 207 ; commentary on life. ii. 13; 
consulted histead of life, z. lOl ; the 
man behind. It. 267: mean, 187; 
method of reading, tII. 186; mirao- 
uloua, zii. 177 i lul written by one 
man, ill. 222 ; moral power, tU. 182 ; 
read old, tIL 187 ; a man can vrrite 
but one, tI. 127: outpown, vili. 
69; permanent, ii. 146; smell of 
pinee, 60 ; professor of, needed, tIL 



183 ; read by prozy, 209 ; quotation, 
iv. 44 ; reader makes. Til. 278, 279 ; 
Till. 186 ; good when we are ready 
for them, tI. 137 : read proudly, ilL 
222; resources. TliL 109; revolution 
dogging, z. 242; sacrMneas. i. 90; 
aemi-canonlcal, tU. 908 ; tire, UL 
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66 ; theory of, I. 80; «11 thoaght not 
In, 1G2 ; fttNtraetion of ttmo in, 98 ; 
timo for, tIL 162; time, jodie of, 
187 ; the tnuMoendeatal in, iQ. SB ; 
for treTelera, t. 34 ; TliL 379 ; nee, 
i. 91; U. 155; Tlil. 274; Tshie. i. 
90 : ill. 85 ; vilL 225 ; Toenhuhuiee, 
TiL 201 ; priied by wIm, vili. 170; 

Kit ne bi working mood, 280: Ix. 
4; world, !▼. 102; for youth, x. 

141 ; xll. 109. See, alto, Authon, 

Literature, Reeding. 
Boote, become fairies, ri. 288 ; do not 

live to weer oat, TliL 821. 
Boreel fleece, ix. 176u 
Borea, we And our aoooont in, ill. 64. 
Borgia, Omar, U. 11. 
Bom again. tL 29. 
Bom red, aies gray. If. 288. 
Bom too noon, viil. 205. 
Borrow. George, ▼. 219; tUI. 83. 
Borrowing, it 108 ; Uteraiy, yU. 171, 

275; TiL 174, 182. 
Boecage, i. 294. 
Boeoorieh, quoted, UL 62. 
Uoea, Tiit 1». 
BoeroK, xU. 83-111. 
BoeroK Htmv, ix. 174-177. 
Boaroir (poem), ix. 182-187. 
Boeton, a gate of America, L 860; 

coniee and ie copied, xl. 102 ; oowa 

laid out, tL 119 ; not a fair aliare of 

originality of thought, xli. 104; 

nerer wanted a com principle of 

rebellion, 109, lOT; ilaTe-hnntera 

in, xi. 100 ; Unitarlaniani, x. 196. 
Botanlat, flnda flowera in paTomenta, 

Till. 302; quatrain to, Ix. 230. 
Botany, abortiona in, yIU. 152 ; Goethe 

in, IT. 202 ; X. 819 ; leaf, unit in, ir. 

202 ; metamorphoaia In, tIIL 14 ; x. 

319; la all naroee, ▼!. 267 ; ix. 123. 
Botany Bay children. UL 902. 
Bottle, man in, vl. 270. 
Boufliera, OheTaller do, qoeted, tL 

240. 
Bountiea on production, tL 104. 
Bow and arrow timea, xL 887. 
Bow, of beauty, canre, ix. 63 ; itringa 

to, X. 40 ; toy with, ri. 232 ; Ix. 267. 
Boxea, nnlTerae a neat <^. TliL 316. 
Box-tnrUe, telle with, ▼. 213. 
Boy and ]6mtle, storV, it. 37. 
Boylshneef of men, Tii. 120. 
Boys, bad, tL 246 ; and cats, xl. 183 ; 

cluuracterlxed, x. 137 ; deTomeae, 

138 ; country, tIL 117 ; debt to im- 

aginattTe booka, yI. 296; x. 141; 

delighta, 146; educatton, tL 134, 

187 ; TiiL 126 { like fllee, x. 187 ; 

happlneaa in humble life, tII. 117 ; 



holldaya, 162; lore, IL 164; man- 
ners, TL 104; masters of play- 
ground, X. 137; nature of, 143; 
and newH»mer, IL 149; their non- 
ehalance the healthy attitude of 
human nature, 60; early old, rVL 
117; in parlor, IL 60; perceptions, 
X. 138; poetry, ▼111.68; reading, itt. 
08 

Bradshaw. John, UL 107 ; s. 411. 

Brag, T. 143-146; x. 170. 

Bbaioia, ix. 170/. 

Brains, dllferenoes of, x. 47} male 
andlemale, hr. 106. 

Bramante, xlL 133, 180. 

Brandy, rerenoe from, tIL 84» 

Brant, Joeeph, iL 166. 

Braddas,iL^; tIL 79. 

Bravery, xl. 200. Sm, ofso. Courage. 

Bread, not the aim, L 276 ; IL Ul ; 
xi. 831 ; heavenly, t. 243, tIU. 64 ; 
history of, UL 60: traiMibetaDtia- 
tionof, ▼1.123; ▼ill. 38. 

Bride, Mow from, !▼. 100; danger, as 
a, i. 146; of Michael Angelo, xiL 
141 ; solitude as a, L 168 ; unlTersei 
UL7& 

Bridges, aerial, xlL 12, 38. 

Brisbane, Albert, x. 328. 

Bristed, G. A., quoted, ▼. 196, 9001 

Britahi. 8m Bnglsnd. 

British Constltnllon, L 293. 

Brook Farm, sketch, x. 338-347 ; allu- 
sions, IIL 61, 229, 200; ▼L 67, 112 1 
xil. 44, 90. 

Brook, ill. 172. 

Brotherhood with neo, IL 946| xL 
106. 

Brow, laagnage of the, ▼L 14; vIL 
123. 

Bnowv, Jomi, xL 949-256; 267-263; 
on courage, ▼iL 265 ; Integrity, xL 
111; eloquence, ▼lii. 122; xl. 811; 
memm^, xil. 77 ; philanthropy, ▼ill. 
102; Thoreau*s defense of, x. 429; 
and Yirginlana, ▼IL 266; and Gov. 
Wiae,2a; xL 268. 

Browne, BIr Thomaa, quoted, ▼ffi. 68. 

Brain danoe of Shakera, tL 226. 

BnnnmeL Bean. ▼. Ill ; x. 434. 

Brunei, L K., ▼!. llSt 

Brutea. Bee Animals. 

Bratus,iL940; xL 213. 

Buccaneers' bargain, xL 186. 

Bud, extrudea the old leaf, x. 181. 

Buddhism, ^liL 19. 

Buddhist, thanka no man, L 819; UL 
167 ; natore no &, 225; ▼UL 46. 

Bude-llght, ▼11. 86. 

Bnlld your own world, L 79. 

Bullded better than he knew, Ix. 16. 
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Building, tMto in, tL 276. 

Bulkalej, R«v. Bdward, xL M, 68, 8a 

Bullietoy, Rav. Fetor, xi. 86, 43, 50, 

01,66; zU. 93. 
Bull, Mr., xii. 202. 
BuU^log bite, ziL 7a 
BuU Run, battle, zi. 108, 115b 
Bulwer, t. 2M ; zii. 227, 233. 
Buncombe, z. 468. 
Bundlea, aoula not eaved in, tL 206. 
Bunker HiU, Webeter*e meech at, zl. 

200. 
Bunyan, John, riiL 82. 
Buonarotti. See Angelo, Miohael. 
Burglara, iL 29 : zU. 21. 
BurU ritea, yUI. 308-9. 
Burke, Bdmund, t. 232, 286 ; quoted, 

IL 107; vL 00, 156; viL 136; tUL 

19,170; Z.263: zl. 216. 
Bumet, Biahop, quoted, zi. 237. 
Burning, all tbinga bum. tU. 140. 
Bdub, Bomr, zi. 8G3-W9 ; couimon 

thinga inspired, L 111 ; z. 66 ; apoa- 

trophe to the devil. It. 138 ; z. 282 ; 

inlluenoe, tUL 68; a Platoniat, t. 

228. 
Buaineaa. L 220; U. Ill ; tI. 76. 
Buaybodlea, tIL 293 ; z. 28. 
Buavrane, inacription. !▼. 60. 
Butler, Bamnol, Hudlbraa, t. 223. 
Buttona, frlend^a, li. 200. 
Buying, Til. 107, 108. 
Bttas,1.264; lU. 61. 
Byron, zli. 227; olarlon of diadain, 

iz. 206: zii. 236; PUtoniat, ▼. 228; 

ziL 186, 227; quoted, U. 166; t. 

222, 228; rhetoric, ii. 330; and 

Scott, TiiL 800; aubJecAiTeneia, zU. 

186. 

OabaUam, It. 80; t. 213; zL 407. 

Oabania, quoted, It. 147. 

Oabman a phreiMlogiat, tL 14. 

Onaar, Juliua, admired, It. 27; en- 
durance, ziL 126 ; a gentleman, iU. 
123; Intelleotttal, tI. 162; in irona, 
Ui. 94 ; eatimato of Ufa, 260; called 
hia bouae Borne, L 79 ; well-read, 
TLlOa 

Cain, z. 218. 

Oabunity, our friend, IL 119, 247, 300 ; 
tI. 39, 166 ; zi. 424. See, aleo, Ao- 
eidenta, Diaaatera, Miaf ortune. 

OtJculatora, nature hatea, iii. 7a 

Oalendar, of flowera and birda, Iz. 
164; Thoreau'a, z. 438. See, alto. 
Almanac. 

California, gold dJaeovery, Ti. 242; 
gorerament, zi. 247; what money 
wiU buy in, 101. 

Call, preaober*8, 1. 134 ; talent a, U. 134. 



Oalla, limit to, tUL 90. 

Calomel of culture, x. 161. 

Calviuion, age of , z. 196 ; andArmint- 
animi, Sll^iuUtuniXU. 96 ; domned, 
X. 116; drill, Tii. nTTtltallam, rl 
11; fruito, z. 373; from diaeaaed 
liver, ill. 66; mordant, z. Ill; in 
PUto. iv. 42 ; revlTala, U. 266 ; aafe- 
guard, iii. 202; aame everywhere, 
z. 107; ito shadow, vUL 311; vin- 
dictive, z. 106. 

Cambridge Unlveraity, v. 191. 

Camper, Pietor, viiL lOa 

Camping out, iz. 161. 

Candle, the acbolar a, vU. 16. 

Cannon in a parlor, vliL 117. 

Cannonade, Walden*B. iz. 146. 

Caut, Engliali, v. 218, 219 ; provokea 
common aenae, zi. 246; American, 
400. 

Capdeun, Pona, quoted, vU. 288 ; viiL 
41,01. 

Cape Cod farm, zl. 408. 

Capital punlahment, iU. 200 ; zU. 104. 

CapifaUia ta. wemua t be, vi. 122, . 

Uapucliinirbl' 19(11 Utulury; iL 32. 

Carlini, anecdote of, vlii. 166. 

Carlisle, Counteaa of, z. 372. 

Carlyu, Thomas, z. 463-463; Piav 
AMD Prmimt, zii. 237-248 ; brag, v. 
14G; conversation, z. 466; cham- 
pion of modem Jbudand, zH. 247 ; 
preacher of fato, v. 237 ; love of bo- 
roio, ii. 233 ; historian, L 166; real- 
iam. 111: atyle, xii. 246; quota- 
tiona, 186; rhetoric, U. 330; zii. 
247; at Btooehenge, v. 269; viait 
to, 8, 18 ; Wordsworth oOj^ ; cel»* 
bratea the lawa of decay, 237. 

Carnival, America a, iii. 40 ; world a, 
vl. 296; vii. 10, 163. 

Carpets, 1. 233. 

Carrion, converta Itaelf to flowera. Iv. 
133. 

Carta, ii. 221. 

Caryatidea, of the temple of oonven- 
tiona, ZiL 264. 

Cabblla, iz. 243. 

Caaaandra, z. 404. 

Castalian water, kffla, v. 198; zL 228. 

Caate, iU. 127 ; iv. 66; vU. 113; z. 36. 

Castlea, in air, better than dungeona, 

vL 261 ; zlL 42 ; Bnglish, v. 1& 
.Casual, anoceaa is, ill. 70. — 

Catacoiiiba,' vilL-ilOO.- 

Catecbiama, IL 202; iv. 117, 171; x. 

Catliedrala, ii. 17, 22, 26; v. 206; viL 

60,68; Ix. 144. 
CathoUdty, vU. 80, 33; vUL 206; z. 

42. 
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■■ GmuN," mda up Into lltUi 

to Hit parcliHBn, 1. «S. 
CxiHaimt, Thnui, quoUd, iL IBG. . 
Oelti, T. BO, SI. 
OM^>tMk I. 231. 
Oiuaont JH*d of» tL 912. 
Omul, » orllsrioa erf tba popnlB- 

ObbI, npWHitiittT*, <IL in I 1. M. 

GvatlmuAd aui, i. 37. 

OutriUb., [L u, m : III. M : i*. IB, 

V»; tB. 319, ilt\ TiU. M,TI, ITS, 

Oantrthnl fan«, I. Ml : III. SI. 
OtntuilH, whitt Ui«> •», It. 176 < 

d>nH,iL2»i Till. sii. 

Cutertu, oikai to, tL 193. 
Ommonf, L STl ; IIL IZJ ; iL lU. 

Okdr^iksaU hoid aUw, III. IBS. 
OtiiiiH<,ll.aT; lu. It; Vr. IBS) boh 



OlnaMU, mm nn, IIL 230, Vn. 
flkuoliw. Dr. WllUiim KHarr, x. 1(0, 

m,3II,»k.S!ai nuot«d,lT. 1T7. 
Oiunim, WnuiK Unir, Ddb to, 

ti. n 1 •U»loii> to, I. 3K, MI. 



rr-llSi I. 9t-l!l; 



1. IB! Ib book^ I. 

If (limit*, IT) I «v 
•ribte, U. UO: son 



1, U. «0: h duk, I 
1, to, 103 



t^. ... 

- — ■■- It ornnlc. IH. aSOj 

iat dlncU/, Vi; 

imltlvl Id VTonla, II. ItTj. tL U. 
**" — ' '^mi.Ha: IrtM- 



nrth,' IIL 101 1 fiMH, 



\ otTlif. 



■!»«■, tIL 100, m; woexaaanta, 
III. 311; liilMtDM, IL WSittl. im, 
SOJ ! hlfbir thu- '-•-'■--' ■ -" 

known, I. m; D 
TlLKI; uinlc-boi,IIL»:JiLK^ 
ttwWL^WHj olilnlou u* cdlT^ . 
r«Mdll U, Tt 3lu ponoptlon oon- 
THtod Into, m i. Ill; pMlsrrod 

IM; U. ^; d«vak>MiMni of , kIL 
130 1 In pnnn, 113; hodnl br 
oIlBin, tT 1GB; nlatiou from, 
tIL 131: nUllon li knowlni, III. 
Ill; I. an; ■ nHTTBd forca, UL 

<Mi nrolBtlon ol, rk SIS. SIBj i^ 

ISjjCVmuiefl' M.HL-ltfi BiMiif ofj 
130: BlDpUottr Hh br'- 
30«i I. itlj d. SB; •■ 
Bt^ III. 08 1 L !?• - ~ 

100: »l. Ki, -M. 

tnuMd, Till. B4 \ a BMshuloa] dnia, 
III. IBi TMotlaa, tL IMi taKhs 
■boT* (nr wills, IL EOi li a win 
USB ol tUnn. >• 



''a!^"'^tnt 




Oharlai U. ol B 

m. 

CharlaaV.j lni|wnir, I. IBS; I. IBS. 



M; Til. lU. 



Obataaubriwd, OKttad, 
0liat)niB,Lai4,ILlRT 
T. 100, 1U. 
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Ohertinf. IL 110, Hi; tmx of bdnf 
cheated and fear of cbeatlns, t1. 2UG. 

ObeerfulDeaa, ill. 270 ; It. 205 ; ▼. 126 ; 
▼f. 163, 280-262; vtt. 278, 288; x. 
2Ga 

Olwioiik, inakea augar of ahirta, ▼!. 
949; neetluf, tU. 226; ttine a, Iz. 
191. 

Ohomiater, afrieultaxal, L 800; tU. 
138, 143 ; ^arm, tUL 11 ; takea to 
pleoea, tL 268; of ekMnieiioe, tIU. 
126 : aeoondary, 91 ; on hig her phuie, 
▼I. 910 ; tU. 10 ; of ■prliig, ix. 168 ; 
apea Tesetation, tL 204; world's, 
It. 120. 

Cherubiia, U. 821 ; iU. 60 ; of deatlny, 
Ti. 20. 

CbeateriUld, Lofd, z. 68; xlL 162; 
quoted, T. 116; TiU. 86, 121 ; x, 104. 

ObUdhood, the am of Gold, iL 41. 

Ofaildren, tIL 101-104; guardian an- 
gela of, hr. 88; attltudea, tUL 82; 
charm, tU. 108 ; not deoelTed, tL 
218 ; delight in, 990 ; Ioto of dirt, x. 
346; diadpUne, lii. 206; x. 142; 
edueatloo, i. 121; U. 262; IU. 00, 
178 ; Ti. 02 ; tU. 102 ; Till. 903, 916 ; 
loTe of exaggeration, x. 1G8 ; f aoea, 
Tl.272; faliy-talea, xll. 233; fears, 
tt. 140; Til. 943: of goda, 107 ; good, 
die Toung, Ti. 946 ; home. Til. 104, 
100; horison, tI. 963; homitalltj 
auflera from, tII. 100 ; illuslona, 
tL 299; imaginatlTO, tU. 902; x. 
146; xii. 233: aoftentmr Influence, II. 
90; inspiration, x. 149; language, 
L 82; TiU. 136, 180; fear oflTfe 



Chorea, tII. 82, 116. 

ChrLt. ^ee Jesua Christ. 

Christianity, adTantages, L 147; al- 
loyed, X. iOG ; not lu the catechism, 
U. 202; in one child, x. 100; signi- 
fied culture, tI. 107 ; old as cna- 
Uon, xL 388: defect, 1. 120; tlie 
docferine, as distlnguldied from su- 
penatural claims, 880; ethioa, x. 
114 ; xi. 26, 271 ; xU. 102 : excellence, 
X. 210; not a finality. IL 292 ; hea- 
thenism In, tI. 200 ; historical, de- 
stroys power to preach. I. 130 ; lost, 
142; Tl. 200: miraculous claims, 

. z. 100; xl. 96, 300; au Kostem 
monarchy, 1. 120 ; no monopoly, 130 ; 
a inytlius, 128 ; opinions lu, x. 101 ; 
pagauisiu lu, 110; a protest, 100; 
preaching, L 130; ana other reU- 
gions. Tin. 174; xL 301; Tigor lost 
by, U. 84. 

Chronology, a kitchen dock, tIU. 908. 

Church, as amusement. IU. 964; au- 
thority, 930, 2C5 ; beneficent, x. 
117, 218, 228, 366; CalTlnlsUc and 



without end, 314; lore maaka, xii. 
64 ; memory. 71 ; beliere in exter* 
nal world, L 63; nonoonfonnlsts, 
Ul. 104; It. 88: x. 143; oradee, IL 
40 ; picture-books, tIL 108 ; vroTl- 
denoe for, 101 ; repression, U. 82 ; 
X. 807; respect for, 142; thdr 
roTorence, 163-108 ; Ioto of rhyme, 
TiU. 48; self-rdlauce, U. 60, toys, 
Ui. 82, 178; tU. 103; Toltemeiioe, 
It. 47; Toloea, tU. 286. 5««, oIm, 
Babe, Bc^ya, Oirls. 

Chimboraao, poet a. Hi. lA. 

China, emperor's annual aowing, tUL 
294 ; woman in, xL 346. 

Chlneee, in CaUfomla, tIIL 180; quo- 
tations, UL 106 ; xi.296. 

Chivalry, lies In courtesy, U. 99; UL 
118, 128, 147; tIL 80; Uberty the 
modem, xi. 229. 

Ohdoe, of occunaticn. L 226 ; willful 
and constitutional, U. 133; In oon- 
doet. It. 182 ; x. 94, 188. 

Cholera, Mfeguard against, tL 291. 



Uberal, ih. 2Gi; x. 110; clergy faU- 
Ing from, 238; orampa, xL 382; 
early customs, 18; doctrines, U. 



62 ; externality, tL 201 ; false 
timent, IU. 949: fanUne, L 134; his- 
tory, xL 383; leaThig, UL 249; of 
one member, xl. 389 ; clings to the 
miraculous, x. ii^; «^ ij ^ossssry , 

4-3ri,^05; new, 229; <minIonirilB7tt. 
161 ; 'outgrown, xL 8S2;.now in re* 
form inoTements, iU. 238; rellgloc 
and, 966; tL 926 ; sainta persecuted 
by, T. 203 ; the schoUr Is, x. 238 ; 
sdenUfic, tL 229; sepulchre, tIU. 
810; senrices, L 138; the silent 
cbureh, before senrioe, IL 71; and 
alaTery, x. 114; and soul, L 141; 
sUnglneas, xl. 391: tottering, 1. 134 ; 
Talue, X. 103, IO67 iha.jUM-JMttl. 
none, UL 200; withored, It. 117; 
yoke, iL 129. 

Church, bells, TiL 981; buUdii«, U. 
64; gofaiff to, L 136, 141. 

Cioero, do Benectute, tIL 297. 

Cld,TU. 180,207; TUi.29,296; x. 46; 
xi. 962. 

CIneaa, question of, zL 826. 

Circe, iu. 140, 227. 

CiaoLM, U. 279-300 ; it. 107 ; tU. 138. 

Ciroumstanoes, depend on the man, 1. 
9C6, 316; tf. 61; IU. 96; tI. 206; 
tU. 116; xi. 192; a costume, L 168; 
U. 110, 120 ; X. 141, 886 ; power and, 
tL 19; robber-troopa of, tUL 933; 
trust not in, xl. 100. 

Circumstuntiui OTldeuoe, x. 449. 



OESSRAL INDEX. 

OltlH, nwln M >^ 

tn^toaa. tL it- 

tllhiM ai el' it- 

fMtawdiw li- 

10«I nIdfOR 7> 

|.»J,UL1M l«. 

100, SU I en n, 

*L II3| iw «■ 

IIL 103; VM^ ..H -- lo- 

«ii»,tll.lUi I.U2; xJI-SD; Uka 
tM HHWiw wt erf » b™, .L 143; 
ua phiUortHiH, I. 330) olub* 
only In, *iL 130 ; wUtiula In, L 13, 
IW: lUn tn, 13; aiDbo^Mgt^v' 

-JEtnSlTtndrMin, b. »i walk- 



eun, il. loei barbaritWi, tS2l 
elUa lu Bnt alTacU, lOS; daBsl- 
tlcm, tU. !3i drua iha mirli ot. 
Till. 30; aanl'itllih, i. 173; il. 
IS!; tralD at falgidH, It. Ilfl; ha- 
nlo, iL HU.SISikMoc]'. lU. IM; 
I. iba; iClwl in lU IdUwt, UL 
an I *L 3M i BH tk* taat ^*IL 
U; xL 41B| Biataaof, I. 171; ■ 
nMak« 339: mm wltlwat ■ daap 
nenHt*. vU. 30; MouaU,IWiH 
la^UdpariaeUOB, iLlrt; eCOM 

™amdaa, i'*'; ratlroad. Plant, 
lU. IHi a raafant, •. Sli aWr, 
iL 307; atiFlat, lU; (riumpha, U. 
n; tJL 1601^330; IntlwVnltad 
ButarsTlM.»i iLSTOiinnaBtli* 
ln*«o(,Tll.lT;rt.B*b. 

Cmuiinn'. Amuiu, iL 3TB, »D. 

Clanxlan, Lord, »ll. M\ quUd, l». 
IB; T.A:TU.Ua. 

Claaa, baat, In aooMj, tUL W. 

ciuilea, IB- MS. 

~ T, L 8Ii IL 17| Tfl. 310) 

t, tu. leo. 



ClerrT,ohataaUr<if,I.H; X. 113; xL 
3Blt tbalr bnnshUla, tI. ITO; i. 
X»i aln>«ad,lCli338; thmmulni 
aovpaidefia, ti- 3B0, 271 ; anunof 

^; EofUata, t.' SIO, 313; Van 
Encland, xL TS; opportimitT, t. 
HI ; la BoUUiia, il. m ; poaltloa, I. 
IS, 13»; Ihair dotj nll-poawaiilo- 
I. 211; ilmlUrltji, 120: (nbaiin 
•ncy, HO; leuban, ^91; tUI^ 
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Colonna, Vittoria, tUI. 206 ; xiL 187. 

ColorTril. 282. 

Columbia of tbooflit, xL 829; zU. 
101. 

ColambiUL Ohriitophe f , adapUtlon to 
hb worK, vi. 42 ; haa given a ohart 
to 6T«ry abip, Iv. 18 ; akoottriM, IL 
84 ; lU. 81 ; zL 829 ; eloquanca, tU, 
82; fury to oomoli^ hit map, Ti. 
83; lonaly, tU. 13; one in a tboo- 
aand years, It. 79; peroeptlon, xi. 
192 ; noedi planet, U. 88 ; reaaon of 
hia voyage, L 845; time fit for, tL 
41 ; tobaooo, 301 ; at Yeragua, riL 
2G9; »!!• wiadom, S6. 

Ooiuiana, the poetry of, ▼!. 279. 

Coiue-outeri, I. 282 ; s. 862. 

Comedy, viiL 161. 

Comfort, Ti. 148; tIL 108. 

CoMio, Tn, TilL 149-168. 

Comma, allTO, It. 268. 

Command, UL 94 ; vUL 291 ; z. 120. 

Commander, beoauee he ia com- 
manded, i. 253 ; TiL 80; TllL 87 ; X. 
48,158: xiL238. 

Commanamenta, keeping thcu lU. 86 ; 
T. 102 ; beffin vliere we vUl, ve are 
aoon mumbllug our ink coounand- 
meuta, ii. 227. 

tendenoT. 1. 



age, Tii. 809; zL 




^tiy o f, z. 1 72j eelikah, i. 220. 

OraifmiiSirniinp dc, quoted, T. 82; 
vUL 119. 

Commoditiee, L 18, 47, 226; IL 106; 
Ti.274. 

Common eenee, L 176; UL 220; IlL 
176; Ti. 99; aetooiahea, tU. 275; ia 
perception of matter. Till. 9; re- 
atrainJng gnuse of , 20 ; zL 421 ; ae 
rare aa geniua, iU. 69. 

Common tliinga, poetry of, L 56, 110; 
tv. 66; TiL m; zU. 40. 

Communbm, Communitiea, L 860; 
lil. 262; tL 67; z. 183, 325; zU. 
251 ; the members will be fractions 
of men, lil. 251. Sei, alto, Associa- 
tions, Brook Farm. 

Compact, highest, tI 184. 

Coiupaniona, ill. S ; Ti. 130, 266, 250/; 
TlL 216, 218, 230, 232 ; Till. 88. 

Company, adaptednesa, tIL 228 ; bad, 
1. 827 ; defects, ilL 63 ; desire for, 
04 ; TilL 00 ; evening, tI. 177 ; good, 
Til. 222; viil. 89; z. 130; high, of 
aoul, 275; limitations, ii. 106; low, 
liking for. Til. 232 ; self-distrlbiitlon 
in, ID; need uol shoiv cause for 



seeking or shunning, II. 68 ; foroad 
smile in, 56; sufferers iu, tU. 220; 
pandysis of unfit, xll. 24. 

CoHTsmATiOM, il. 80-122 ; iz. 77, 220. 

of actions, U. 281 ; belief In, tL 

66 i pay debts, z. 128 ; for errors, 
iv. 154; fatal, tIL 306; of friend- 
ship, UL 262; f or evlU. ~ 
ooeut, tL 63 ; lUiSCfaQoiis, Ml ; 01 
lufifnutleif-liL 2G6: memory, xH. 
74; natupea ^28Q ; old age, 808; 
paiii' lUKr^tla compensations, zU. 
270/; in trade, tL 107; o f nnl- 
Tene. L 281. 

OompSlniona, It. 27. 

Oomplalners, L 235 ; tL 148, 188. 

Complaisance. 1. 155, 200. 

Complezlon, in old a^e, 
34& 

Compliance, IL 100 ; lIL 82. 

Compliments, the highest, L 276; IL 
274. 

Composure, lU. 129 ; tUL 80w 

Compromises, 11. 190; tL 208; zL 
283,404. 

ComEwmotions, time wasted in, It. 

Conceslment, IL 151; of what doee 

not concern us, lU. 281; nO| ti. 

212. 
Conceit, the distemper of, IL 118 ; tL 

128,138; tU.278: vUL 104. 
Conoentratioo, L 228; Iv. 225; t. 86; 

Ti. 74, 75, 127 ; TilL 294 ; z. 261 ; 

zlL 47, 63. 
Concert in action, IlL 202 ; tIL 16. 
Gonclnl*s wife, IlL 91. 
i ^CoMooao, HuToucAi. DnoooBSB, zL 
^ 31-97. 

HTm, Iz. 139. 

Odb, iz. 173. 

SoLDBBS* MomnnsT, Addbhi, 

zi. 99-128. 
Committee of Safety, z. 857, 

note; drainage at, tU. 144// fairy 

tales true at. IL 38 ; Kossuth at, zi. 

860 ; Plain, iz. 213 ; Revolution not 

beffun In, I. 209 ; RlTer, UL 1G6 ; Ix. 

128; soclsl drcle. x. 367, note. 
Cond4, Prince of. TiL 252. 
Gondillac, quoted, 1. 813. 
Condition, I. 10; equalises Itself, IL 

96; faTorable, tUL 257, 202; every 

man's condition an answer to the 

inqulriee lie would put, 1. 10. 
Conduct, tL 9 ; vlL 230 ; x. 109. 8e«t 

aUot DelMvlor, ICauiiers. 
Confessionals, two, U. 73. 
Confldeiioe, vi. 184. 8ef» af«o, Cou^ 

Sire, Scir-Coufldenoe, Trust. 
CoaXonulty, scatters your foroe, L 
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143, 232; IL 51, 65, 66, 60, 61 ; ffl. 
09,244; T.27,217; lz.266; xL404. 
Am, aUOf Oomristeoey, Oiutom, 
Fashion. 
Coufucliu, and Ohriatiuilty, Tiii. 174 ; 

Bnius, Til. 186; Intplntlon, tUI. 
1; xU. 184; qaoted, iL 151; t. 
2C0; Till. 86, 96, 174, 203, 261 ; z. 
117,120; zH. 96. • 
Congreas, of mitlona, zl. 201 ; U. S., t. 

200; vU.76; zl. 1G2, 3G3. 
Conquer, thoy CMi ifho bdtoro they 

"'^i^^;w/j TJirifit — 

Odliqi|HCflruenirS9K 

OoDadanoe, 'I. 2S9, ,286 ( eeee att e M y 



ftbeolate, historieelly limited, 286 ; 
dlsoonsoute, UL 66; Ix. 78; egree- 
meut of, 203; tIL 208; zl. 338; li- 
oenae breede, tL 66; not good for 
lieada, 67. 

OoiiflolontlmteneM, luifaMpllttlag, 1. 
2D2: X. 344. 

OoiiMioasnon, the doable, tL M; ft 
sliding scale, ill. 74r. 

Conseontiveness, the need of, zli. 48, 
147. 

Consequences, disdain of, xl. 199. 

COHUBTATITB, Thi. L 277-307. 

ConserTatlsra, Its basis fate, I. 266- 

-gM; Ui,2ni.394>268; assames sick- 
ness as a neceMiT: 801 ; It. 163, 
213^ 243; tI._18, 65; xi. 217. 218. 
'See^filiOt Democracy, Radlcalisin. 

COMSIOBRATlom ST THB WAT, tL 231- 

263. 
Consistency, foolish. IL 67, 58, 61. 

8eet alto^ Conformity. 
CoiuKrfation, doctrine of, z. 86; zli. 

271. 
CoustanUnople, natoral oapltal of the 

globe, X. 330. 
C<nistellations, of faota, 11. 14; of 

men. It. 194 ; of dtlea, tII. 35. 
Constituencies, hearken to the man 

who stands for ft faot, 111. 01 ; zi. 

206. 
Constitution. 8m U. S., Conatitii- 

tion. 
Consuelo, Band, tr. 285 ; tL 164 ; Tfl. 

204. 
Consuetudes, il. 202. 
Contagion, of energy, hr. 18, 29 ; zlL 

22. 
Contemplation, It. 254 ; z. 226 ; Rng- 

llsh nobility not addicted to, t. 108. 
Contention, ft. 225: tIU. 96. 
Contentment, IL 153; UL 63; tIU. 

231. 
Contrsdietlona, of life, ill. 233. 
Contradictory, tIL 231, 261. 
Contrite wood-life, IL 60. 



226: zL 



Contritions, H. 296 ; tIU. 96. 

ControTersy, degradea, IL 
387. 

ConTontlonallam, L 306 ; IH. 99, 136 ; 
TL247: tU. 13; tUL 285; reaction 
against. It. 275. 

ConTersation, tL 266-258; tIL 213- 
229 ; tUL 88-06, 276-278 ; ftbillty In, 
Tl. 78, 257 ; attuitT In, IL 196 ; tIL 
19; Anierioan and Bngllsh.T. 112; 
best of ;irta, zl. 340 ; best between 
two, IL 197 ; tU. 228, 236; benefits, 
UL 31 ; tL 143; tIL 315; of btaok- 
amiths. It. 161; Carlrle's, z. 465; 
eeloatlal, ziL 90 1 chalk Mm, tIIL 
95 ; a game of obolea, IL 99 ; oon- 
Tiotlon, tIU. 296; In the ooontnr, 
tI. 143; egotism spoUs, tIL 278; 
equality, liL 206; OTaneseent rela- 
tion, IL 196 ; ezMgeration, ilL 136 ; 
z. 160 ; f atigne of oonTontional, xL 
20S; flower of dTlllxatlon, 340: 
game of, tIII. 270 ; xU. 8 ; best of 
all goods, tL 257; happiness, IlL 
137 ; adapted to shape of heads, 67 ; 
needs heat, tIL 17 ; Hobbes on, tL 
143; houses of, tIU. 278; lucen- 
tlToa, IL 184 ; Inspiration, Till. 254, 
276, 290 ; mdversal joy, It. 260 ; law 
of, IL 197 jxl 140; beat of life, tL 
184, 265; a magnetic experiment. 
Til. 10; third party In, 11. 260; a 
Pentecost, 289; personal, 103; iii. 
09; tL 131; tIL 218; tUL 90, 802; 
needs practice, tL 256; price, liL 
182; reading inferred from, tUL 
288 ; Dr. Ripley's, z. 307 ; rules. 
Till. 94-97 ; do not daub with sables 
and glooms, tIL 291 1 tlte true 
school of philosophy, tuL 276 ; ser- 
Tile, IL 273; spoilt, 185, 195; spon- 
taneity, UL 70 ; suooeas, 36 \ supper 
as basis, tIL 238 ; surfaces, tL 257 ; 
Bwedenborg, It. 124 ; topics, t1. 132, 
188, 257 ; Til. 213 ; tIU. 89, 94 ; zl. 
183; trftTol, t1. 255 ; tricks, Ul. 228; 
tIL 120: tropes, tUI. 17; shows 
unity, UL 266; unirerse, t1. 258; 
war spoils, zl. 184; wit, tUL 187; 
woman's, tIL 214 ; tUI. 91 ; zL 840. 
See Discourse. 

CouTerslon by miracles, L 131 ; of erll 
spirits. It. 133 ; Norse mods of, tL 
107, 201. 

ConTertibUlty, tL 288; tIU. 87; z. 
177. 

Conrictlon, tIL 91 ; tUL 392; z. 226; 
Z1L23. 

Coolness, Ul. 134 ; tIIL 85 ; z. 40. 5ee, 
aUo, Couraffo, Prasenoe ol Mind, 
Belf-ControL 
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Oo5pemtloii, tH. 14 ; x. 337. 

Copttmlcan thoorv, z. 817. 

Copyright, Ul. OT; PlaU>*a, Iv. 70; 
PenCm. tIU. 239. 

Oorn, alwll aerye nuui, xi. 417 : bon- 
Mt, zil. 104. 

Oorn-lawa, W. 202; zl. 293. 

Oorponl punlahment, x. 150, 151. 

Corpse, adds boAuty, L 22 ; iL 125 ; of 
ndinory, 68. 

OorrelaUoaa, tL 47, 48; tUL 201, 
211. 

CorrMPondopc— , It. 82, 102, 112, 110 ; 
▼U. 2^ ; TUTlfi, 51, 267 ; xU. 73. 

Ooatumo, of clroumaUaoM, 1. 168 ; z. 
16 ; noreU of, W. 204 ; xO. 283. 

Cotton, not to rulo, L 184; x. 902, 
834; what Ur, 808. 

Counsel, from the bresst, tU. 276; 
▼til. 283 ; X. 08. iSetf, a/«o, Advloe. 

Countensnoe, rUi. 83. J9s«, a<M, Faco. 

Country life, i. 24, 86, 849 ; ▼. 171, 
173 ; tL 142 ; tU. 281 ; vliL 140. 

Country people, il. 76; iil. 12C, 129, 
107; vi. 107, 117, 147, 212; tU. 133, 
ISO; ix. 02,03; x. 166. 

CoumAOX, vii. 237-203 ; beamB of Al- 
mighty, 83, 258 ; deneoda on circu- 
lation, vi. 67 ; of auty, 221 ; new 
face on things, Till. 141 ; fatetesiches, 
vi. 29; X. 94; of girls, ill. 122; re- 
mit of knowledge. It. 03; tL 136: 
tU. 247; TilL 821; unlTeraal need 
of, 113, 288 ; x. 41 ; of principle, xL 
282; to ask questions, Till. 94; 
scholar's, x. 200, 294; silent, tII. 
266; teaches, i. 133: Thor, symbol 
of, IL 72 ; two o*olook in the morn- 
ing, It. 220. 

Courtesy, UL 120, 132,134; tUL 86; 
xL 217. 8m SehaTior, Manners, 
Politeness. 

Courts of justioe. tU. 86, 80; wait for 
preoedenU, 276. 

Courtship, English, t. 107. 

Cousins. L 824; It. 46; things our. 
Til. 93. 

Corentnr, going to, UL 128 ; t1. 166 ; 
oathedral, t. 270. 

Cowardice, L 96; IL 49, 74, 270; UL 
260; T. 101; tL 83; tU. 243, 244, 
266 ; ix. 202 ; xL 109, 107, 200. Ses, 
aUOt Courai^ Fear. 

Cowry, T. 109 ; vi. 23. 

Cows, make patlia, tL 119; dgnal, 
171 ; hold up milk, vU. 221 ; no hi- 
terest in landacaiie, vlll. 80. 

Crab, backward-creeplug, xl. 418. 

Crack iu everything, 11. 104. 
/Ortiation, tlie, L 10 ; tow of, IL 840 ; 
^ iiL173; vm. la 



Creative, manners, L 92, 94, 817 ; alma, 
U. 328; vU. 203; xi.M2. 

Creator, the, In man, L 08, 92, 271 ; 
lii. 32 ; keeps his word, vUL 819. 
SeCt aUOt Ood, Lord. 

Credit, L 293 ; vilL 81 £•«, aUo, Be- 
Uef, Faith, Trust. 

Creeas, change, x. 194, 227; dassifl- 
oations of some one*s mind, IL 78 ; 
decay, x. 113, 236 ; depend on tem- 
perament, UL 66 ; not flnal, IL 79 ; 
multipUclty,xL889; outgrown, 882 ; 
reverence, x. 194 ; ahrivd, viU. 201 ; 
out of unbeliefs, UL 7& 846, also, 
Belief, Church, Religion. 

CriUon, Count de, quoted, vUi. 181. 

Crime, no shook to Americans, xl. 
210; not so black In us as In tlie 
felon. UL 79; depend on prioe of 
bread, vl. 108 ; not to be conosaled, 
U. 112; must disappear, x. 228; 
English. V. 04 ; defeats end of exist- 
ence, XL 223; of inteUect, experi- 
ments, UL 80 ; viU. 297 ; factitious. 
V. 90 ; of fraud in place of thoee of 
force, 310 ; iuk of, vUL 297 ; earth 
Is glass to, U. 112; love remedy for, 
vi. 208; nature rids Itself of, X. 184; 
does not pay, xl. 288, 422; earth a 
picture of, x. 180: punishment, Uie 
fruit of, IL 100, 117 ; cause of, UL 
224 ; not excused, xL 223 ; snow re- 
veals, IL 112 ; more lightly thought 
of than spoken of, UL 79 ; proof of 
superiority, v. 04 ; temple built of, 
U. 290; ugliness, xL 176; may be 
virtue, L 318 ; blunder worse than, 
IU. 80. 

Criminals, on even terms with each 
other, IL 201. 

Cripples, the spirit does not love, vL 
227; X. 188. 

Crises, the angel shown In, L 40 ; IL 
107247. 

Criticbm, tow of . L 40 ; UL 230 ; ago 
of, L 109, UL 01, 213, x. 160, 810; 
inauffloiency its own. IU. 209; pov- 
erty of , viL 279 ; Ix. 31. 

Critic, the over-soul, IL 252; vU. 288; 
a failed poet, vUI. 68. 

Crockery gods, xi. 228. 

Cromwell, Oliver, vi. 241 ; vU. 33; ix. 
171 ; quoted, iL 300; xl. 221. 

Crump and his native devils, IL 127. 

Crusades, x. 231. 

OuIm, L 221 ; xi. 217. 

Cudworth, ltiil|>li, vL 198. 

CULTURB, vL I'iTt-lGO. 

PoxM, ix. 232. 

Pkoorms or, vUL 106^222. 

is tlie suggestiou of wider alB» 
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IL Va ; inaUnci, ill. 
, It. ill! il- V2; 
a 32E; ■>»>«» or. 



OnrbMlM, Hm In mlt, tUL tU i Kni- 

IMk ^iHM* at, T. 104. 
Onrli, wltibmlt of, Ttt. ins, 38B. 
CirmiU, d BlBil, IL SOS; till. 13; 

CutoB.' nU of , L 133, !3g 1 imlllflad, 
SMML la, USi til. lS4i It. tMi 



quitrmltf , VuhUn. 
Cuitanan, Till. 13Si tI. IBS. 

Cjiirmn, It. IM | t. MB. 

DsdAiiH, ii. t, i«>, soa. 

DjUOKtO Iil>T»,ll ■" '"' 



DinniHii, III. n, 42 : ii. <S, 106 

4«lii. I«,tS! X. ««. 
DifU f tM, ilL BS. 
dAob, jDkD, III. m 
I»iHa,hiinan'i>ll>gs,Tlll.TO; i. 



qnaUd, W. ML 
da|i*dtv»,Tl.ll 



eoMpun, WL Ui Ilk* BhIM.tUL 
7S 1 nOaa tmodlr, liL IW 1 liud. 
mUm ■»! baight, lU. lOi It. »ti 
T.lUllTllLSI.IJi III. 411, UI; mill 
ba puHd, Till. M; mdlHn, 111. 40) 
Tliiillotit*. I>. 131 1 miiUb|i( et Uw 

Duk AfU, tIU. 301. 

DarlaoBtk OoUhc, Addraa M, L 

ue-iM. 

D^, Una, IL MO. 

tliT, Ii. IW; •ppnhaBtfaa ol, Uh 



IS9) tIL tez,l<B; Till. 330', i.lOIl 
■UH to mind, tII. lltl ; won Iron 
mooo. HI. W| HDllkd, tIL ISI i 
Mw iritk nnr mrin, L 358; qui. 
Itj, Ht mimlwr, ImporMiit, HDi 
Odobsr, In. 103; opal-oolond, li. 
107; im puwniu <d jpwt, 1S1| 
■aod, il whloh noot BanaptloBi, 
tHI.IsO; ba air rich who onatk* 
day, L Il»| Tit Utl ; adoni with 
■Kslflaaa, nH. 104 ; ihiapa on kilU, 
HI. mi HUd itood, 04; ipail, It. 
!«; oat Into atripa, SSi tIil §13; 
•«utlo tant. Ii. »>; kU for 
Wl i tnat raaiHtf nl' 



Ijr, tR. rh; tba 



DndflmUpJ 



TlL M3 ; of TOiUk, VA 



i«,- 
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wiM mui it he who oan unfold tho 
Uiaonr of this puticuUr WediMO- 
day, 171. Se«t aUOf Tlmo, To-d»y, 
Yeiin. 

DAr*B Batiok, ix. ISl, 122. 

Death, viii. 306-313; hadiMM, 1. 124; 
a oonoaaluMbt, UL 231 ; envied, iL 
248; dedra for, s. 400; zll. 139; 
fear of, tL 227 ; TiL 306; Tlit 812 ; 
of frionda. U. liZl ; adds owner to 
land. Is. 36 ; love makee Impooeible, 
U. 248; not Bought aa relief from 
duty, vL 228; reaUty, ill. 63; a ae- 
eurlty, ii. 248; of a eon, 111. 52; 
ways of, Ttif. 327. 

Debate, extempore, 1. 161 ; tUI. 100. 

Debt, collecting, idil. 84 ; memory of, 
zlL 76: other than money, 11. 296; 
Tli. 112; utyiiw, 11. 109, 294: ill. 
163; T. 1617 tL 290, 306; U.2i8; a 
preoeptor, L 43; elavery, Ti. 90; 
voracity, 114. 

Decleion, muat be made, t1. 76. 

Decorum, Eneliah, t. 110; x. 400; 
unprindplea, yL 236. iSm, o/jo, 
Etiquette. 

Deeds, yi. 14, 89. Am Actioiw. 
ISrSa^ gaIbflil,^VIU. 94. 

Defeote, uaefui, IL 112; UL 28; ▼. 
144: yL 38. 

Deference, uL 120. 133 : xlL 28. 

Deflnltlona, deflniug, la pbiloeophy, 
It. 49; he that can define te the Wi 
man, tIL 222 ; x. 100 ; xll. 210. 

Defoe, Daniel, t. 223; quoted, 54, 
128. 

Deformity, from inf raetioo of aptritnal 
hiwa, Ul 126, 234; from fixity, tL 
277. 

Degeneracy, vliL 179; x. 236. 

Demee, man, a being of, tL 121 ; x. 

Deity, penonality of, Ii. 68; makee 
many, one, 186; It. 64; vilL 292; 
anthropomorphlam, xli. 121. Sec, 
uUo, DiTiuity, Ood, Lord. 

Deliveriy, vii. 21& 

Delphi, oracle of, not nnoommanded, 
▼fi. 261 ; xlL 46. 
^->^ Democrngf-m' IM; hotter nlatlTcly 
^1 lb iw, not abeoltttely, 196, 201, 228; 

I iv. 213, 243; vi. 65 ; x. 38 ; xi. 217, 

>J)emoorat, ffpena Into a oonaervatiTe, 
•f IU.234. 

Demon. See Dnmon. 

DiMOMOLoor, X. 7-32. 

Demopliodn, x. 161. 

Demoathenea, tU. 70, 74, 97. 

Denderab, lodhM, i. 137. 

Depth of living, iL 243 ; vii. 17& 



DnTmnt, Bono ov, ix. 219, 260. 

Ix. m, 196, 266. 

Deeatfar, quoted, UL 62 ; xU. 254. 
Deaire, inaatiable, iv. 175; flame of. 

viii. 102 ; predlcU aatiafacUon. 820 ; 

xl. 190. See^ aUo, Hopea, Wiahei. 
Deapair, ayetem of, L 801 : ilL 264 ; x. 

136 ; vi. 190 ; no muae, 268. 
Deapondency, comea readily, viL 292 ; 

xii. 261 ; unworthy, x. 236. 
Dnmrr, ix. 32/. 
beneficent, i. 351 /; denf. It. 168, 

176; vi. 11; teachea oourage, 28; 

viU. 226; an immenae whim, xiL 

203/. <5e«, a/«o. Fate. 
Detacliing, power of , IL 330 ; xL 222 ; 

X1L36. 
DeUlla, metancholy, 0. 163: UL 220, 

220; X. 66. 
Determination, needful, vL 180. A00, 

aUo, Purpoae, WIU. 
Development, vlii. 13, 266; x. 180; 

xl. 408; xlL 20. See, o/jo, Bvolu- 

tion. 
DevU*8, attommr, iv. 166; tL 193; 

Burnt on, iv. 133 ; x. *282 ; chUd, IL 

62 ; confMBlona, vi. 172 ; dear old, 

iU. 64; Oootlie on, iv. 203; ueailea 

htto all thhiga, xL 221 ; party. 403; 

rearnct for, i^L 206 ; reapect virtue, 

U. 160 ; Sliakera aend to market. vL 

67 ; not to have beat tunea, xi. 368. 

See, aieo, Satan. 
Dew, vamiah of, L 165; vL 168; 

world globe Itaelf In. U. 001. 
Dexterity, value, xL 211. 
Dial, Tira, x. 824 ; Paivm noK, xtt. 

176-272. 
Dial in ahade, U. 198. 
DialecUoa, UL 61 ; iv. 62, 77 ; Bootoh, 

V.66. 
DUmagnetlam, vUL 289. 
DUmonda, growth of agea, U. ISO: 

beat plain-aet, vU. 112 ; road mended 
. with, vUL 101 
Dburie^ ilL 180; vW. 206, 293. 
Dlbdln*a BtbllomanU quoted, vU. 200. 
Dice, Nature*B loaded, L 44; U. 99; 

vi. 211. 
DIckena, Oharlea, x. 66; In Ameriot, 

vi. 167 ; X. 236 ; worka, v. 231. 
Dictionary, Ufo a, L 98 ; a good book, 

III. 22 ; vil. 201. 
Diderot, viU. 298 ; quoted, vIL 221. 
Dido, Ghaucer'a picture, ii. 108. 
Diet, IU. 240; vL 148; vU. 114; xU. 

240. 
DIITerencea, perception of, L 44. 
DIfflcultlea, fl. 126 ; vill. 219. 
DIgby, BIr Keuefan, v. 79; quoted, 

80; XiL 87. 
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IXroe, viUiie, I. 362. 

Diiiuera, III Bngland, t. Ill; art off 

tL 78 ; smphMli oHi viL 115 ; puUICi 

233; z. KM. 
Dual Ix. 127-120 ; of mounteln blaata, 

z. 371. 
Dirt, elMmlstey knows not zli. 61 1 

chlldron love, z. 84S. 
Diiuteri. benefacton, U. 113 : optum 
. In, UL ol ; eznmorAtod, z. 100. See, 

aim, Aooidoiito, Oalunlt/, Mlafor- 

tiino. 
DIaclpUne, 1. 42} Talna, vi. 134; z. 

142. 
Diacofitent, Infinnity of will, U. 77 ; 

lU. 239 \ W. 261 ; zIL 186, 200, 268/. 
DIaeoangoment, Muy, tU. 291/. 
DlMoum, IL 390/. Bee ConTorm- 

tlon. 
Dbcov«rlM, Hi. 176; It. 17; tI. 47; 

vll.270; ▼U1.28. 
DinrroiMtticyi Mon of, t. 226; fill. 

164. 
DiauiiM, liM its Inlok In hunuin crimo 

and iU outlet In human mfferlur, 

11. 234 ; no retpocter of ponona, ▼!. 

12 /, 28, 30 ; tU. 306. See Stek- 

naaa. 
Dlaintoreatodneaa, yII. 230. 
Dlalooatlon, In our ralation to nature, 

U. 217 ; tUI. 179; in dreama, z. 11. 
DlapUy, luat of, L 170 ; tI. 140. 
DlafioMtlona, a world for tryinc each 



387; 



lapoMtlona, a world for trying 
other'a diapositlona, z. 381. 

DIapntea, ii. 225; vlL 314; zL 
zfl. 22. 

D*Iaraell, Benjamin, noTela, It. 266 ; 
zU. 236/. 

DlaaaUafaotion of yonth, It. 176. 

Diaaent, UL 239. 243 ; fury of, z. 344. 

DiaaimnUtion, li. 148. 

Diaripation, Hi. 32 ; tI. 74, 244 ; z. 66. 

Dlatmat, 1. 240, 268; of aentiment, IL 
50; Tl.201. 

Diver, genlue a, i. 167. 

DiTlnaUon, It. 93; z. 36; women's 
power of, zi. 346. 

Divine, animal, ilL 31 ; building, tII. 
122; cireuita, ill. 3C0; la the truly 
human, zi. 333 ; mind, z. 103 ; 
momenta, 11. 296; nature, I. 126; 
peraons, ilL 106, 111 ; tII. 121 ; pres- 
ence, III. 2G7; sentiment, 172; aijr- 
nlfloanee of things, Till. 14 ; spirit, 
11.66. 

DiTinlty, spproaohes, tI. 289 ; In at- 
oms, 221 ; of beauty, II. 173 ; behind 
failures, ill. 60 ; faith In. L 126 ; im- 
mortal, 28 ; Intimate, 210 ; of Jesus, 
see Jeans Ohrlst ; In man, tI. 221 ; 
TllL 202; z. 00; zl. 383; Plato*s 



faith. It. 09; rvf of, IL 91. 8m^ 
also, DeitT, Ood. 
DiTiMrrr Sobool, Oamsuoob, Ao- 

DBBSS AT, L 117. ' 

Division of labor. See Labor. 

DiToroe, tr. 123 ; zil. 167. 

Dlvnlgatoiy, zl. 389. 

Do, wnat you know, 1. 211 ; what yov 
osn beet, 11. 66, 81 ; vL 91 ; tIL 274} 
z. 361 ; what you are afraid to do^ 
380. 

Doctors. See Physicians. 

Doddington, Bubo. quotedjZ. 60. 

Doarmas, L 137 ; tIL 814, 283 ; z. 100, 

Dogmatism, L 179; U. 94, 288; z. 

Doing, and being, tL 306; and haT- 
big, 11. 136: and knowing, 1. 211 ; 
vii. 308; Till. 826; and saying, liL 
13; Is Sttooess, L 174; IL 146; 
teaching^, 144. 

Dollar, L 237; II. 64, 120; heaTy and 
light, Ti. 100^; z. 260. 

Dolls, tL 160 ; z. 100. 

DomRio Lira, vil. 90-120. 

English, T. 107 1 tL 77, 

Domestics, 1. 240; tL 360; Til. lUL 
See, aUo, Bervanta. 

Donne, John, viiL 66 ; quoted, IL 176. 

Doors of troth in oTery IntelUgenot, 
L219; iL806; iiL80,68. 

Dorla, Andrew, tUI. 291* 

Doric temples, IL 24. 

Doses, people to be taken In, tH. 18. 

Double oonseiousneas, i. 333 ; vi. 48L 

Doubts, ii. 12r>; It. 166, 171, 173. 

Drainage, In Concord, tIL 144/. 

Drawing, U. 313/, 314. 

Dreams, z. 9-32 ; absurdities, tI. 44 ; 
make us artisU, IL 314 ; attractlTS, 
300; bad. It. 185; dislocation their 
foremost trsit, z. 11 ; sequel of 
day's ezperlenoes, IL 140 ; tuL 216 ; 
a fact worth a limbo of, z. 162} 
Germsay of, i. 23; Heraolitos on, 
z. 26; baTe a poetic integrity, 13; 
melting matter into, 347 ; the ma- 
turation of unconscious opinions, 
14 1 Jealous of memorT. 10; poetic. 
Till. 47 ; and surface, fii. 47 ; a rush 
of thoughts, zil. 80; wisdom In, i. 
70; world a, 66, 286; of youth. III. 
103; Tl.251; tUI. 177. 

Dress, adaptation, tIU. 164 ; American 
good sense In, 86; beet when not 
noticed, t. 86 ; and manners, 80, 87 ; 
relation to person. Till. 164; re- 
straint, tI. 145; giTes tranquillity, 
vllt. 88. See, aUo, Clothes, Fssir 
ioa. 
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Drift, we cMi drift when we ottuioi 

iiteer, x. 180 
Drill, virtue of, t1. 77, 79 ; x. 142. 
DHiikt of Utararv men, viiL 145. 
Drop oeimot exhibit ■torm. It. 100. 
Drowning, experienoe of, xlL 80. 
Drowsy etrenffth, UL 196. 
DrowJneM of ueege, liL 24B; It. 164. 
Drudgery, I. 06. 
Drulde, t. 102, 26S, 267. 
Drunkuda' lianda, UL 6S. 
Druukenneai, oounterfeit of itnim, 

iLaoo. 

Dryden, John, tUL It, 

Duelian of nature end nan, L 66 { IL 
94. 

Dumont, Pierre, quoted, tUL 268. 

Duration, li. 266, 206; tL 228{ tU. 
170,176; TiU.831. 

Duat, grandeur nigh to, Ix. 180. 

Duat-hole of thought, x. 18. 

Dutlee, that belong to ua, U. 66: tL 
222 ; X. 60: not detachable, IL 206 ; 
heeded. 166 ; .herolinriiirM7 ; liv- 
ing without dutlea la obecene, x. 64 ; 
lowly, IL 247 ; X. 100 ; pack of, Ix. 
161 } relatiTe, IL 78/. 

Duty, clarion calL ix. 181 : difBcult. 
BOTer far off, tiL 280 ; olrect and 
re6ex, U. 78; z. 170, 101 ; fate and, 
xL 218 ; grows OTerywhere, 111 ; a 
guide, tL 222: Intellectual and 
moral, il. 818; law, xL 388: llglit- 
ning-rod, tL 221 ; the old, xtt. m; 
know your own, 11. 66: our plaoe, 
70; sense of, L 121, 126; whispers 
low, Ix. 180; wishes anid, z. 96; 
true worship, xL 884. 

Dyspepsia, lU. 64; ix. 166. 

Kaoh aro All, ix. 14/. 

Bach for aU, vlL 138. 

Kagle, sprsMl, xL 412. 

Kar. aaleve,xlL20. 

Karth, a bailloon, L 814 1 oap of na- 
ture, tIL 166; eyelees bark, ix. 
282; ftetory of power, tUI. 186; 
works for man, tU. 146 ; fills her 
lu», IL 140; laughs in flowers, Ix. 
86; glass to crime, li. 112 ; goes on 
esrth, tUL 810; and heaTen corre- 
apoud, tL 106; TiU. 61, 811; hoot 
who murders guests, 233; holding 
wilderness, ix. 41 ; Inslgnifloanee In 
nature, x. 317 ; lonely, iL 88 ; a ma- 
chine, tIL 130 ; Till. 136 ; and man, 
L 18; tIL 130; xL 423; burnt 
metals, X. 72; productiveness, 78 ; a 
reading-room, xlL 190 ; quaked In 
rhyme, tL 286; makes itself, 41; 
shape, L 361 ; oonqilres with Tirtue, 



TiL 64; white-hot, I. 313. 849, 
c/m, Planet, World. 

Sarthquakoa, tL 13; leen geology 
from, 249. 

Kabth-8o»o, Ix. 86/. 

Earth-spirit, x. 811. 

Base, to be dieeded, vL 166. 

Bast, genius of the, x. 171, 178. 

Bbbofthesottl,IL86. 

Bcoentricity, success has no, tL 81. 

Bcho, do not be an, IL 100 : the world 
our, Till. 302 ; X. 186; xil. 27. 

Bclecticism, L 166/; x. 201 ; nature's, 
IL328. 

Bcllpse of genius, tIU. 267. 

Bconomy, 1. 234 ; 11. 221 ; t. 100 ; tL 

r 90. 100; vU. 106; x. 128; nature's, > 

^862; look for seed of the kind you 

^sow, vL 120; symbollcsl, 122. 

Bestasy, L 102, 196, 201, 208, 217, 817 1 
U. 2M, 306: It. 61, 84, 87, 114; iL 
44, 204, 205; vilL 262; x. 172. 

Bdelwelss. x. 461. 

Bdgeworth, Maria, novels, xlL 284. 

Bddoatioh, X. 123-166; agitation on, 
in Americe, L 346; vH 116: xl. 
400 ; of amusements, tL 187 ; best, 
IL 127 ; Uss In, vllL 200 ; Carlyle on, 
X. 401 ; classics in, UL 246; coUege, 
vL 130; defects, ilL 244; tW. 1&; 
X. 134 ; defined, vW. 26; a eyrtem 
of despidr, UL 286 ; x. 186; two ele- 
ments, enthusiasm and drill, 144; 
fmltkisa, vL 136 ; gymnaatio fas, iv. 
64 ; vim ; and happlnem, lU. 266; 
labor, L 224, 220: hn dead lan- 
guages, UL d46; love, a Uberal, 
vUl. 02 ; in Haasaobusetts, xil. 06 ; 
masters ha. xL 222 ; object, L 802 ; 
X. 134; xL 880; xlL 163; power, 
UL 264: preventive, vL 186; rs- 
fomi, ill. 244 ; fosters rsstlesraess, 
U. 81 : Roman rule, lU. 246; Ito se- 
cret Ues In respecting the punU, x. 
141; self-denlid for, vL 140: of 
sensss, 204: of sexes, xL 366; skep- 
ticism of, iu. 266 ; spiral tendency, 
tI. 267 ; stereotyped, Ui. 246 ; sym^ 
pathetic, U. 127 ; vi. 143; to things, 
liL 244 ; of women, sm women ; hi 
words, 244; world for, viU. 317; 
effect on young men. xlL 264. 5m, 
aUOf Colleges, BchoMs. 

Bduoation-Farm, UL 61. 

Bffect, thing done for, vL 181. Ste 
Cause and Effftct. 

Ego, X. 26 ; xU. 67. 

Egotism, Sid, vi. 244; antldotee. 134; 
ouckram. tIL 273; chorea, vL 128; 
dropsy, 120; exaggerated, t. 160; 
aU things fuel to, vU. 121 ; genius 
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unm**, 1. 409; villn, vi 13 
iOhou, us ; mtanaUUM, 13 
I. ITSi ot praplMU, ilL >i r- 



of HAtiin, 10- 

vkgnhH to, rllL ITt 
M, IU8| htonflTptika 

IlL IM} nintartH, L 230 { nirthid- 
ecT, lis I HualtOB in, <*. 234, 331 ; 
I. il3| BbelU, tH. G7; ill. Itli 
TOt* of BTcmbaU, rL 33T. 
Blden,Lonl,T.lM;4aBUd, m.»t( 

IUhUob, dMtriiH of, tI. 11. 
KlHtioM,*l.nt 1I.40S. 



MHtria, llglit, irlU. 
mrawufc; tbi 



r, Al. ITTi inHM, i. 



■nttabtnixlt^ 



ILMli pomr.TUI.iaS; iItst, 
■■■.HI wUdiniilllu.Tll.23B; ill.K. 
BiMim, toM, L £3B| IlL lU; *U. 

ni«lM, Utlnt m. rL as. 
msnilnlu nntnlH, iKt* «, *L m 
BM, Jam, qooM, iL ML 
■u.nt. Ts. h. K. 

9; 



lILirai nil at.iflLHi wattot, 
I. m I k tniHlitloo of tnlh Inio 
Unun hiMllilU* to tko bMmr, 
tIU. USt iL aidjtrlnDplH, tIL SI, 



( o«, iL 1»-1T5, 

iablenu,tn,3«ilLk| I 
113, m t tL Mil. Am, ■ 



Kuun, Mm Moodt, i. ni-4Mi 
qooUd, IL MS) I. »8. 

ttUft, T.Tf, »#; |u]«, IL a»i 
ll. l«T-a»| hiiblU of WDck, tUL 



(nMl^looh b. ft , .._. 

olBm,W.U) li.l»-f3«. 
Ebwimo, WiM&llL B3i b. IsmiM. 
tuonsB, Bar. WUUain, i. tT4 1 iL 

TB,«0,tl]. 

EulHiMia, sort ot, IL Vr. 
CmpadoolH, L IM. 
UplgjiMala, ddly, L HS) til- Ml 

tIu. 37. £l oM^'UbM, Oonpk- 
~8dB, ITwfc, raaUliia. 



TB,li.Sil. 
itaT^tWix. in. 
BDiu,wiaiMaaitU7,LlWi l[L333| 
W. tot, 131 : bfancht ibnit b> pal- 
trj mat, tH. IH. 
BwlrBla^ tL lei. 

■■mIb» to ba Bid* BO* will than. 
*Lin,911. 

1^1 *L 111 iriL » r L M, 3ra| 
304t IL430. 
■Hludi •rfoiltan, t. 94, lei I air, 
a. m : ud AmBrm, «h Averlo* i 

•nv, «B, w'l uU, M, M i «MllM- 
ttoB, xL US; idlBita, T. 41 1 oola- 
Bla, I4L MT ; gonKltatkn, >L Ml I 
«nlrHM,T.at dMd»BM,40,aM( 
M ptoMlw UlDt-bMWtod, MS| f«r- 
•%■ pdUsT, SIS; B (unlaii, ST I risk 

BitloatllUg*. T. Si. 3431 nnlni 
■urifchao, SB, 03, lOD ; hunUJiH 
tnida,wi(UbB4, iLUS) TUti Is, 

SniuDd, Ohnrah of. t. K6-saa: x. 

113 ; HEftbol of ■ocul ordor, kL SIS, 

En^hk lugDics, b BBslud, t. m, 

IbiIUi Utantnn, r. 39, 03, 9!1-M8| 
ill. 33X St. oImi, Booki, IMmnr 
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Imlkh far»t, iblUtj, t. 79-100, UC, 

tL ha; Mistoonn, L nOi T. IfiS^ 
100) I. MS; irithiutlaU Bind, 



. imprt^ 

«Md In taakboua, iL 419; bfiml- 
■■MiT.lSOi bodr (pMlHt Iw i ■>"•- 
MHt, 64 i Mitnllqr, 40 ; slunctet, 
l(. Wi T. es, 1M-13>, ■»: MWk- 
nne, :*0-l«; aildBHi, 104i oi» 
■ ■ -- -T8, 

I 

ml 



ssn. 

IS4, MT; wblUtJ, i«_At(M«ncj| 



MO/,- X. \tn; a. 



w»lk, Tl ; miHh, 07, in, 141, IM, 

1M, lei : Tl. lis ; w)^ Vtl ; WMl>u^ 

n, IU7 1 •mtb, lU. 
Kuiiul, I. ITO. 
Kutkiuduu, L 2SS; U. !6^ 100; i. 

llOl ill.Ui Dotlo- ^^' 

th* kant-povar gf 

l«, TlU. ^B, 280 

SaTr,U.48i lW, 

KiaulnoiidM, U. IIB/, MS; UL 123) 

Bpio paati}, HI. n i iL ZaiL 
KpUqiriHal oltuil ipliiU, U. in. 
I^llt^a^ Ur JuUn anwCa, III. 141. 
Kiuclw si Ufa, IL USt « liMacj, iL 
BquUtjF, UL ltd, nS. 
IquMaro(U(a,IU.«l| l lat. 
KqiiUibriui, It. 104 ) I. IBS. 
BqulTilass, U. t96( vUL 303, Wi. 

Eiw, I1.BS 900k 

Erran, tL M4j iB. 01. «M, alM, 



nUou, TtL ITS) tUL BIDi ix. IS, 

niwr, ■alphule, tL 141 ; tU. IBS. 

Knm, aoTBuiaiTT or, i. 17t-a»( 
at Uw chUi>l4dH, IL III1 Um •»- 
HDciaofnll|lBi,L01,lll; 1.III// 
Ita Um •nnit* UwbhIth, L 111 

■Ullon iwHt, ll. 41. 

ItlauttU, UL Ml, 1», ISl) <A tWI^ 
Tfil. BO. «M, alH, Dndtuid, Mu- 

Kon, ». ISO/. 

Bular, L 00 1 T. MA 

luphnlns, IIL 111. 

KuTipIdH, auoled, L S44 1 IL 940 ; It. * 

iri; tU-bji tIu. liUi I. IS, aisi 



'o(rir» 



a- 

Erculna knowMit*, L ' 
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186 ; and pertoiw nuide of the Hune 
■luff, vL iaffi 66, 68, 221, 239 ; raaa 
a match for, tH. 77 ; reinforced bj, 
01 , dependent on, 120 ; what Im* 
ports la what we think of tlieni« 
▼lii. 278 i Ticttma of, x. 40. 

Bverett, Bdward, z. 812-316. 

Bril, merely privative, 1. 123 ; not an- 
mixed, U. »0; mod of, iv 132} vi. 
241; rIL SO, 280; made to terve 
good, 84. 

Bvila, needleea, II. 120; and them^ 
■elvea, x. 18t, 223. 

BvoluUon, Ul. 178; It. 78; tL 90, 
168', ▼iL23. 

BxaaeratioB, of erlli, I. 267 ; IL 126 ; 
of ifaiKle aapeota, 816; ilL 177/, 
223; vlli. 86; from want of akill to 
deaerlbe the fact, x. 100, 160. 

Kxamination^y, x. 270. 

Sxoellenea, lamea, Tii. 100; of naa, 
X. 183. 

ExoRUioa, Ix. 240. 

Sxolualvonem, exelodea Itaelf. tt. 107 ; 
nnavoklable, vU. 10; tUL Ml 

Exeroiae, i. 230 ; vlli. 266^ 

KxxLB, Tin, ix. 246, 816. 

ExUea, from nature, vill. 170. 

Xxistenoe, the problem of, U. 804; It. 
77. 

Kxpandon, power of, UL 60 ; W. 70 ; 
xli.63. 

Bzpedlenta. See Reaonrcet. 

Bzpenae, what for? I. 232; IL 221; 
siionld proceed from charaeter, tI. 
109/*; Til. 106/; xl. 416. 

BxnBumoa, ill. 47-86 ; he. 228. 

1. 06; II. 40, 103, 261, 310; tI. 

78; tU. 302, 800; xlL 64, 74; one's 
own, stained with error, that of 
others. Ideal, IL 163, 187. 

Kxperiment, U. 296; lU. 64, 70, 246; 
tU. 176; X.811. 

Xxperimenter, Xmerson an endleas ex- 
perimenter, il. 296. 

Kxplanationa, Jost persona rafuae to 
explain themseWea, IlL 76 ; xiL 106. 
i9ee, obo. Apology. 

Kxpression, ImpllM a mixture of wfll, 
IL 818; IIL 11, 18, 28, G8; tax on, 
tL 188; tIIL 116,260; nature bent 
on. tL 170; need of. It. 261; tL 
284 ; exoeas of, x. 168. 

Xxtremlsts, the son! of political par^, 
xlLlOS. 

Bye, tL 170-174; adapUUona of, 1. 
164; alter all, t1IL802: artist, L 
21 ; tL 171 ; bandage, 1. 143 ; beauty 
a necessity to, tL A ; Ix. 80 ; frame 
dtlea, 61; color of , tL 16; eom- 
In, xli. 127 ; compliment to 



the race, tII. 284 ; confessions In, IL 
160; tL 178; conTersinc with. It. 
48; tL 24, 178; tU. 286; courage 
of, IL 224; tIL Ml, 244, 260; Ou- 
pid*e, tL 274/; Ix. 02; debt to, x. 
102; dreaded, IIL 182; 



rtroadc 
tatea, tL 60; exorbitant, IIL 216; 
fanner's, tI. 171 ; fate In. tIII. 308 ; 
fineness of appreciation, Til. 161 ; few 
see flowers, xlL 20; man's, set In 
his forehead, L 01 ; look straiglit 
forward, ill. 181 ; goodness makes, 
Till. 324 ; goreni by, x. 103 ; art the 
gymnastics of, IL 883; nrmpathy 
with hand, tII. 161 ; x. 28 ; xU. 127 ; 
hate In, xl. 102 ; show health. tL 
276; hero'a, 84; holden, IL 180; 
hoUday In, IIL 146; tL 173; makes 
tte horlson, IIL 77; predlcU light, 
vJiff) noaraTwliii ft sees, L 21, 77 ; 
tL 296; tIIL 200; mlUtary, tL 60, 
173; tIL 78; x. lU; muddr, IL 
148; tL 174; two pain, L 230; x. 
227; paarion gives, vIL 286; vllL 
16; iniilcstes rank, 206; reverted, 
II. 121 ; makea tlm hero or saint, IIL 
77 ; sees through the earth, vL 200 ; 
Til. 164; seeing without, IIL 270; 
sky full of eves, U. 830; study of, 
xlf. 11 ; supplicating, tIIL 80 ; up- 
side down, I. 66; will gives. vliL 
130 ; womanly, 278 ; of yonth, vIL 
280. 
Byvlad, conversion, vL 197. 

Fablb, Ix. 71. 

Fables, U. 104; we shall be, It. 147; 
tL m ; TllL 27. 

Vsoe, ancestral, t. 68 ; animal, x. 13 ; 
xli. 21; charm, IL 170; cheerful, 
tL 163 ; of children, 272 ; conquer- 
Ing one's, 160; Bngllsh, t. 61, 68; 
expression, tI. 174, 286 : xli. 211 ; 
InTitIng and warning, tIIL 83 ; never 
Ilea, IL 148: power of, vll. 78; a 
record, vL 283 ; a revealer, 170 ; vllL 
84; sour, 11. tl\ subordinatea cos- 
tume, tIIL 163 ; qrmmetiy, tL 288 ; 
types, 283. 

Facta, books of, tIH. 270 ; no contend- 
ing with, 06; xL 172; day full of, 
X. 131 ; cannot dispose of other 
mople's. Hi. 62; and dreams, x. 
162; eloquence grounded on. tIL 
02/; epiphany, x. 132; faith In, 
IIL 01 ; %IUTe, IL 14, 267 ; ful- 
crum, xlL M ; gold and gems In, x. 
132; the great are the near, tIL 
106; as aiustratlon, tIIL 16; im- 
mortalised, IL 806 ; not the fact b«t 
the Impression of It on your miud 
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!• Importiint, x. 490; priVxM m 
IttWfc ii. t)y IC. 3tM ; Imigiumn of, 
ikiz ; tnaanuigilffrilt. 10; lueroorv 
liokU only M> uiMiy, xiL 71 ; natunf, 
panllol witb worml, vU. 217 ; zil. 6 ; 
new. not needed, lii. 22 ; nouiia of 
Intellect, vL 288; other people*a, 
iii. 82; tnie poetiy. i. 78; publio 
niMt be Individaaused and pri- 
rate jenerallied. IL M i idl related, 
▼lU. 71 ; no eacred and no profane, 
il. 297; atatement of, vil. 70, 85, 
98 { aymboUam of, Ul. 25 ; ▼!. 288 ; 
tcrmlnua of pact, 1. 40; xii. 54; 
time, Ii. 14; two aldea, W. 143; 
no ultimate, ii. 284; uac,810; tIU. 

10. 278 ; wiabea coined into, vii. 

Vacultlea, no inrantocr of , vL 65 ; tU. 

308; 2.286. 
Failure, Inlet to higher adTantaga, L 

161 ; X. 60. 
Fairlea, U. 28 ; ▼!. 288; tII. 168. 
Faltli, the oourae of things teachea, 

11. 182 i Amerioana haTO little, 1. 
237; X. 197; xl. 414; not parasite 
on authority, IL 276 ; It. 172 ; dawn 
of a new day, t1. 206; and dog- 
ma, L 140 ; flaah-of-Uglitnlug, 832 ; 
makaa Ite own formajl47 ; goTem- 
mente stand on, x. 202; want ci, 
Bn-25irvfl»rTC"210, 213; hi 
moments, ii. 261; poetrv Is, tIU. 
86 ; founded on science, tI. 220 ; ex- 
pressed bv skepticism, iv. 173 ; test 
of, I. 13o ; transeendentalism, an 
exoess of, 820 ; and works, tIII. 261 ; 
X. 401. See, aUo, BeUef, Doubt, 
Bkeptloism. 

Falkland, Lord, UL 128; Iv. 10; tU. 

11& 
Fall of man, the diaoovwnr thai wo 

exist, iii. 77. 
Fslaobood, with evenr truth, I. 286; 

betrays itaolf, il. 148; vil. 41; Till. 

164; first show of, z. 200. See^ 

also, Lies, Truth. 
Fame, ix. 311/. 
— ^ unaooounted for, III. 80; neaii- 

ingof,riU.296; xiL 146. 
Fanatldam, no strong performance 

without a touch of, II. 134 ; lU. 178 ; 

riL 273. 
Fancy, tI. 200; vil. 174; Till. 82; x. 

70. 8ee^ atao. Imagination. 
Faueuil Hall, rl. 248; vU. 88; xl. 408. 
Fktraday, Michael, vUl. 10, 288, 201; 

xll. 3. 
FAmawBiA, Tm Lait, Ix. 2S2, 
FnrmerTl. 348, 860; tI. 100 i sU. 

219; timed to nature and not to 



city watoliea, tIL 134. See, a/w, 
Farming. 

Fahmum, Til. 181-148; xll. 210-224; 

SPbUicUc, i. 47, 226, 220 ; Hi. 

240; Ti. 115; not to be united with 
aclioiarsliip, ▼!. 112. See, also. 
Agriculture. 

Fashion, Is virtue gone to seed. III. 
120, 126, 138, 142, 147, 160; vL 178, 
278; vU. 204; vilL 164; x. 40; xL 
411 ; xlL 236 ; hatee pratandera, lU. 
128 ; hatea aolitaiy, gloomy people, 
136. 

Fati, vL 7-62; Ix. 171, 241: L 

2NC^: II. 181, 820; Iv. 63, 107: 
vl. 233, 300 ; name for unpenotratea 
causes, 36; la limitation, 24; fiee- 
dom a part of, 26, 61 ; vii. 41, 2G1 ; 
vlU. 287 ; Ix. i2, 110, 121, 206 ; x. 
16, 76, 108 ; xL 218, 418 ; xll. 79 ; la 
power that ahall be, vL 89; solu- 
tion, 49 ; subdued to use, 86 ; tragic 
element In life, xll. 2G2; an Im- 
mense whim, 268. See Destinyi 
Necessity. 

Fsulta, we have to thank our ftalta, 
1L113; vi. 245; x. 64, 180. 

Fear, springs from Ignorance, 1. 104 ; 
vii. 247 ; from wrong, 11. 107// xL 
168; a bad counsellor, 11. 224,244; 
Ul. 188; vll. 244, 260, 260 ; vUi. 148, 
163; X. 87,460; xL 197. 

FeUowship, excess of, 1. 324; UL 188i 
Iv. 124. 

Feminine element, x. 121. 

Fence, powers of a, vIL 148. 

Fenris wolf, vL 28i. 

Fermentation, foea to, lU. 940. 

Ferocity hi Nature, U. 236 ; vL 13 ; x. 
182. 

FeudaUam, L 173, 366^; t. 160, 289 ; 
xLlOS. 

Fiction, hiaipld compared with fact, 
X. 17, 384. 

Fidelity, tlie general purpoaa, Ul. 264. 

Flgurea, foundation of apeach, L 34 ; 
ru.34; vlU IG. 

Firdual, viU. 229. 

Fire, vUL 274. 

First books best, xH. 221. 

First-born of world, U. 204. 

Fish, man In the sea, xll. 20. 

Fitness, vi. 41, 47, 276; vU. 66. 

Five, nature lovea tlie number, Ix. 
44. 

FIstnrsa, none In nature or man, IL 
282,286: vl. 277; vill. 100. 

FUgs, Ul. 21 ; xl. 413. 

Flstcery. sincerity mora agreeable 
than, U. 874 1 IU.9B0; x. 87. 

Flaxman, John, Ul. 88 ; xL 880. 
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Film of oonTentlom, z. 883. 

FleiclMr, John, quoted, IL 77t 168. 

Floors, toourlnc, IL 168. 

Flowen, cftlenoar, iz. IM; cdMtlal, 
Iv. 137 : ciphera, IL 167 ; of Con- 
oord, XI. iii of oovrtear, ill. 184; 
cut, Ti. 284; ju 179i m gIfU, UL 
163/; jilt 1U, 176; of tho mind, 1. 
203 ; lii. 30 ; of old a«e, 84 ; of ple»- 
miro, II. 100; Shakers, u. 80; of 
■kj, ill. 26; Unl of, from root, tL 
270. 

Flowing, eU things, 111. 87; vU. 140; 
▼iii. 100. 

Flutb, Tm, Ix. 248; heard far- 
ther than cart, ▼!. 280. 

Flv, aa nntamable aa a bjena, tL 266 ; 
Mnaagetoa, tUI. 270. 

Flytng-manhlnea, xiL 260. See, aim, 
balloona. 

Foiblea,IH.217; tL 246. 

Folly, U. 96 ; remedy against, tL 256/, 
278; XiL 244. 

Folaom, Mrs. Abigail, the flea of ooo- 
^entiooa, z. 363. 

Fontenelle, tII. 304 1 qnoled. t. 46; 
▼IL284: z. 100; zi. 184. 

Fooli, of ideas, tL 227, 240, 807 ; ao- 
rid, 286 : z. 143. 

Fopii, r\. iPl; z. 66; zL278; of Holds, 

ilL no. 

FoaBBABAHCS, Iz. 78. 

Force, a practical lie. IlL 206 ; needed 

where men are aelflsh, 210. 
FoKCM, PBamruAL, tUL 201 ; z. 6^ 

89, 180. 237. 
— the bantl that tiea them together 

Is nnlTerssl good, 86. 
Foreign things, admiration of, IL 81. 
Foreigners, t. 141|146b 
FoasMmmms, iz. 79. 
Fonnsnm, Iz. 240. 
Forests, L 16, 162; iH. 163; tIL 281 ; 

architecture, II. 24/; old. deeom- 

posed for the new, tIiL 190 ; 

wait till the wi^jtMor has passed, IL 

23 
Forgetfnlness, zil. 73, 79, 209. 5m, 

aUOf Memory, Remembrance. 
Form (flguro), L 22; IL 10, 2ri0, 314, 

830; iiL 67; It. 102; tL 286, 289; 

vii. 174, 284; dependence on soul, 

lii. 9, 16, 18, 26; Iv. 110/; tL 14, 

277 ; tIL 123; TllL 22, 168; ziL 119, 

121. 
Forms, religions, L 147: IlL 72; z. 

807106, 100, 200; zL 26, 27, 220, 

209; poUtical, 244, 264. 
Fortune. U. 87; lU. 74; tL 43/; 

vUL 283, 287; X. 20, 24,27,46,48, 

188b 



BvoBUD, zL SOS* 
265; TlL 106; s. 



Foinnm or 

426. 
Fortune-telling, tt. 

16. 

Fountains, IIL 99. 
Fourier and Foorlerism, L 800/; hr. 

176, 246; z. 286, 820-888, S45| sL 

832. 
Fourth of July, Odb, Iz. 178. 
Foz, Oharlea James, Hi. 138, 200 ; tIIL 

301 ; zL 140; quoted, tL 247; tIU. 

20. 
Foz, Oeorce, IIL 180; Iz 244; s. 112} 

quoted, hr. 174 ; zl 890. 
Fractions, In socletv we are, Til. 14. 
Fkmnce, blackboard for Kngland, ▼. 

141; influence, ▼. 89, 123; poet 

never grew In, Iz. 191 ; revolntlona, 

V. 174 ; z. 88. 

Frederick the Great, vllL 800. 

Free, one must be, to free others, tIL 
93. 

Fun Rbmiods Assooeatioii, Rn< 
HABSS AT, zl. 87IMI84 ; ttnnai, 886- 
302. 

Free trsde, zi. 281, 422. See, alee. 
Protection, Tariff, Tazes. 

FUBDOM, Iz. 172 ; ne ce ssitated, or part 
of fate, vi. 27, 229 ; Amerioan, WIL 
200 ; Iz. 179 ; has Its own gnarda, z. 
107 ; ▼Irtoe eaaential to, z. 87 ; zL 
200, 221 ; the perfeotnees of man, 
zil. 167, 226b See, eiee, liberty, 
Blarery. 

French pecmle, most have a career, z. 
60; celerity, It. 168; language, ▼. 
110, 142; rufllea, 84 ; women, iHUL 92. 

Friends, L 61 ; IIL 100; tIL 124 ; Wll. 
88 ; do not apologise to, IL 162 ; mu- 
tual attraction, 1. 80; IL 143, 276, 
208 ; ill. 110; tIIL 91 ; as books, wo 
would hare within reach, but ssl- 
dom nxe, IL 204 ; compact between, 
vL 184 ; do not fun to ssek, II. 276 ; 
UL 110; for conve isati on, one to 



one, IL 197; giTO depth, tL 264; 
dreama and fables. It. 203; echo, 
100; are not tlieir own highest 



forms, tL 273; viL 122; not to 
adopt their follies, IL 71 ; easily 
great with, tIIL 91 ; gulfs between, 
▼ii. 14 ; hope of heart. 111. Ill ; em- 
body ideas, L 61 ; z. 02; repreeent 
ideas they do not pass, IL 97 ; IIL 
60; z. 82 ; Janus-faced, IL 204 ; how 
we know them, 267 ; life Is too 
short for. tI. 232, 288 ; limitations, 
IL 189, 206, 287 ; not made but al- 
lowed, lii. 110; make us do what wo 
i,tL268; TilLOl; ands) 
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tL IMt onuunMit of hooMi tIL 
124 ; w« Muiuot part with, 11. 120 ; 
•nUurga our powen. vl. 260; viU. 
273; related, maet, til. 110 ; remem- 
berwl by their reeding, rill. 186; 
need not teek, U. 276; teleot, 228 ; 
give efauidArd of exoellenoe, L 61 ; 
tnut In, lU. 109; vl. 184; truth, 11. 
103, ISO, 287; unknown, xlL 263; 
•dvertiae uaof our wante. 1. 327 ; fro- 
Mn wine, iz. 291 ; the wiM here no, 
Ui.20r. 
TMaMUtEO'j iL 181-206; Ix. 282, 247 ; 
is for eld and oomf ort, 11. 190 ; be- 
atitudo, iU. Ill; too good to be bi». 
llered, U. 187 ; a oomDromlie, 191 ; 
endearora after, rll. 14 ; etldce, 125 ; 
feet of, U. 196; eraneeoent, 206; 
festiral of nature, IIL 100; buva 
frlendahip, rl. 120; not froet-work, 
iL 192 ; b good undentanding, rl. 
184; Hails on, 266; rilL 246; U. 
247; happlneM, UL 109; rii. 124; 
TilL88;ofheroea, vIL 14; nature iU 
hudc and aheU, il. 192; lore the 
qrmbol of, IIL 100; rlL 126; man- 
ners a guard to, r. 180 ; all momen- 
tary, IU. 78; ir. 123; vL 230; not 
named, 260; order of nobility, x. 
139; in Orlotitid {wetrv, rill. 246; 
knit by iwraocutloii, zl. 36; jprovl- 
aion for, vL 2G0 ; piideooy in, 260 ; ro* 
allty, 306 ; relision. xL 384 ; may be 
all on one side, out nerer unre- 

Sultad, IL 206; a friend should be 
igh enough to slight us. 286 ; strict 
and serious, 196; rL 268; needs 
time, 179; traiofog, 269; trust, IL 
192; must be reiy two, before 
tliere can be reiy one, 199 ; rirtue 
attracts, ir. 20; x. 202; the only 
war to hare a friend is to be one, 11. 

Frigga, 3cL 8S8k 

Frirollty, rl. 266 ; riU. 83a 

FrugaUW, base and heroic, L 234. 

Fruits, m. 163/. 

FuomTa BuLwm Law, zL 203-280; 

160. 
FuUer-OsiolI, Margaret, z. 824, 340, 

312; xii. 79. 
Fuller, Thomaa, quoted, r. 117, 136, 

1G9, 187, 210; rL 143; vIL 272; x. 

440; X1L7& 
Fungus, L 242. 
Furies, L 233; IIL 166; rL 107, 160, 

246; ix. 243. 
Fury of performanoe, ▼. 102 ; rlL 10 ; 

X. 147. 
Fuheli, quoted, ▼. 232 ; rL 177. 
Future, party of the, L 266 ; z. 807 ; 



Ood has no answer about, IL 67, 
206/; iU. 60; rL 223; x. 16. 
Future life. Sm Immortality. 

Oaliani, Abb4. rlL 221. 

Games, the eaucation of, rL 187. 

Oardsv, Mr, ix. 197-200. 

OABOKKia, ix. 239. 

Oaidens, L 347 ; iU. 167 ; rL 112/; rii 
143. See, alio. Farming. 

Garments of dissimulation, IL 198/. 

Garrets, IL 216, 8ia 

Qss on the brain, rL 146. 

Osta of gifts, rl. 16 ; Ix. 941. 

Gates, the world all, rllL 188. 

Gautflima, quoted, xiL 82. 

Geese, wild, Llffil; U.14S. 

Gem, century makes, L 266^ 

Oonelas, cloak, IL 88 ; riL 119. 

Generalisations, il. 288; 111. 226// It. 
176 ; r. 229, 233 i rilL 72, 217. 

Oenerositr, UL 141, 163 ; rii. 111. 

Genius, admirable at distance, UL 217 ; 
of human race, L 361 ; or ds»mon, 
IU. 49 ; rL 273 ; x. 21 ; no lasy angel, 
xU. 40 ; arrogance, ir. 144 ; ascetic, 
U. 218; needs audience, r. CM); is 
bias, rUL 291 ; hss no external bio- 
graphy, ir. 46 ; borrows, rUi. 182, 
180 ; call of, ii. & ; catholic, 270 ; rUL 
80O ; iioclioloe to, ir. 182; exalts tlie 
common, rU. lOU; xlL 80; courage 
of, rlL 263; createe, L 91 ; rUl. 191; 
not to be criticised, UL 280 ; deariy 
paid for, rl. 133 ; debt to, 284 ; de- 
fined. IL 47, 218, 266 : UL 27 ; rUL 
191, 218: x. 78; xU. 39 ; despotism 
of, rL 286: faroritism shown to, 
X. 267 ; msjbss fingers. L 197 ; en- 
emy of genius, 92 ; seeks genius, x. 
144; ours should be more of a 

Senlus, UL 60 ; unito4 two gifts, U. 
12 : XiL 42 : growth of, iL 268 ; is 
health, z. 40 ; an infinite hope, UL 
267 ; a hospitall^, L 231 ; tyrant of 
tlie hour, ii. 331 ; of humanity, ir. 
30/; imperfections, rii. 12 ; impru- 
dent, IL 220 ; is intellect construc- 
tive, 308, 812; Isb or. L 328. 1- iso- 
lstion,rii. 12;in>erates, IrHS; z. 
66; obedience to, the only liber- 
ation. UL 209; of life, ir. aOO; rU. 
14; is lore, L 207; madneas, vUL 
204 ; memoi7, zlL 72 ; miracle, vUL 
218; moral tone, z. 179; of u»> 
tion, UL 219; obedience to, 209; 
xiL 66: is lore of perfection, L 207 ; 
pitii of, lu few hours, Ul. 61 ; pro* 
ffressire, L 01 ; receptlre. ir. 181, 
183; from rectitude, rL 207; reli- 
gious, U. 270{ royal right, z. 64, 
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268 ; beat plain mI, tIL 112 ; rfeUj, 
iv. 274 ; •olitude Uia friend of, tL 
149 i solatlne, 209 ; of the day, speo* 
nlattre, L 2u8; nMmtaneona. 160 1 
tU. 174; worka In eport, tI. 260; 
Stoical pUnum^ L 160 ; aurpriaa, ill. 
70 ; and talent, I. 100, 207 ; Hi. 16 ; 
It 144, 1C3; Tf. 220; x. 262/, 270, 
816; xll. 02 { teat, ita power to 
UMi facta aa aymbola, tHL 88; of 
tlie time. xli. 201; ultlmatea lU 
thought In a thhic, tIU. 22; In 
trade, t. 220; III. 92; tragedy of, 
L 231 ; nnlreraal, 01, 160, 206; U. 
218, 270; Ui. 268; univeraitiea hoa- 
tile to, T. 209; nnlooka ohaina of 
UM, z. 66; ita value la In Ita t^ 
fadty, UL 16; In Tirtne, rllL 2(U ; 
grown wanton, x. 68; ImpUaa wul, 
xli. 42. 

Gentility, U. 231 ; iU. 120. . 

aeiitleman. III. 118/; 184, 141; t. 
110, 199/- TllL 100; x. 86, 40, 64, 
03, 06 ; xL 217, 202, 419. 

Geography of fame, II. 242. 

Geology, I. 164; ii. 21 ; UL 81 ; Ma- 
tory, 178 : tL 20, 207 ; tU. 138 ; tIIL 
14,21,202; x. 180,317; xiL 6. 

Geometry, UL 176: ir. 82; tL 210; 
▼UL 104. 

George, St., t. 147. 

Gennana, eamestoeaa, !▼. 269 ; gener- 
alisera, ▼. 232; aeml-Greeka, 241; 
honesty, ir. 267: ▼. 114; lansiMce, 
99 ; Uteratnre, xU. 168, 180 ; Shake, 
■peare'a laflnenoe,iT. 196; xiL 180; 
truth. It. 207. 

Gibbon, XdwardiTU. 196 /; qnotwl, L 
26. 

Gibraltar of proprlefart ▼• 110- 

Gtna, UL in-160; U. 168; It. 

14. 

GIfta, nator^ U. 81 ; tL 16; Iz. 82 ; 
X. 86, 262, 266. 

Gingham-mlU, tL 81. 

OioSo,TiL291. 

Glrla, U. 164, 244; UL 284; tL 18B. 
See, aUo, Maid. 

OiTi All to Loti, Is. 84. 

Giving, UL 166; It. 18. See, oXm, 
Gifta. 

Gladiators, tIL 220. 

Gladstone, ({noted, tL 201. 

Globes, human belnga like, UL 78. 

Guat graaphiK the world, xiL 11. 

Go alone, L 143. 

God, an In all, tt. 292; aH-falr, L 80; 
attribntea, 11. 266; beUef In. 132; 
cornea without bidl, 286; oride- 
groom of soul, iv. 124 ; behind eot> 
ton-bales, zL 834; day, name for, 



tU. 160; denial, z. 268; fai dlstrlbo- 
tloo, I. 200, UL 227 ; x. 268 ; enters 
by priv ate door, IL 306 ; exiata. L 132 ; 
l<. 182 ; X. 187 ; expeUlng, L 287 ; 
f ittier, 83; IndeflnalMe, 66; Inoom- 
Uig of, 196 ; Ui. 71 ; la, not was, 
L 142; IL 66; never jests, L 63, 
pure law, x. 106 ; In man, L 16, 68, 
72, 122, 180, 186 ; IL 76, 78, 274 ; Till. 
830; z. 184, 280; xL 883; in men, L 
196 ; In matter, 06 ; x. 106, 214 ; with- 
out mediator, I. 148; messengera, 
IL 07 ; z. 100 ; worka in moments, viL 
170 ; nobody sgahist, but God, z. 23 ; 
under obllntion. U. 230: omni|ires- 
ence, z. 192; painter, vL 296; per- 
manence, IL 297 ; tUL 817 ; polite- 
ness, UL 69 1 poor, tL 206 ; speaks 
not prose, tIIL 17 1 savage Idea of, 
tL 12; we see, 800; his self-exlst- 
enoe, IL 70 ; the serTsnt of all, xL 
277 ; his speakfaic, U. 06 ; z. 193 ; 
sneaking for. 99 : substance. It. 
ItO; euTelopIng tlionght. IL 276; 
truth, zL 16l> ; hanffs weighta on the 
wirea, tL 244; needa no wise men, 
UL 180; without IssoUtode, z. 213; 
witness, zL 888. 

Goda, apparition, z. 102; arrlTc, Iz. 
86 ; of our creation, tIL 281 ; crock* 
err, zl. 228; disguised, tIL 168; iz. 
110; zU. 21. 88; expiessois are, 
TiiL206; z. 148, 168; game of ques- 
tions, TiL 226; Greek, Ui. 40; tI. 
197 ; not hidden from sods, IU. 110 ; 
ideas are, 220; It. 64; we make 
our, 10; tL 196; we meet none 
because we harbor none, 220; let 
ua sit apart as, UL 133 ; seU at fair 
price, tL 107; sOent, U. 819; of 
naditton and rhetorio, 274 ; man- 
kind beUeve in two, n. 86; young 
mortal among, 806. 

GoRnLiT. 947-276; iz. 191, 818; zU. 

on architecture, L 48; tUL 177; 

on art, t. 260; on the beautiful, tL 
274; Oarlyle on, t. 260; charity, 
UL 102 ; Inspired by oommon things, 
L 111: tL 146; criticised, z. 24; 
delight te. iiL 68 ; on the demoni- 
acal, z. 22; on dream*, 16; Faust, 
TllL 69/; z. 234, 310; want of 
franknesa, zIL l'J2: Helene, IL 80; 
UL 230; imagination, tUL 16; on 
Immortality, 824, 82»; insight, z. 
281, 280; on Intellect, It. 166; z. 
289 ; ml^udged. III. 230 ; Musagetea, 
tUL269; on Napoleon, vL 222 ; per- 
ception of identic. It. 22 ; on quo- 
tation, tUL 190; on riohea, tL 96; 
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■clantiflo thMriM, x. 810 ; not snir- 
ItiiAl. xlL 41; WillMam llel«Ur, 
195/ 236; oa wIsIms of youth, vl. 
49. 

Good, bMutr of, tU. 291 : doctor, ri 
241 ; dowdinaM of, L US ; Ant, x. 
268; fountftin of, L 126; Inunda- 
tion, U. 296 ; loT« of, UL 12; pod- 
tire, ortt HMnly prlvrnthro, L 123; 
roproducthro, 28 ; runt in wins, Hi. 
S48; z. 844 ; aoUd, IL 186; aU aouls 
led to, is. 76 ; tako what wo find, 
lU. 64 ; wlUiout tax, IL 102 ; ofory 
^ thought and t hing rdtocta. iv. 68 ; 
Tiaiooaryi zL 1911. 

Good hraodlng, ««• Bohavior, llan- 
nera. 

Good Bn, Ix. S7/. 

Good nature, UL 137 ; tIL 220. 

Good wiU, nakaa indght, tIL 
▼HI. 824; ix. 902; xiL ff7. 
KlndnoM. 

Goodnan, in hadnew, riii. 290 
neee with heauty, It. 67; xiL 117, 
132; ia heinff, Ir. 132, 188: mart 
hara odm, U. 68; makos UitoIU- 

Bnoa, vli. 824; all works for, x. 
; not obaolete, tIU 60 : rapturea, 
▼iii. 261; Mnctity, L 131; above 
aalf, X. 196 i mflee, Vi. 280 ; stand- 
ard, I. 144 ; strong, 206 ; not sepa- 
rate from troth, 210; iv. 120 ; uni- 
versal, vii. 280; dies hi wishes, vL 
83. 

Goods, shadow of good, IL 298; viL 
112. 

Gossip, of importanoe as safegoard, 
VL212; vii. 282; vlIL8a,90; Inso- 
eialist communities, x. 843. 

Gothic cathodrsls. origin, ii. 17,24/; 
built by lore and fear, vii. 66, 68. 

Government, aim, liL 204 ; American 
capacity for, xi. 410; bad, remedy 
for, 11. 07; by bar-rooms, xi. 402; 
dnmsy, i. 368 ; its end, culture, ilL 
190 ; dfiMndenoe on. xi. 198 ; a dic- 
tator, 282; rests on faith, X. 202; of 
force, ill. 210 ; forms, 106; xi. 244 ; 
fossil, 1. 368 ; the less the better, III. 
206 ; X. 120, 142 ; meddling, iU. 206 ; 
methods, 368; morality, xL 288, 
422; obJecUof,i. 869, 8&; Ui. 193; 
xi. 278; obstruction, 244; oxpr#is- 
sion of state of cultivation, iii. 192 ; 
of politicians, xl. 401 ; likely to faU 
into private Iwnds, i. 804; an im- 
piiro theocracy, ill. 204 ; titular, xL 

Grab, promptness to, L 236. 

GsAon, ix. ttO; vi. 206, 276, 284 ; 

viOo. 



Grafts, xti. 24. 

Qraudeur, x. 230. 

Qraulto, i. 274 ; xil. 111. 

Qrssp of minds, xU. 44. 

Gratitude, lU. 167. 

OraTitation, L 148, 906; UI. 909; in 
mental phenomena, Iv. 106; vL 12, 
200 ; vIL 141^227 ; vili 21, 127, 210 ; 
X. 180; xi. 228; xiL 24. 

Gravity, centre of, IL 216; vIL 81, 
282; X.189. 

Gray, Thomas, quoted, vlii. 66, 272. 

Qebat Mm, UsM ov, Iv. 7-38. 

helped by adversity, 11. 113; vL 

222 ; vllL 219 ; of groat alBulties, Iv. 
48; ago misehooses, ii. 204 ; iv. 193; 
no boasters, vi. 11 ; have not groat 
sons, xil. 110; hidilferent to cir- 
cumstances, vli. 116 ; composite, iv. 
96 ; not convulstble, IL 299 ; mutual 
deference, X. 67 ; clear our minds of 
egotism, Iv. 29 ;-^nrit ^ us, vitt . 216 ; 
equality fan all agoa,~^ 84;^introfc 
duoe us to facts, xil. 182; fame 
needs perspoctlTo, 146; none with- 
oat foible, L 187; iiL 217; maks. 
grgftt ^Mng*i ' ^"^ : know not tKeIr 
greatness, IL 147 : depend on heart, 
not purse, vIL 112; do not hinder 
us, xlL 82: homage to, vlii. 206, 
216 ; make land great. IL 248 ; mark 
of, I. 106 ; from middle classes, vL 
246; mlMinderstood, ii. 60; lead to 
nature, xil. 183 ; are near us, x. 61 ; 
new, IL 840; llL 106 ; are gnat oc- 
casions, vli. 84 ; accept their place, 
U. 49; poverty their omamont, IL 
240; vii. 112; recall us to princi- 
pies, X. 103 ; absence of pretension, 
171 ; not producers, iv. 01 ; readers, 
viiL 170: search for, Iv. 9; selAsh- 
nesa, x. 26; self-relhmt, IL 66; our 
greater selves, L 100 ; shioars, viiL 
217; sportive, Ii. 241 ; see thst 
tlioiigtita rule, vili. 217; of our 
times, 1. 2C3; treatment, ill. 81; 
unique, il. 82. 

Great tasks not needed, vL 304. 

Great things done fai the spirit of 
greatness, xl. 197. 

Great wiU and madness. vilL 264. 

Qebatmbss, vili. 283-803 ; none 

without abandonment, vIL 173 ; only 
comiMurative, L 1(>7 ; needs not 
costly culture, 299; easy, iv. 64; 
good eooiioiuy, U. 198 ; enlargos all, 
yi:i84', «P|M»1« to future, IL 00; 
not'^mmr following the great, L 126 ; 
humanity, vUL 302; humility, xii. 
102 ; Uve for, vtti. 321 ; love follows, 
IL 143; measured by what it 
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dncT, III. TGi Khtxwl aiHinn, 
tI. 2U : <■ tb> pempUin (tut Tlr- 
tu U tnoniih, il. 340 ; f«]a do UtUa 
mnt*. tI. 148] not gmXntm, bal 

•xndbiutr to M It, b wiDUm, Tin. 

MB. 

OrHk On, wit Ilka, Till. IW. 

flmk Mriad Ia *v«t mui'a hlatOTi 
IL18. 

arwk, pomr a» uhinumC, 1. 164 \ 
■rt bM fUMd my. U. IK, 33D i 
dTUlntka In contcHt wtth tka 
Xut, I. tn : il. lU I MHotdwUi, 
vUL 8U0 1 Moefttlon, It. 13T i nn- 
tw OS; MatoTT, II. IS, »i t. II, 
S83i tIL 102; lUI. SOT: (luUnct, 
tH. soil ImtUHs «■! lltaMui*, 
UL MS/,- 1. niVII», 310', tH. ISS) 
numn, 11. SO) njrtkoliin, 0*. 
103 : I. iMj pMloMhT, m 1 ■■»- 
cnitnd, ilU. 101; parlocllou of 
•HHOi, b. Ml tn(*dr, 19) il. 411', 

Onenoufh, Hnmtle, t. 9; q»t*il, 

Yll. 37i. 
OHtf, Duka Di ManllrtL III. Vlf: to 

b> ilchUi itat^ tL 393 i lUL 133 ; 

ilLSOS/ 
On»t,SlrJ«ik[ii,IILML 

arowlhjLlBSi iL»»,3S«| t!U. aao; 



n, Tl. m. 
OuM, n« thmt IwTa fuuo In tbalr 

'dMv.Tl.ll. 
Odw, Irahlal. L TO. 
OoMt*, H. 1S4 1 Til. HE ; ilU. VI ; n 

*n nait* In utim, i. 18T : liL 

»«. 
OiHn«-tnd«', It. 140. 
Oulul, rnDfal* P. fl., T. 1») tU. 

GiillUu. Sft Bivli 

Ouimliif, Bllubslh ind Haita, tL 

Gum, an not to (0 b tdroM <f tlw 
ri|l>t, il 421. 

fluitiTu Adolf 

Out, U. >s^. 
aysM, rinf of, 
Q^mniutla, of 

Hiblt, III. 21t. 

HsOi, qsotad. T. 144: tL SS, 4S, 60, 



Humpden, John, It. 1& 
Hutifol, III. JZL 

.nc^lnipitad BTohimietw. IL MI^ " 
ftiid ht** umt work toiMliai', tII.1 
Ul; I. IS, 3SI) III. IZT; hHtniJ 
■itnt of liHtniiDaU, tU. tSIi' iA\ 
OMBhid,!. 4>: rtoirt lo, tMvJ U.^ 



(Or, Midi 

bdioU tL , 

HkK, L SM) I. 3 



Hmppy to tb« hwhijr, ub^ipj tbo 



i,u.3iS; ' 



x<^\mS»tv. 



303-307. Bttf o/JV, 



Umni Colh^ i. S13 1 tI. 131. 
311-923. 



CoKHiiiOKinHr Bmca, xL 
134 j •!. ins, 1TB. 




I 1, I. 40; ( 

eD]"^ii.~H'; ol ,, - 

o( wrlUni, Till. 43; at ■«»•« Is 
|«Hnl,T33; lU. IS; tL 01, »«, 
US; ill. lBO,!Mi TllL 3M; 1.40; 
III. TS ; towliatoMii^ I. HE ; t(w moT- 
■llUnauan,TiriU8ix.lT0i ill. 
ST 1 Un flnt nsK, iL 131 ; Till. lOS ; 
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mMid, L 48 ; deep iUoonditioii, vUl. 
2G5 ; aboiild be utiirerattl, U. 21& 
Haanug, « wIm, L 137 ; il 819; tIL 

Buarfc, lU MrguBMntai ▼!. 906; Mk, 
viU. 210; founkatu of beauty, tU. 
12ft, 288 ; lover of ebMluU good, Ul. 
68; tUI. 217, 221 ; zU. ST.; not to be 
Impriaoned, U. 284; obey, Ix. 84; 
diatinctioii of e royal nature, x. 68 ; 
acholar la world's, I. 102; wisdom 
of.Tl. 206 ; vU. 127, 288 ; Titt. 210, 
827 ; xl. 211. 

Heat, aource of power, UL 172; tU. 
17, 63, 01 ; TlU. 120, 201 ; ix. 140/. 

Beaveu^ 188; UL 186, 202; vi. 100; 
viU. 327; oommunlon of louli. It. 
124 ; ix. 287 ; la exerdae of faoul- 
tiea, U. 183; xU. 48; man makes, L 
123; Y. 230; a prison, UL 87 ; 8we- 
denborf*s Idea. It. 136; tIU. 811. 

Heavens, natural. tU. 164. 

Hebrews, antiquity. It. 120; genius, 
X.233; religion, xlL 86. 

Hecateus, story from, x. 19. 

Hector, x. 19. 

Heimskringla, t. 60, 136 ; tIU. 61. 

Helen of Argos, ir. 42. 

Hell, not without extreme latlafao- 
tiona,U. 290; ir. 126, 132. 

Helmont, Van, Quoted, tUL 823. 

Help, real, iv. 18. 

•*Help,*M.240. 

Henry YII^ anecdote, tUI. 200. 

Henry VIIL, quoted, vl. 77. 

HeracUtua, quoted, L 204 ; U. 304 ; yL 
307; yWL 100; x. 26, 00, 303; xi. 
819 

Heraiid'e offloe, UL 180. 

Herbert, Kdward, quoted, tIL 106; ▼. 
71 • VI. 188. 

Herlwrt, George, U. 200 ; viU. 67, 208 ; 
xU. 06; quoted, L 19, 72; vIlL 87, 
207 ; X. 10. 

Hercules, UL 90. 

Heredity^. 40; vL 16, 107, 169; tUL 
09; X. 87. 

Hbu, CftAS, HoDn, Ix. 242. 

Hermes, Ul. 60. 

HuMiOHB, ix. 89-92. 

Hermlta, L 109; vi. 142; vU. 219; x. 
140; xiL136. 

Herodotus, quoted, vUL 808. 

Heroes. jfiU-apeakv-UJSl ; aU mav 
be roadeT vi. 134 ; ancient Idea of, 
X. 4n ; Imrea, iv. 31 ; self-ceutred, 
vL 34, 202; vIL 170; x. 201; xL 
100; Kuglish, X. 132; everywhere 
at home, vL 170; humanity of, L 
208 ; good-humor, U. 240 ; need not 
kws, L 306; hold Ufe UghUy, UL 



260 ; UmItatlon% IL 236 ; line not 
extinct, UL 141; we make, 77; 
masters of events, 97, lUl; eu- 
largementa of the common nature, 
L 1U7, ItiO, 306, 327; Iv. 20, 35; 

K>wer, vl. 2U0; live on resistance, 
2; respect each other, vIL 260; 
eoholars, x. 280; self-saerifloe, tIL 
230 ; of gentle souls, xl. 100, 820 ; 
give strength to state, i.*868; rep- 
resented iu a transition, IL 171; 
draw universal enthusiasm, vUL 23, 
801 ; of the West, xL 416 ; worship, 
L 106, 167; lv.20; vilL 28. 

HuouM, IL 220-248: Ix. 231 : oa- 

mulative, IL 12, 06 ; In unison with 
nature, L 27 ; Iv. 20 ; vi. 83 ; viL 
128 ; vilL 201 ; iU characterUtic is 
persistency. U. 246 ; generous of Its 
dignity, 246; never reasons, there- 
fore always right, 236 ; sportive, 
241. 

Heslod, vIL 100 ; quoted, UL 166. 

Hibernation, vi. 40. 

Hieroglyphic, L 10; vlU. 66. 

Higher law, vl. 201 ; xi. 218. 

Highways of mind, U. 38 ; Ul. 282 ; Iv. 

Hindoos, fables, vL 26; fate, 18; on 
immortaUty, vUL 831 ; maxims, Iv. 
132, 266: x. 60; missionaries to, 
100; scriptures. It. 60; vf. 307; 
vUi. 20; xL 288; transmigration, 
iv. 94. See^ also, India. 

HnroRT, U. 7-43 ; ancient, Is the 

history of to-dav, U. 16; vU. 167 ; a 
great anthem, xl. 178 ; is biography, 
U. 62, 311 ; vli. 197 ; xL 364 ; cathe- 
dral muido, vIL 102 ; none contents 
ns, U. 277 : every man's, worth 
knowing, vii. 287 1 makes us fatal- 
lute, vL 83; geology olfacea, vlii. 
202; work of ideas. L 208; intrinsic 
Identity. 166; IL 19; I v. 10; mine 
And, 1. 104 ; less intention than we 
suppose, IL 128; only moral inter- 
ests us, xl. 183 ; language is, Ui. 28 ; 

Ja.thfi imfohUng.i)f UW|VliJ.„ 212; 
the greet moments, IL 300 : nofyth- 
leal luunes ovehtwe us, 13, 68 ; nat- 
.ural, married to human, i..33; na- 
ture and thought react In, vl. 40; 
two paities in, L 286; throws our 
action into perspective. 11 ; poeti^ 
nearer to truth, 73; vli. 180; truth 
of present, uiuttainable, xiL 241 ; 
read acUvoly, L 04; IL 13; uih 
due regard for reputations, 13, 63 ; 
all sacred, 278 ; speculations of one 
age the history of the foUowlug, iU. 
204; xl. 366; Its steps are mond 
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BJtIhi [uu, hc., U. SU I TtL Ma, 

SIO; Till. StO. 
Boil, Sinnin s. 40B-41S. 
Bobbia, Tboau, vwM, *L Mt| tL 

niidni'aUI*,I.11l. 

Bm ukI anid*, Tlrtm ta, 1. 100. 

Bon, ■>»«, *l». 188. 

BouDtn, II I1>( tU. 101/,- In 

Uh »jt, tL 173. 
HoUbhs, Nnt*n bulthl, tL SOTi i. 



lOT: I 



rrlot ol I 

rW., quotadiTU. 3S. 



Holy flbMt, 

HotM,TL3H,3S0: TiL lOe, 111, 110, 

BoBMt BIr Brnwd, quotsd, HI, T2. 

BsBH, autlBriUUn, I. •JOl; Chap- 
■aw'^tlL INi n an (dTll to, 
*UL A) nakai all ran Ink Uka 
■luU, il. B33: puraet QrMk, li. 
no; huuaHrhi.lLSIOi lollmJt^ 
UL Jl) (Hraaer, tU. U; cm oniea 



BrnKBOintlij, lU. »1 
addiTalaaUUMaUt 



i,*Lf0X 



iffi. 



'IU.'liT/,' fi.I»i: i.l3«.' 

VB; LL len, IN; •>-- 
. „ .... 



ajaauikaa, TT: tL 00: 
JH; Ii. lA>,MS; i.lu(. 

HoHacDn,U,Ml; U. 3H 

HAmr-UHHifara, i. lOD. 

it, ■ Banmlea, tIU. I 



Hon» lo >»» «itk Ulndan, t. «8 ; 
ill. 4f 1 oonpuir, T. Tl : amatry, 
IM I ajaa, yf. Ill : ol hoiTua wij 
Wrtli, L 131; IL M«i U. aiidla- 
niUnt nalililiic Uka, ?i. IM | tU. 



Bsiiiltalllr, L »1 ; Jl. H, Sm ; DL in I 
•Il 100, IIS; to thought, liO; to 
okanalWjIlL 113,118 1 I*. »1;*L 
ITS, 107, SK, IBS. 

Botaii, tU. INi tU. til. 




IU.1G0. 
Honll, Jauaa,qiuiUd, liLBO. 
BucUalMiTlaa, nlilU, ilL M. 
Rodlbfu,*. 333; qsotBd, tIIL IHl 
Bogs, Jitter, qnaUd, tllL H. 



>f niihia,Tl 



Inmbcriilt, i 

iii.bt,m. 

luIM, MiTid, T. HI ; TU. Itn. 

LIm, IBS; il 318, SHi 



abora, iiL 981. ^ 



iiiii., L m, 

. la/; TlH. 3 



-. 18, SU) 

:i I. 00,121, tlw 
iTft, in,100| iL 



jrt, ii(h Oanle, VIL 



Bnnnr, walking kongan, tL 1M I Ml* 
baTlal. *1II. I&, mtra St. 
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Hunter, UL 20; tUL 189 /. 
Hurry, 1mt« huny to bIstm, UL 134. 
Hurtful, wU tluk, tL 36; zL 223. 
Hurts, aouM you Uaro ouiod, tL 262 ; 

Ix. 241. 
Hutobbiaoo, Lucy, vU. 2S6 : zL 88^ 
HydriMtatlo punMloz, UL 260. 
Hnm AT Obdimatiom or Bbt. OhamD' 

LU RoBMjn, U. 192/. 
Hypoorby begus ut tho ailimiioi of 

« Moond peraOD, U. 194. 



I, QM of , ztt. 182. 

Im, ■kAtlB(ontliiiii«o,iLS22; wtlk- 
liigou,viU. 106. 

lobor, 111.42; Tl. 26; tUL 73. 

Ideal, truer then tlie ectuel, zlL 196 ; 
tomeute until it llnde expreeeion, 
TiL 308; fugitive, rlii. 322; Jour- 
neve with ue, UL 72, 76; phUoe- 
opoy,L 66; prectioeL zU. 66; ever 
preeen t , UL 76; not oppoeed to real, 
L 6S, 219, 812; U. 342; iU. 44 ; rope 
to hold men up out of the elough, 
▼iU. 74; rules, 219; esrvioe of, IL 
342 ; atate raata on, zi. 831. 

IDBAUBM, L 62-4M ; Berlceley'e, U. 

288 ; in BugUeh Uterature, v. 227 ; 
of Jeeua, IL 288 ; not to remain a 
detached object, but to be aatlalled 
along with oilier ainu, zlL 2S3; 
IncompatlblUiy with practice, 44; 
doee not affect the atabiUty of na- 
ture, L 63, 66; tranaoendentalirai 
ta, 811 ; the young American iacka, 
zL 418 ; dice out of youth. L 826. 

Idealist, Bacon an, v. 227 ; dalms, iv. 
146 ; oomplahit against, viU. 71 ; z. 
266; duties of, vUL 218: grief 
makee, UL 02; and materlallete, L 
311, 314 ; nature ideaUst, viU. 30 ; in 
politics, xL 831 ; the practical men 
are, z. 286: ahriuks in practical 
Ufe, U. 1M3; scliolars, z. 243; 
tyranny of, vL 03 ; in society, viU. 

Ideas! all advanoement is Iqr, zL 413 ; 
illustration of the beneAt of, iv. 26 : 
building on, UL 192 ; cannon aimed 
by, zL 386 ; make their own chan- 
nels, iv. 13 ; divine naturee, L 61 ; 
iv. 84 ; no better than dreama, zL 
280; generate enthusiasm, z. 113; 
are epoclu, zL 188 ; are essences, ilL 
220; ezorbitaiit, L 271 ; are tlie 
truth of facte, 78; fud of, 200; 
▼L 227 ; z. 143 ; lieaven of, IL 306 ; 
horeed on, L 230; liostiUty of, 
▼. 241 ; ImpregnaUe, vH. 38; indi- 
oatora of, Iv. 21 ; Incarnate theni- 
torities, vL 19; and ma- 



terials, zL 191 ; might of , L 208 /; 
z. 83 ; rule the mind, as the moon 
rules the tides, U. 304; z. 181 ; new, 
L 219 ; men of one, zIL 466 ; not to 
be taken from others, zi. 206; ziL 
28 ; FfaUo*! deliniUou, iv. 83 ; none 
premature, U. 139 ; we are prisoners 
of. 306 ; alone save racee, zi. 172 ; 
rMiglon the practice of , L 62 ; are 
thought subversive, Iv. 263 ; their 
auperiority, 146; their legltlmaU 
eway, L iMB, 219; IL 2887UI. 197; 
tUL 202; zL 289; men and things, 
z. 89. 266 ; trust in, zL 190 ; UL 20O i 
lr.60. 

Identity, of man, L 84, 93; peroepdon 
of, if. 317; UL 176/, 186; Iv. 60, 
103/, 113, 144; v. 226; tL 297, 
307; vU.41; viU. 13; z. 14. 

Idiots, zU. 46. 

Idlenees, deferring of hope the reesOB 
of, UL 224 ; iz. 216. 

Idolstry of Europe, IL 79 : of the old, 
120; of friends, 287; of heroeeand 
saints, UL 77; iv. 23; z. 116; of 
opinions, UL 97. 

IF, on temple at Delphi, vUL 176. 

lUumlnaUon, diviue. L 217 ; Ui. 72. 

luosiom, vL 291-306; pain and 

danger iUusory, vU. 260; auratloo, 
170 ; Ufe mad4 of, ill. 63, 88 ; iv. 170 1 
vU. 1, 66, 170. 286; vUL 801 ; iz. 
286; z. 88, 109. 

Imagery, L 36; viL 89; vUL 18,28, 
24/. 

IiuawATiOH, FoBTKT and, vilL 7-70 1 
— — iu all men, IU. 83 ; vi. 296 ; z. 
79 ; beauty the creature of, vL 297 ; 
ie the mind being what It sees, L 
66; UL 30; vU. 202-207 ; fear comes 
from, 280 ; genius is power to affect 
tlie bneginatlon, z. oi ; homage to, 
196; nature speaks only iu soli- 
tude. vL 140 ; tlM period of, z. 141 ; 
allied to aU iiitolleotiud |K>wer, iv. 
22 ; precursor of reason, vll. *3h ; z. 
233/; deU of scieuoe to, vUL 16; 
and senses cannot be gratlAed at the 
same time, vl. 287 ; lie worii, z. 79. 
See Fancy, Poet, Poetry. 

ImbecUlty, key to the agee, L 268 : It. 
173,^; vL66; vUL 2SS. 

ImitaUon, L 143, 167 ; U. 48, 81 { vUL 
179; XL41C 

luiuMiiisity, vUi. 818. 

liuiuigrailon, L 300; vL 81, 108, 961 1 
vH. 160 ; xi. 390. 

iMMOUTALmr, vUL 4, 306-333;—— 
argumeiiU for, IL 300 ; UL 36, 187; 
vl. 227 /, 270 ; vIL 316 ; belief in, U. 
187 ; iv. 173 ; vL 227 ; perception of; 
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, TiL IR 1 OirlTli 



^■'■^.y'T? 



irlTlaon, 

iwU|bt«,lL4l! ia- 
w.~_.^, itLKB) sot iHfUi 
«l Hfe, tnt d>Mb Hi Hf*, tUL W; 
notanM.9Sj auaUoB -' 
wt, tL iMttat to b* ■ 



iQlVt Wlrt, 

~ iu linpna BHV U. 4S, IST.Tlli*'^ 



- _Mi»oi b>l 

taiicM, U. Wfli wbo . ^^ 

M,in«. 



■,i.lU,liU!lU.13S. 
HaUutDt, L 13S. A«, 



108 ) Hi. tOff: cnnltj, ISO ; kfoit; 

OB, Till. I«3 ; benku, xL 03 ; Bwnn, 
L SSI ; nil tn plutloi, i. 4l7i 
niu ol numklnd, li M| tort tan 
tribe*, M{ trmll, tIL 3S; wnmn, 
il. OB I ilL aw. 5«, sbo, aada 



Ul.Otl It. 1< 




i. 3M I tL lU. 



Iiiani»a,L S8, Ufi,90O,3M; UL to, 
"" -ST) tLIEi riLSa.HOi 1.101, 

VTjI.»t. 
truioa, 1. 'jfi. »0, 907 : f. 109. 
BltT,!. lOll dLlll,lTt,13S,») 

.sifin. iwi III. 40. ^ 

-umo* na A Tk^ li. StS. 
Luliht, liL aOi *L aoTrilL n; Mod- 

oTll miika, tL 301 1 ilL 301 ( lU. 

GT, 100. 
IbADlTnoy al ^Hnklnd, yfU. Ul. 
Intiunali, tUL 3G8^3n i — - lU. 



.._.-.»^ 



InumettofH, (not 

UnuKT, u. mi-sis. 

^^ KATUUIi Rmtcwt AT, 



i«of, Ll>i I 
I lU. Ifi I ofaoroo- 

I. IM I a "eonwtor, XO. STl i ud 
onada, ILTStna srina to, uL 00 1 

It.mI; tULSOT; dU "' 

SB; dsUa*,!, ITSjIttb 



ito SMrfT, I. 2M ; oHioot ba Id 
'. ntii a On, tU. m; (nwtta a 
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neni IB. 134 ; imagliMUon iU idm- 
•ur«, S7; inirACuIoui. zL 173; pri- 

'-'e^ nuury to natura, i. 188; iv* 03 ; Uie 
true iiecUr, Ui. 31 ; eMeuM^^kTage, 
rli. 299; power, rl. 31; b recep- 
tion, i. ItiO ; 11. *i52 ; UL 31 : z. 2B9 ; 
royal proclamation, xl. 421 ; pchol- 
ara repreaent, rlii. 286 : aelfiab, UL 

;_ 137; fe aejf-wHanoe, tt. 820; aU 
thinga aerTe^TlU.-1M y^Maman. si. 
172 ; aurrauderad to truth, tUI. ^8 ; 



▼m. 



uaea and noi uaed, 76. 
Intelllganoe, good-will 

824; lx.203. 
Iiit«nipttnuioe, gift* OMWOt raiae, li. 

210. 
Inteiierate, IL 96. 
InUntion, 1.192: IL 128. 
lutercoune, International, tU. 165; 

aoclal,m. 
Interference, UL 206; x. 188l 
Interpretation, L 40. 
Intemiptiona, rill. 273. 
Intoxication aa aubatitute for faitel- 

lecL IU. 81. 9 

Introduotiona, 111. 130: t. 104. 
IntroTeraion, L 109; It. 06, 125; zIL 

11. 
Intrualon, U. 200, 202; Ui. 134. 
Intuition, L 120, 321 ; U. 64 ; Ir. 93. 
Invention, L 184 ; tL 22, 47 ; vU. 151- 

160, 272; tUI. 136, 171 ; x. 173. 
luTeutora, L 94, 143 ; It. 14 ; tU. 107 ; 

tUL 183,191; X. 43; xil. 72. 
InTeatment, tI. 122; xU. 04. 
luTlalble, L 100; tI. 196; tIU. 28. 
Inward light, vUL 293; x. 96. 
Iole,UL«l. 
Iriah, eloquenoe, TiL70; *«help,**TL 

78; weinberaof Parliament, t. 119. 
Iron, cinder in, tL 201; metre of 

ciTllliation, X. 173. 
Iron Uda of reaaou, tIL 63 ; tIU. 183. 
la, the fatal, TiiL 84. 
laocratea, quoted, tU. 06, 97, 218. 
laolation, of peraonaUty, IL 71 ; iU. 

89, 00, 134; tUL 81: xU. 241; of 

geniua, vL 114 ; tU. li 
ItiUiciae, never, x. 164. 
Italo-mania, U. 26, 79; tL 202; tU. 

262. 
Italy, cantioo in apeech, tUL 200; tal- 
ent, X. 264. 
Iteration, in nature. It. 104. 113; In 

poetry, tUL 00, 66, 66. 

Jackaon, Andrew, tL 64; xL 404. 
Jackaon, Cbarlee T., tI. 142.. 
Jacob and Laban, IU. 194. 
Jacob! quoted, L 318 ; tL 188. 
Jacohlua, It. 81 ; xL 196. 



JambUehua, tU. 193 /; qootdl, UL 
18;t.17S. 

amea. Henry, qooted, z. 121. 
aue X/re, vU. 206. 
anua-iaoed friend, IL 201 
ardlu dea Pkuitea, xil. 20. 
ara, qualltiea potted In, tL 10. 

awing, tIL 76. 

efferaon. Tbomae, tL 64, 154; s. 64. 

oflray, Vranda, x. 167. 

elaleddln, Teraae, ix. 267. 

eruaalem, centra of earth, t. 43. 

eata, tIU. 167. i9ea, altOt Jokea. 

oaua Oluriat, acta from tbougbti L 
316; anawera, H. 2G0; tU. 2*^; Ida 
attraction, U. 319; x. 219 : haa been 
given a poaltiou of authority, L 132 ; 
xL 22; on problem of Ufa, iv. 92; 
character, UL 111; x. 219; elaima, 
X. 116; true commemoration, xL 
24 : not dead, iU. 232 ; deacribed aa 
a demigod, L 130 ; U. 62 ; divhilty, 
L 128; X. 99; xi. 891; doctrine, 
vlU. 329; era in hiatory, x. 219; 
exaggeration of hia peraonaUty, UL 
217; face, IL 337; aa Qod, L 128; 
xl. 383 ; heavena and earth ijmpt^ 
tiiixe with, L 27 ; a hero, z. 2i9; 
hIa hiatory falaified, U. 31 ; z. 219; 
hIa Ideallam, U. 2B» t doea not 

1)reach Immortality, vUL 380; hia 
Ife degraded by inauUtlon. L 182; 
Uie bleaaed Jew, Ix. 243 ; a lover of 
mankind, 1. 242; knew worth of 
man, 129; mediator, xL 23; mir»- 
dea, L 76. 128, 131; x. l02; xL 
26, 890; mlaunderatood. U. 34, 
68; myatic olBoea, vL 200; name 
plouglied into hiatory, 1. 120 ; drew 
upon nature, 40 ; the einjiliaala put 
upon Ilia peraoiutUty. 120 ; IL 119, 
270; vL 200; xL 302; confounded 
with tiie poaalUllty of man, U. 02; 
UL 228; iv. 31 ; prayer. IL 270; xtt. 
213 ; Prometliena, U. 31 ; prophet, 
L 177 ; hia republic, x. 332 ; quoted 
to Juatify alavery, xi. 220 ; aymbol- 
&im, 15; aympathy with, 380; hia 
teaching perennial, U. 267 ; aervea 
by holythoughta, L 131 ; not unique, 
viL 289 ; xl. 392 ; raeaka from 
within, IL 208; namea the world, L 
131. Se0, qUo, Lord'a Supper. 

Jewa. oultua decUnlng. xL 333; f» 
ligion, xl. 891 ; xlL 90 ; acripturea, 
•m Bible; aelf-centrad, vUL 102; 
aufferanoe, vl. 39. 

John, the Baptiat, x. 326 : xl. 271. 

Johnaon, Bdward, quotea, xl. 30/. 

Johnaon, Dr. Samuel, L 111; v. 81, 
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lonxm, Bm, It. in/.- t. 181, aiS| 
• II. ibX, 230, 314! illL 30,Gr, ITS; 
til. 2M, 'J3D| niwtnl, III. 1101 t. 

XII; ti. inn, aiti tin. 11, 4T, sd, 

KHiLWaj iL4m,401; ilLIK. 
loonul, luaptnjTi *<* Dluw 



ian!W. II; ud'Plnbu, •«. 17<: k 
In Ma nHCTWt lUL 30a. Am, alw, 

JorTaU; tl.S»,3DB. 

JadiiH, T. lUi tI. II; In alai 

J.rf^,%. at. 

JadiiHMDt, dai of, twarj dw, IL (O, 
iTb, 3ST ; ll£ n j It. llli TULSZIi 
I. 317. 

JiilT,Ii]baut,lx.3IOt I 



Jupltar, II. 103 1 lU. 10«, IBD ; tU. 180. 

-3oTf,'niitieot\rii In liiwjrn*, II. 148. 

Juiiet. I. IXZi III. ra.9Si li. [10; 1. 

n, M. Dt, ISl; iL 71, lOfi, IH. KM. 

KuMmmuutLL'an ; IL If*, S90/,- 
tlLM; ■.M.SlOi 

«!l4s7t 17ft 
Snbli, letn, Ti. 78. 
Kuipto, IbooM Jl, •«. m I lU. M /. 
K«^cr, JoliBm, quot«d, x. 3S7. 
Kirtch, gOTtnMT ol, t. ZOS. 
K*r-aoU of Biilan, W. IM- 
Kh, the ka* to rwtrj bu b hk 

tVouaht, H. 283. 
KlUu^ Ktrl <rf, •)». 109. 
KbHi, aTarr c«* alUr hK L 811. 
Kliida,lT. 108: tIL 184. 
KbidBM, L W ^,- 11. 181, 23B, id. 

lUni'aOoUata Ohinl, il. 40. 

Khi, ■ vuMln, r 3B4: IL 83; ill, 

a-, TiU. 199, an/,- l 44; iL 198) 

tlI*8«IU)Wi,U.lT4. 



(hla, tna, I. ST. N. 

EudwIiV, (M^itanMil •rith,lll.«)j tha 
•tap Inn kiiawltf le dalnf, tL T4 i 

el muiiiU. 9 ; tlw worhi, IL U10| 

[nowMEa, ■ ciuilTia appatlta l«, IlL 
KO; bw^UoI, tL 387; al cbir- 
■etar, H. 187 ; eUld'a abaocptka of, 
tIL 1(01 oonmaloKloii of, HE; 
tUL 318; I. M7 ; dUhuloB of, tk« 
mmurn at euUam, HI. K; taUl 



mmgar, ilL MB; naoliu, I. 78; 
ilLCT; ■nwtlmiiaiiwIou.ElOTl 
It. IBii «1L 103; kniMrUl. Till. 
333; ouMt ba hM, iL 3Wi Inrad 
lot ItaaU. TfL JTI ; nonliif , 1. 70 ; 
xlL 67 ; u povar, vU. 30S; kIL B7 ; 
nun to Uw nw, TlU. Wl ; ■ aaL tL 
K7 ) not to ba aaaondaij, L 113 1 
Um hopa to nt knwlailia br ikHt 
nU, tIl 978: Ha Talu a^iindi ou 
•kU] Is ua it, iB. 81: b aniiaaJ 
thDtwht of mur. TllL 190 1 ua tlia 
nation ol, L ill; TlL 348) 111. 
30: waalUi Uiailn 01,11. 110; Taa- 
tarday'l, lU. 84. 

Kdoi, tlobart, on noark t. 47 : tI. 31. 

Kona, quotod, I*. 91, 30/, UB: tU. 
08; Til 98. 

KoatDOa, LSI; rIL 188: ilL 118. 

Koarom, ADmn* to, xL 887 i 
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106 ; nan ooin UmMlf into, x. 76 ; 
zL 278; pow«r of, xii. 106: Um 
■cbolar*!, tIU. 8M; sIsTe-holdor'a 
view of I zL 277 ; muiual labor an- 
Ugoniatlc to tbought, i. 230. 

Lftborar, not to be ■acrifloed to Nmlta 
of labor, L 164. 

Lamb, ObarUa, quotad, tW. 189. 

Land, ita aanatlro inflmmoaa, i. 346 ; 
apiMtita for, tU. 161 ; BngUah to- 
aaoity, t. S7-46, 60, 230; ownar- 
ahlp, tL 113; rtt. 133, 136; Iz. 36. 

Tf^*"^*, Y/AM/tmM BAV40B, critioiam, 

xU. aOl-212 ; vialt to, t. 10-13 ; 

on boliavlor, yL 17^; luarit, zU. 
188; on WordaworUi, ▼. 243, 281 ; 
quotad, L 830; U. 171 ; tU. 124 ; zlL 

m 

Landaaapa, armory of powara, iz. 126 ; 
beauty, IL 827 ; Ul. 160; banaflt, iz. 
214 ; braatli, It. 137 ; oompanaatlon, 
tU. 280; oow*8 Tiaw of, Tiii. 80; 
daoeptiTa, iU. 171, 184 ; diffaranca 
of. In the obaenrar, 170 ; In draama, 
z. 11; thaayamakaa,1.21; iU.170; 
zi. 867 : faoa of God, I. 60 ; horUon 
in, Ui. 109 ; man, a oompactar land- 
acapa, II. 828 ; reflaeta our mooda. L 
17, 204 ; ownad by no ona, 14, 71 ; 
Ui. 23 ; treaa, tba hoaplUUty of, i. 
260 ; vanity, 24 ; naada watar, rill. 
48. 

Landaoapa gardanlnf, L 849. 

LAaenAOB, L 81-41; —— of angela, 
U. 823; tha building of, I. 32; ▼ill. 
16, 136, 180 /.• damlgod, TiL 47 ; of 
aloquanoa, TiU. 121 ; foaail poatry, 
iii. 26; hlatory in, 26; imaffery, 
L 86; tUI. 28 ; a monuman^ UL 220; 
natura auppliaa, L 36 ; tL SS8 ; viiL 
16; played with, L 171 ; rlii. 101; 
atraining of, z. 160; of atreet, viil. 
121; zU. 24, 72, 160, 167; flnaat 
tool. Til. 166: la oae of tbinga aa 
aymoola, i. 31; lU. 87; zIL 6; va- 
radty, ilL 220; alwaya wiaa, z. 126. 

Lanuaa, Maralial, Ti. 134. 

Lantern of the mind, U. 806, 810. 

LaoGo6n, tII. 63. 

Large Intareata ganarata nobility of 
thought, z. 66. 

Lara andLamura, t. 18; z. 8. 

Laa Caaaa, quotad, U. 86 ; It. 22& 

LAav Fabbwbll, Iz. 222/. 

Iiut judgment See Judgment, day 
of. M. Angelo'a, xil. 120. 

Latin poetry, I. m; ill. 246/; Iv. 260 ; 
▼. 108, 224, 226. 

Laughter, vl. 176; tUL 86, 96, 161 /, 
166/, 166. 

Lavater, z. 818. 
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Law, ^teJiigbic^zL 216. " 

Law0, above, are *SateHr{o thoaa be- 
low, Iv. 81 ; viil. 211 ; aUve and 
beautiful. III. 2U8 ; begirt with, 11. 
I'A; beuelloent neoeaalty. III. 203; 
our oouaolera, vL 230 ; Hindoo defi- 
nition, 211 ; divine, L 121 ; Ul. 268; 
BngUah, v. 160; moat be written 
on ethical prindplea, z. 112; facte 
pretiziat aa, tt. 9, 16; tha world a 
fagot of, z. 86 ; growth, Iv. 191 ; 
make no difference to the hero, L 

"806// hlatory tha unfolding of, vlll. 
,312 ;. built on ideaa. Ui. 1^; ideal, 
VUL 86: identity, »; Immoral are 
told, zi. 166, 214 ; an azteiialon of 
man, L 868; IL 11,99; ill. 101.193, 
903;'tUL 44; of matter and of y' 
mind Gorreapond, vi. 200 // yULiSr-X 
21, 211. 220 ; are memoranda, m. 
102 ; mind carrlea, vUl. 212 ; of na- 
ture, U. 216, 222, 234 ; Ui. 174 ; vl. 
104 ; vii. 127 ; vUi. 209 ; oivU» not 
to be obeyed too waU, iU.~l99. 966 ; 
vL 806; vlU. 46; z. 189; omnlpraa- 
ent, vl. 80, 104; to one*a aaU, it. 
74 : peroeptiou of, la religion, vll. 
128 : vUi. 826 ; z. 188 ; permanence, 
L 68 ; z. 188 ; the dream of poete, 
vll. 218; vlU. 30; of repreaalon, 
vl. 23; not to be too much rev- 
erenced, UL 966; Bona.MMMd but/ 
that of our nature, U. 62; their 
atatemant la common-aenae, vU. 87 ; 
univeraal. I. 122, 124 ; U. 221 ; UL y 
96; vi.61, 84; iz. 73; uaeleaa. xL^ 

^ 221 ; variouB readlnga. 213 ; or the 
aoul, aalf-enforced, L 122, 189; and 
virtue, vL 226; world aaturated 
with, iv. 174. 

Lawx, Bkutoal, U. 123-167. 

Lawgivera, vU. 2S23. 

lAyard. Auaten H., qncted, vL 882 ; 
viil. 227. 

Leaders, U.S30; iv. 24; vL 286; vU. 
240,246: z. 61, 101. 

Learuing, i. 211 : 11. 139 ; z. 244. 

Laaata, natura m, Iv. 102, 110; vU. 
168. 

Leave all, Taoalva more. IL 320. 

Legion of Honor, iU. 221 ; z. 61. 

LeTbnlte, quoted, vtt. 152 ; x. 132. 

Lenaea, we are, Ui. 64, 77 ; Iv. 11. 

Leronx, Paul, vl. 901. 

Lrmaa, ix. 188; U. 184, 201, 

222; vU. 26: hiapiraUon in the 
wrIUng of, vlll. 266 ; ix. 200. 

Lattera. men of letters warv, vU. 236. 

Level, alfferenoe of. needed for ooiu* 
uiuuioation, iv. 86. 

Liberaliau. i9a« tiiMfar Religion. 
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Liberty, 1. 897; lii. 203: yl. 10, 27; 
Till. 219. 236 : index of seneral pro- 

Srees, xl. 218, 210, 222 >, 229, 293, 
SI ; wild liberty braecu Iron oon- 
ecienoe| tL 0& 

Lichens, 11. 42 ; tI. 83. 

Liee, i. 123, 818; ii. 72, 223 ; ilL 284 ; 
iT. 82, 87 ; z. 1G7 ; zl. 102. 

LVB, FEACMBam oir, ix. 287-298 ; 

aourant, vi 02; not to be anato- 
nilied, vii. 172 ; ie the angle of Tia- 
lon, xli. : art <tf, will not be ex- 
JMMM, UL 70 ; a wu to aome pur- 
ioit the Ufh nrlse of, t1. 263; not 
to be cheap, 236 ; conditions, 11. 102 ; 
la growlnff costly, zl. 416; ertris 
of. Til. 120 ; not critical but sturdy, 

II. 826; Iz. 81; cumulatlTe, tu. 
802, 807; not long but deep ia 
what we want, I. 330 ; ilL 02 ; tII. 
170 ; z. 261 ; each sees his own de- 
faced, Ii. i<B ; a scale of dcKrees, 
It. 24 ; la not dialecUcs, IlL 61, 07, 
226 ; our dictionary, 1. 98 ; a suc- 
cession of dreams, tI. 806; z. 26; 
might be easier, 11. 128 : vl. 200 ; an 
ecstasy, t. 44, 296 ; made of two 
elements, power and formjjove and 
knowledge, lii. 87: tIL 282; em- 
bryo, Tui. 822; its end Is that 
man shall take up the unirerse 
Into hlmself|3L 181 ; epochs, 11. 162 ; 
■tt-expietaUon, ill. 72; an experi- 
ment, L 171 ; t1. 297 ; viil. 89 ; ex- 
presses, I. 10, 171 ; tI. 163 ; external 
and inner, tIi. 292 ; Is advertisement 
of faculty, iii. 76 ; festlTal only to 
the wise, 11. 234 ; not to be carried 
on except by ildelitT, z. 170; ia 
freedom, vi. 42; a gale of warring 
elements, ▼!!. 1G6 ; a game, L 121 ; 
iii. 249 ; Its grandeur in spite of us, 
▼iii. 76 ; should be made hiappier, tI. 
282, 200; headlong, UL 110; hid- 
den, tL 304; mnst be lived on 
higher plane, III. 266 ; a ring of illn- 
slons, X. 88 ; is not Intellectual tast- 
faig, U. 226 ; itt. 61 ; the literary, zU. 
206 ; lords of, ill. 47 ; less loved, i. 
200 ; love of, the healthy state, vlli. 
814, 830 ; lyric or epic, ii. 840 ; 
magical, vii. 172 ; manners aim to 
facilitate, Ul. 124; a masquerade, 
vi. 200,301; mean, 1. 217: ii. 243; 
how did we find out that it is mean T 
251 ; the meaanre of, vii. 171 ; has 
no memory, ill. 72 ; a minusle, I. 
128 ; lii. 72 ; calendared by moments, 
▼11. 102 ; a fluz of moods, I. 832 ; 

III. 68. 78 ; a museum, 1. 171 ; musi- 
cal, vL 16; ▼IL 172 ; new waya of. 



HI. 229 ; narrow, ▼!. 131 ; a pageant, 
I. 264 ; incessant parturition, ziL 
16; the pitchinc of a penny, !▼. 
143 ; pervasive, L 67 ; Its pleasure 
is what we give It, ▼!. 44 ; fu value 
lies In Its InsomtaUe 



lUe poasibQiUes, I. 
249; a search for 



268; lU. 67; vL 'iw; 
power, 82; vi. 66; a poor preten- 
sion, lIL 218; not stotionary, U. 
117 ; ill. 76 ; quanj, L 90 : the oon- 
dition of release from, vi. 228; Its 
roaulU incaleuha>la, Ul. 71 ; lU rich- 
ness, z. 82, 191 ; a riddle, vl. 297 ; 
the true romance, L 171 ; Ul. 270 ; 
vi. 299; no rules of, 235; secret, 
Ui. 62 ; shortoe« ^ makes no dif- 
ference, 08: X. 223; q»Mtual, L 
819; a surface affair, vii. 279; a 
series of surprises, U. 298; UL 89; 
symbolic, z. 131 ; a tent for the 
night, UL 67 ; the terror of, vL 11 ; 
no reeoncUiation of theory and prac- 
tice, iv. 147. 170; ZiL 61; tra^- 
oomedy, z. 128; tranalte, vIL 178; 
seeming trifles cover cairftal facts, 
UL60; VL304; tricks, UL 00; trou- 
bles, viU. 41 : unity, UL 79; value, 
64; z. 97: visionary, UL 84. 
Light, L 21, 811 ; U. 79; tU. 279; vUi. 

Ugbtning, palntingr the lightning with 

charcoal, UL 103; air would rot 

without, xiL 49. 
LIghtnlng-rod, the best, one's own 

spine, vL 221. 
Like draws to Uke, U. 293. 
Like, use of word, vUL 17. 
Lime In their booee holds 

gether, vl. 199. 
Limitation the only sin, U. 287. 
IdMrn, Iz. 814. 
LnrooLir, Abbahah, zl. 806-816 ; 

vliL 122, 801. 
Linnaua, vIL 196, 268, 810; zU. 00; 

quoted, Iv. 102. 
LIteralists, Iv. 117 :' vl. 136 ; z. 
LiTBEABT Emioa, L 149-180. 
Literary genius, iU. 103 ; zli. 206. 
Literary men, L 170, 231 ; It. 

260; ▼.8; z. 249; zi. 227. 
Literary rapntation, Ii. 146, 288. 
Literary work, vlU. 273. 

LTTBBATUBB, MODBBM, 

XiL 177-201. 
-i— American. zIL 260; ancient. U. 
29; blogr^hy of man, 83; oor- 
rowfaig in, Iv. 189 ; critical ten- 
dency, z. 810; a decalogue, 200; 
eaveedropping, viU. 179; the effort 
of man to Inoemulfy himself for the 
of hia condition. xiL 206: 



them to- 



144, 



nKOOVIB OK, 
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Kngliaii, «M KacUth lltMrfttort ; hto- 
tory Uie miiu m few idens. Ui. 61 ; 
ImiiffliiatiTe, appreeUtloo of, vi. 157; 
imuiortality, Ui. 37 ; ft point outald« 
of preieut life, U. 291 : loro of, vili. 
120 ; nature not found in. 00; debt 
to peat, 171 ; pedentrr, 101 ; pureet 
nieaeure, xll. 206; of tbe poor, 1. 
110; pniae, vUL 170; reaaoo of, 
doubted, UI. 07; iftaalon, ziL 206; 
■iiiful, L 210; to be leenied in the 
street, tU. 10; eubjectlTe, Ui. 77; 
support, xi. 408 ; uee, ii. 291 ; Tel- 
uea, xii. 177; veriety, 178; wordp 
cfttchlng , U. 272 ; not yet written, i. 
102. 

Liturglee, Ir. 191 ; t. 216; tUL 178. 

Liver, rdUgioo bi the, Ui. 66. 

Living* by deaire to Uve. riU. S27; 
eeniinf a, vi. 86; mooea of, not 
a gr eee b ie to tbe imagination, i. 288 ; 
with othere, Ui. 100; vU. 10; x. 
MO ; solitary, i. 322. 

Load, mt lightest, vl. 281. 

Locality, excitant of tlie mnae, viU. 
276; xU. 80. 

Locomotivee, vi. 20. 

Logic necessary but most not be 
spoken, U. 807 ; v. 80 /; vUl. 10, 

Logs, Ii. 214; Walden, viU. 200. 

London Time, v. 217-268. 

Loquacity, viL 03; viU. 78. 

Lord, a good lord must be first a good 
animal, lU. 121. 

Lord's Prayer, It. 191 ; xU. 218, 208. 

LoaD*s 8om^ xi. 7-29; L 138. 

Lords of life, Ui. 47 ; U. 228. 

Loss, none in nature, x. 78. 

Lot of Ufe, IL 80. 

I^ottery priae, vi. 116. 

Luuls XIV., i. 103. 

LovB, il. lGO-170; iz. 92-106, 212; 
—— abandonment, i. 20U; arah-ab- 
olitlouiat, xi. 203 ; afar, is spite at 
home, U. 68; tlie afflrmatlve of 
attrmaUves, vil. 291 ; xU. 60 ; aa- 

Eiree to a higher object, 1. 207 ; be- 
evfaig, U. 132; bUnd because he 
does not see wliat he does not like, 
226; vi. 274; ix. 99; remedy for 
blunders, vl. 208 ; village bovs and 
girla, ii. 104 ; ever enlarges its dr. 
oles, 174 ; made a commiodity, 190 ; 
concentratea, 330 ; court and parlia- 
ment of, 102 ; baalB of courtesy, Ui. 
139, 143, 148 ; crimes from, 79 ; cu- 
riosity about. vIL 284; day dark 
wiUiout, ix. M6: teaching, U. 40; 
debt to, 186; desire, L 824; 11. 72; 
disappointed, iU. 186; disruption. 



Ii. 170 ; drsan, 174 ; ebb and flow, 
187 ; enchantment, lUl ; enlarvee 
mind, vU. 291; enthusiasm, L 20G; 
expands powers, U. 100; vUL 217; 
few capable of, xU. 200; and friend- 
akin, 1U2; UI. 109; viL 126; genius 
is love impersoual, I. 207 ; growth, 
ii. 174 JT; alone makea hftppy, I. 
207 ; is in hope and not In histonry, 
ii. 163; humility, xi. 844: Uiuslou, 
vL 803; makea immortal, iL 248; 
impersonal, 174; ImpreeaonabiUty, 
vii. 286; Inexhaustible, Ui. 101 ; in- 
sight, i. 207 ; mathematically just, 
il. 112; low, Iv. 124; madneaa, vL 
44; new meanings, Ui. 148; and 
mind, vl. 206 ; momentary, Iv. 128// 
and nature. UL 233; nobiUty, ix. 
106; xi. 816; never outgrown, i. 
126; overstaying Its moment, ix. 
21 ; makee what It lovea Its own, Ui. 
168 ; panacea of nature, i. 289 ; givee 
perception, vU. 291 ; deiflcatlon of 
persona, U. 166; profane, xi. 844; ^^ 

Koofa, 846; againat proiierty, UI. ^^ 
OjLjiuriJIee HMIf, U.'i?0, wg can 
iFecelve from, Ui. 160 ; redeemer, vl. 
208; remedy for Ula, L 239, 241 ; 
renewing principle, UL 249 ; acience 
learned In, U. 848; teaches aelf- 
knowledge, 40 ; not won by services, 
Ui. 150; sexual, iv. 09; sharp-sighted, y 
vi. 276 ; makee att things alive and y/ 
significant, U. 108 ; jiJiasia.of state, /^ 
Jir209J!!;^ temporanr, U. 170;lenCr 
"xL 8(4 ; hai a apoedy term, Ui. 78 ; 
tranacends obfect, ii. 200; trana- 
ferms, 170; it 44; and truth, U. 
821; universal. 183; vlL 286; un- 
requited, U. 200 ; wiadoro, i. 200 ; iv. 
209: work, ii. 101, 100; nibuUds 
world, I. 2ll; U. 108; ruflecUon of 
worth, 208. 

Love, if I, II. 171. 

Lover, all love a lorer, IL 104; aU 
should be lovers, L 241 ; communi- 
cations, vU. 280; described, U. 108; 
eyee and eara, vU. 286 ; aeee no re- 
semblances in his mistress, IL 170 ; 
forgiving too much, Ui. 181 ; bide at 
home, vl. 232; marriage. IU. 179; 
of men, xlL 67 ; nation of lovers, xi. 
106; never old, vIL 810; has mora 
and finer s en se s , 286 ; sonnets, vUi. 
16 ; strangeiieaa, Ui. 181 ; like wavea, 
ix. 97 ■, what la loved, vl. 302 ; worlda 
of, Ix. 136 ; worahip, ii. 187. 

Loveioy, Kliiah P.. ii. 247. 

Lovuy, feeble aouls do not wish to be 
lovely but to be loved, UL 90. 

Lowell mUls, UL 21. 
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Lawtinw,!. imiil. U4. 
Lenltirn. 69! t. ITt: tI. !»/. 
LuWdtj, II 2U9 ; III. to i iL Ai 

Liick"i'iSilL m'l T. «! tl noi 

i.Jo/. 

LacrMJu, *U. IM; qostol, It. IID. 
LiKtn*, U. SOS; nwitv («r Uh, IIL 

■aa. 

LullMT, Kurtlii, iL IS) Til. 03, 333] 
till, D, SIT I 1. 1M| il. 211, KM, 
418,430; qooM, It. 14T, Uli tU. 

lui *ui. nit iiL 148. 

Ljeinn, ill. >T.'' 

I^mli Imo, tU. aoo. 
Lyrig poeU, UL 14, n. 
Lyriwlil>Da«,i«1.3ST. 



-~,...^.,, „. ,- ^, .. ..1, IBS ff. 
K\ Si tL 81, SOj unnHlie, tTl 
mj; tUI. 136/; ^Mi ol HKii- 

n>, 1. aooj U.1M. 

lUdluMa and inlM. tUL W; et 

l(rT*,tl.44. 
Hwlc. IL 8T ! HL 38, TO, M, 106, 2M ; 

tI.M,3«,9D3i ili.ia. 
Hjnn Cl»rta. «. SI, MS, 391 1 tL 

IIWiiIailt]>, Ui. 151, 3a); L to. 
■tucnaUo biKt, iL M3. 
lb«ntJBii,U. 94: *UI. Mipmaiul, 
LaOO) H. 04, 131 ! UL 10, 318: tL 



MkhOBHt qsctad, U. 330; -A. 331: 

TliL««,»e;i.l73i iLMS. 
lhta,TlLlS5. 
IUdUwid, Kadua d>, DnT of, tIU 

Mitaitlg BO, lU. lOT. 
HdoritlH, tL 13. 3n. 
Miunr, ibI Bot U* aada, x. 4n | lU 

Hrtlw' F'>i»< ■>■ IH- 
ll«lut,tlfi.3liail.Ut ILIOI. 
Hal^Hton, tL JSa. 
HdplcU, docMna 0( laaata. It. 101, 



Hao, aDDnanHi, tul a»{ 01 acuni. 
It. 144i b all, L Il3j Uh proper 
objaet dI ptuUo art, lil. 131 1 aid- 
Diat«a what he aeaa and aaaa onlj 
tttiat ha anlBiaUa, lU. W \ apoitlv 
ptM to, L 138 1 all>iiwd ol tall, 1*0 ) 
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ctor, L 



ti«,'n: It. ig'i 

peoaatloa la |UtajlLH: mada li 



f4T'froilhri 3»fr"Sra"Ko 
■nd'aatan happln, Ta SSOg Har- 
o(. 111. 31Si upllsabla odIv bv Ua . 

InpoialWIltT, Ui. «& TOi loTaiitor, 
•. lei { tba enlr Jokai la lutura, 
tUL ISli la a Ui«daB, id. IBS: a 
omipaettr l*Bd«*p*, IL TO: aon- 
■astliv Itak In aatar^ L lOTi vi. 
3T: a Baahlna, SI I Bltace acoaoail- ^ 
lai la BiUnf Urn, It. Wi Um y' 
LlpSi pont o*ar watMR' 



H. 40, BOi 



H, IOt'i tILIBitIIL 
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iL 90; rtpNMaUtiTe, iU. 
216 ; ▼. ICl ; briuga revolulioii, i. 
141; Mlf-«ulMtatoncy, zL 199; mt- 
Tank L 7S ; of aodAl flftrth, is. 97 ; 
inflnlU MMil, 1. 134 ; a •Iraua of hid- 
den MNUoe, fL 2G8 ; never •yuiinet- 
rical, iU. 216; hU obaraoteriatlo b 
teeohiMeneie, zL 126; fagade of 
temple, tt. 264; thunderbolt, tL 
280; eeeh obeys lome thoaght, IL 
28S; the timely, Ui. 40; tL 48; e 
tme men belonge to no time or 
pjeoe, U. 61 ; betier then e town, 
87 ; xil. 28 ; nnity, 1. 100 ; upbuUd- 
Inff, 107; for oae, his uniTeml at- 
trlbntee to be emphaalaed, liS7 ; %L 
423 ; x\L 106 ; vlotor over things, z. 
127 ; to be valued by his best mo- 
menta, tL 278; wanted, but not 
mueh,IU.229; commonly the victim 
of eveuta, z. 40 ; la for use, ziL 106; 
grows firom witUn, !▼. 12; Infinite 
.worth, 1. 200, 237: Jiaa wronged 
himaelf,10e. 

Maji ov Lnrstt, z. 220-246. 

Mam tbm RvounB, L 216-244. 

Man of the world, his mark the sb- 
sence of pretension, tI. 144. 

Manchester, BrancH at, v. 202-296. 

Manifest destiny, zL 246. 

Manik of popper, zIL 12. 

Manlpiilar attompta to raallae Hitut, 
Ui. 86. 

Manllne«,TL01; vltt. 123, 288. 

Manneriam, nature abhora. 111. 228. 

MammuOU. 116-160; iz. 234; 

alBrmatlve, vIL 290; effect of air 
and plaoe, vL 144, 163; zU. 86; 
Amencan, vL 167; vllL 79; aaMMd- 
ate ua, vL IflO; Bacon on, vIL 18; 
beaie, aelf-rellance. III. 133 ; vi. 178 ; 
better than beauty, 187 : z. 38, 67 ; 
benevolence the foundation, IU. 
138; preeoppose capacity In the 
Mood, vl. 1«9; charm. UL 149; vl. 
163; vUL 79; a clothing, 80; com- 
municated, vL 134. 143, 104 1 rein- 
forced by oompanionahip, vUL 82; 
defecta, ill. 136; deference the first 
point, 183; defined. tI. 163, 178; 
directneaa the mark of anperior, 
186; and dreea, viU. 87 ; Bnguab, v. 
101 ; rule of, to avoid ezaggeration, 
vlU. 86 ; alwaya under ezamlnatiou, 
tI. 166; factitiooB, 108; fraternise, 
IU. 128; 
188 

«* _ _ 

heroic, vl. 186 ; hoapitable, zU. 240 , 
houashold, vlil. 104; faiteUectusl 
quality, ill. 134; Intareat, z. 38; 



loo ; lacnuoos, luo ; iraieruise, 

128; geneala, IM; of glrla, vL 

9: of Oraeka, 11. 2m; happy waya 

doli« things, vl. 163; vIlL 83; 



IrreslsUble, vL 164; leoiation, vlU. 
81 ; Jonacn on, UI. 116; a language, 
vl. 163; and Ufe, UL 124; wT 121 ; 
majestic, 14; nature valuee, viil. 
81 ; novels, the record of, vi. 183; 
viL 204 ; zIL 238 ; of the old sdiool, 
vUL 100; ornament, U. 22; Phidias, 
zll. 240: poetry of, vL ISSrof 
power, uL 124 ; V. 178 ; vL 164, 176, 
181 ; vUL 79. 81, 208, 220 ; and rall- 
glon, zU. 90 ; none but negative 
mlea. vi. 188; vUL 86; naade up of 
aacrifioea, 104: aoulptare teacbee, 
▼I. 163; aeoondarinem In, 188; re- 
vealers of secrets, vUl. 83; must 
sliow adf-coutrol, vi. 187 ; their firat 
service to make uaenduraUe to each 
oUier, lUO : and aoolety, IU. 144 ; vi. 
1G6, 177, 183; table, vUL 97; require 
time, vi. 179; tranqua,vU. 121. 5ee, 
olMf Behavior. 

Mansfield, Loid, vU. 88 : zi. 137, 213 ; 
quoted, V. 248; zl. 109. 

Manual ha)or,L 224^. Sm,9Uo,h^ 
bor. 

Manual skUl, over-estimate of, UL 18. 

Many-weathered world, Iv. 136. 

Maple, L 209; nncomipt, UL 176; Iz. 
41 ; zL 42. 

Marmootel quoted, vUL 188. 

Marriage, alma, U. 178; UL 179; tIL 
123; bad, U. 142; Ui. 249; Iv. 120; 
vL 290; vU. 206; of character, 123; 
connected with abimdance of food, 
136; Fourier on, z. 333/; a benefi- 
cial Uluaion, vL 200 ; low views of, 
U. 174; Mttton en, zU. 107, 170, 
173; of minds, UL 78; hi novels, vU. 
206 ; open queetion, tv. 161 ; Fan- 
dora-boz, vL 299; reform of. L 261 ; 
Bwedenborg on, Iv. 120, 122: trap, 
vL 209; chief in women's history, 
IL174; vU. 120. 

MarseiUalse, zL 228. 

Martial quoted, vL 288; vUi. 177. 

Martyrdoms, looked mean when they 
were suffered, Ui. 60; meet keenly 
felt by beholders, vU. 2B0; zU. 163. 

MarveU, Andrew, quoted, vU. 143, 
238. 

Masks, which we wear and which we 
meet, vL 180; viL 106-298; iz.214; 
objeou as, L 247; vl. 206, 301; vUL 
16,300. 

Massachusetts, zL 817, 400; In tlm 
Civil War, 821 ; planters of, com- 
fortable ciiisena, zii. 93, 107. 

AoBiGVLTUU ov, ziL 219-224. 

QuAZTBELT Rvvnw, BDmwt* 

xi. 323-334. 
ina, 1. 146. 
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Hmm0 of mm, 1 106, .a40J.h^.^4/; 
we do not wanflQjir oiMoei. tL 237. 

BfMtor, without ftppraatloefllilp, tIL 
273; bo mastor, tUI. 297; ono in 
century, tL 238 ; ci UTincwolL viL 
118 ; OTory man a, ▼til. 296 ; likoo 
niMtora, It. 286 ; vmm tho materlali 
be hM. tU. 169 : hit moMuio ie aoo- 
oeM. tL 167 ; of mobs, ▼!!. 94, 277 ; 
woru for joy, 174 ; pualvo, tz. 17 ; 
V lourpo of his power, Hi. 00, 94 ; hr. 
J82 ; oan fbrmulnto hit thouf hi, sU. 
40. 

Material, thought ■urronndi itnM 
with, liL 19; TiU. 19 ; zL 191, 328; 
zii. 6 ; haa ita tmnalafcion, throosli 
humanity, into the apfarltual, iv. 16. 

HateriaUam, i. 183, 311; ttl. 06; It. 
148, 166; T. 223; z. 209, 232. 

Matea, how found, tI. 40. 

Matter, Ita Uwa nm up Into the lavial- 
ble world of mind, z. 74. 

Matter, doToUou to, IL 211 ; no final- 
ity, iv. 16, 114: ylL 128; Tiii. 10; 
our frlend^lL 165 1 the i^parition 
of Ood, L 89, 66 1 haa meanlnf, III. 
10, 84; ri. 46, 83; tIL 100, 283; 
tUL 16 ; lawa of, are lawa of mind, 
▼L 82, 209; tUI. 16, 19, 21, 26; xlL 
40; peroeption of, TUi. 0; prira- 
tlon, z. 207 ; and apirlt. IL 2ld; IIL 
66 ; tL 27 ; what and whenoe, L 
66/. 

Mat-Dat, Iz. 148-169. 

Mat MoBimra, Iz. 804/. 

Blay and muat, zL 218. 

Maya, tI. 26. 

Meana, to enda, i. 173 ; degradation of 
man to meana, 964; iU. 947; tU. 
110. 

Meaaure, lore of, IIL 136; P«rty aao- 
rifloee man to maaanraa, L 964 ; xL 
402; half-meaaurea. tL 209; of elr- 
illnitifui, onlture, dietance, frienda, 
healtli, Ufa, man, master, mind, 
power, progreaa, moceaa, time. 000 
u$»der ikoM ward$. 

Meehanioa. tL 91. 

Meehaniea* Apprentleea* Library Aaw- 
datlou, lecture, i. 215-944. 

Mechaniam in thought, zil. 94. 

Meduaa, the Rondanlni, tII. 9. 

Melioration, It. 88; incapaelty for, tlie 
only mortal dlatemper, tI. 136, 
168 /, 946 ; tU. 160, 168, 260 ; tUL 
137 ; the law of nature, z. 181 /. 

Mitlroee Abbey, inaerlptloa at, Tifl. 
310. 

Mntoar, xli. 61-81 ; iz. 9tt ; — ^ am- 
ber of, IL 166 ; eaTO, L 196 : oorpee, 
IL 68; a critic, tIIL 86; defect of 



not always want of htteUeet, xlL 
79; diving-bell, z. 79; eloqueneo 
ateala, tIL 71; Sngliah live Vt ▼• 
230; not inert, 1t7260 ; life haa no 
memory, IIL 79; of lore'e Tlait*- 
tfcma, fi. 166; mendloant, IIL 122; 
▼IL 18; mother of the muaea, zii. 
68; notebooka impair, ii. 83; pralaea 
by holding faat the beet, ziL 76; 
never rely on, Ii. 68; aempltemal, 
300; itoiie Incarred tralta, Iz. 97; 
topical, wL 127; tlilnn tnurio are 
comely fas. ii. 126 ; waking and aleep. 
Ing, z. 11; unoonaoiova, IL 811; 
wall, z. 7 ; weakened by writing 
and printing, zii. 71. 

Men, not actions, wanted, L 964 ; bet- 
ter than they aeem, IIL 260; de- 
aoend to meet, IL 261; fragmenta, 
L 263 ; go In fiocka, 142 ; knowledge 
of, tL 66;.pation of, L 116; more 
than nations^IU. 900; aU at last of 
a aiae. iv. 861 wanted, zL 102} 
well-mized, z. 46. 

Mtaage, Abbd, quoted, vl. 984. 

Menagerie, tI. 14 ; z. 19. 

Monander quoted, tU. 191 

Mendns, UL 74 ; W. 19. 

Menial yeara, IL 162. 

Mental aetMty, law of , tUL 290. 

Mercantile library Aseociatkm, Boa- 
ton, lecture, L 841-372. 

Merchant, the, lit. 92; vi. 99. 

Merit, all aenaible to, Hi. 64; men can- 
not afford to lire together ea their 
merits. Til. 18. 

MnLor, iz. 106-110. 

MBwwa, Iz. 113. 

Merrimae river, zil. 88. 

Meemerlam, IIL 179, 294 ; tL 900 ; z. 
17, 80, 8li 

Messiah, Infancy a, L 74. 

Meta-chemistry, ▼. 927. 

Metamorphceis, the soul advaaoee by, 
iL268; TiiL14, 20,20. 79. 

Metaphor, nature a, 1. 88. 

Metairityaica, a showing of the relation 
of thfaigs to the mind, i. 71 ; tt. 188; 
It. 106 ; vii. 909 ; dangeroua, zli. 12 /. 

Metempsyohosla. Aae Transmigration. 

MethodTu. 187; 216, 808 ; III. 947 ; !▼. 
109; analytloal, to be avoided, sIL 

Methodists, v. 919; vilL 119, 906. 
Metonymy, vltt. 90, 99. 
Metre, vlii. 49, 51. Ass, also, 



Mettemicfa quoted, zL 806. 
Mezican War, vL 60. 
MIcroccam, each partkle a, 1. 48; IL 
98/; Iv. 84, 11<M ^i 121. 
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Mld41« AgM, vlU. 204. 

MUldle pUMge, xil. 270. 

Miildia point, nuui a, U. 131. 

Mid-world, Ul. 00. 

»ill«a, tr. 77 i ri. 23. 

Militery mind, z. 41. 

MilitU, zi. lor. 

Milk, ft iBftn made of, tIL 60} of nft- 
tiirft,TL70. 

Mill, of fftta, tz. 238 { of dftTory, zL 
214 ; of trulsin, 1. 101. 

Millennlttm, &▼• mlnufeaft of to-day 
worth as much as five miuutaa m 
the next mlllmuiluai, ilL 63. 

Mihiea, Ricltard M., quotad, tL 145. 

MiLioM, Jomi, zil. 143-174: 

Chanulnff on. z. 820 ; vlU. 60 ; aer- 
▼loe to SDgllah langoaga, zii. Ifi7, 
166; fenerallaatloaa, v. 232; hu- 
niaailty, zU. 188 ; lodnanee, z. 876 ; 
too litorary, UL 41 ; manllnaaa, zii. 
192} knrad bia poetnr, TiU. 33; hU 
TiL 207 ; zll. m /; atyla, ▼. 



Ss; zii. 226, 247 ; a tablo-laud, v. 
232; tin-pan, vUi. 60; quoted, I. 68, 
260; il. in, 187, 274; lU. 82,107; 
iv. 188; TiU. 60, 311; z. 411; zL 
296,344. 

Mliuir*a aprlnf , Ti. 133. 

Mind, doaa not aga, ii. 296 ; obadianoa 
of body to, vliL 67, 266 ; every mind 
a new dlaaaiflcatlon, ii. 78 1 common 
to all men, 9 ; creator, zll. 16 ; di- 
vine, z. 100: doora of, 132; flower 
of the, 1. 208; iii. 30; growth, Ii. 
807 ; hand of the, L 43 : and heart, 
Ti. 208; ziL 66; law of, iU deriva- 
tion. iL 806 ; viii. 212 ; what it doea 
not live it will not know, il. 16; a 
looklnff-glaaa, vllL 207; zii. 00 ; meaa- 
ured by love, vL 208; meaaure of, 
iv. 23 ; vL 46 ; haa ita own methoda, 
ii. 306; myrtery of, z. 74; Infln- 
eneea of nature upon, 1. 86 ; Ul. 188 ; 
vll. 283; vUl. 67: obaervatlon, zU. 
13; nothing old bat, vUl. 202; not 
enahrined m a peraon, L 106; Uke 
plant|ZiL 22; aouroe of aU power, 
vlU. 281 ; z. 130 ; rank in minda, 
vUi. 296: the only reaUty, I. 815; 
good iallor, T. 83; acienoe of, IL 
821; vil. 288; z. 209; zU. 11; mz 
of, vL 60 ; temple, 290 ; IU think- 
ing prior to reflection, II. 306 ; unity, 
zil. 184 ; univeraal, 1. 123; U. 9; z. 
95 ; better the more it la oaed. zi. 
400 ; varietiea, zll. 16 ; the world Ita 
Ubie, L 120 ; ill. 188 ^ z. 131 ; youth 
of, U. 280. 

Miud-cure, vli. 215. 

Minder, vlL 137. 



Mine, and hia, Ii. 119 ; who are, XtKL 

Mliiorva, Ul. 74. 

MiiiiiiUsr. Ste Clergy, Proachera. 

Mluueshiger quuietl, vUl. 41. 

Miiioritiea, iU. VJa\ vL 236} tUI. 
206, 206 /; hifluenoe of, zi. 222. 
361. 

Mirabeau, fr. 216; tIL 10; \ill 268. 

MnAflU^ TwMt tz. 806/. 

Mirade, argument from, L 127; zL 
800 ; beUef in, vL 268 ; Chrktianlty 
doea not reat on, z. 106; zL800; h& 
the oommon, i. 78 ; z. 18 ; convert 
aion by, I* 131 ; faim empha«la on, 
128; of genius, viii. 258, 291; tlie 
hero bellevea in, I. 819 ; of Hoheu- 
lolie, 76; Ufe a, 128, 819; UL 72; 
of mind, zIL 6 ; il monster, L 128 ; 
z. 17; the one, Iv. 109; z. 192, 
214 ; of poetry, vUl. 21 ; of acienoe, 
107 ; aelf-Mcriflce the root of, viL 
239 ; universal, U. 66 ; of wUl, zU. 
43. 

Mirrora, poeta are, UL 43. 

Mirth, its Ifanlta, tIIL 166. 

Miaera, v. 131 ; vL 127 ; vU. 273. 

Miaforiunes, the good are befriended 
by, U. 112. 

Miskionariea, men nuidd for, vL 140; 
thinga as, z. 86. 

MUt, affections aa, U. 304 ; Iz. 90. 

Mistakea, nature makae none and par- 
dons none, I. 44 ; z. 40. 

Misunderstood, ii. 68. 

MmmiSAna, Ix. 80 ; zU. 266w 

Mixtures in nature, xll. 24. 

Mobs, il. 116 : Ui. 203 ; a oonrae of, vi^ 
78, 248 ; vU. 77, M/; vIll. 142/. 

Modela are to be refused, L 143; z. 
36,63. 

Moderation, be moderate aa the fact, 
z. 1C2, 104. 

Molumimed. Bee Mahomet. 

Molecular phllosopliy, ill. 66. 

Momenta, tlie quality, not number, 
imporU, I. 330 ; U. 206, 300 ; ill. fS, 
111; iv. 10; vIL 162, 170/, 176// 
viiL89; lz.21,288; z. 242. 

Momentum of thought and emotion, 
L836; ZIL21. 

MomuB, vi. 207 ; z. 80. 

Mohadhoc, iz. 68-70, 810 ; — iz. 13, 
282,312. 

Monada, vUL 10. 

Monarcha, UL 189, 202} z. 44. <8ee, 
a/M, Kinga. 

Money, a barometer, vl. 101 ; blood, 

121 ; what It can buy, 101 ; viii. 

255 ; often corts too much, ri. 1(7 ; 

aitd culllirot xii. 2.>8 ; uot all TctU 

>iad^ith,lii: 244T'x. C4; dragon. 
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^S. ▼• 1^ i •ffronterr. x. 267 ; meaoi 

offrMfioni, tII. Ill; giTinc, 112; 

Xncniiis" Uid" negroM m, zT. 214; 

-'I Jvr§.J>f the world wrifcten on, li. 

^^1; miMiiig. l.-«3r ^l/TO, 127; 

'tH. 27 ; xii. 258 ; a delicate meter, 

▼1. 100 ; imul haTe, zl. 406 ; lu p»- 

Sr mlnifi^TTVSSi vroee Of Ufe/iii. 
1 { laws beautiful a« roMi, 321 ; 

for wliai loiifht, I. 107; rule for 

•pendiiiff, 302; II. 221; HI. 221; vi. 

122; Til. 108 ; aae, III. 240; Iv. 147 ; 

▼I. 122 ; wlae inau needs not, Hi. 207; 

posneees world, vl. 94. 
Muiik, Basle, story of, vL 18S. 
Monks, i. 218 ; z. 140. 
Monoco, John, zL 61. 
Monomaniacs, utility of, tI. 08. 
Monopolies not admitted, I. 201 ; U. 

OG; 7.1. 424. 
McHiotones, zll. 40/. 
MoNTAMHB, Iv. 141-177; -— and 

bigots, X. 181; use of booki, Till. 

274 ; delight In, 111. 68 ; eolectlclMU, 

z. 201; In Italy, III. 133; Landor 

on, T. 11; license of speech, zll. 

203 ; snd Plutarch, z. 283; not to 

be read, vllL 279; spirit, zH. 184; 

power of statement, tII. 88 ; Talue, 

zll. 206; defense In oItII wars, i. 

304; quoted, vl. Ill; tIL 188; z. 

279. 
Hontesqniea quoted, t. 83; tU. 37, 

228 ; tUL SIS, 824; z. 279; zl. 109, 

224 
Montiuo quoted, tIL 246; tIU. 142, 

291. 
Moods, life a train of, HI. 53, 68/, 73, 

236, 267; ir. 167; tL 304; tU. 102; 

vill. 269. 
Moore, Thomas, zU. 227, 229 ; quoted, 

Tlil. 62, 177, 187. 
Moral, all things are, I. 46; H. 99; tU. 

282; TiU. 11; zl. 328; defined, tI. 

206; zl. 288; measure of health, 

206 ; z. 179. 
Moral discipline of life, x. 96, 186. 
Moral element, In beauty, tI. 207, 

200 ; ,ln life. 194 ; tIIL 214 ; zIL 67 ; 

In poetry. Till. 04. 
Mord OTil, debt to, zll. 61. 
Moral forces In nature, L 48 ; iH. Ill ; 

z. 80, 89, 180. 
Moral mnlus, zl. 178. 
Moral laws, tL 200; unlTersallty of, 
. 1. lS2;-lil. 208; z. 17, 134. 
Moral iifttor4 vitiated by interference 

of will, 11. 127 ; vi. 205; zl. 133. 
Moral power, has not kept pace with 
L material, vll. 100, 182 : Um two al* 
7 JW. ^Ui* a»i z. 66, 74. ^-^ 






Moral problems, zl. 194. 

Moral suieiiee, vi. 220 ; z. 93. 

Moral sentiment, adorers of, z. 117 > 
lU authoritv, 217 ; In animals, 178; 
its commanding attraction, 137 ; vl. 
223; the causlnff force, I. 374; tL 
211; tIL. 96; foundation of cul- 
ture, til. 210; tI. 160; TiL 202; tIII. 
216; z. 97; zl. 883; equalises all, 
tI. 223: speaks to CTcry man, zl. 
388 ; critic of forms, z. 106 ; grows 
every wliere, like grass. 111 ; makes 
free, vl. 32 ; z. 04, 210 ; Images of, 
08 ; InteUeot without, tII. 267 ; sup- 
Borted^by self-lnterest, zl. IKJIS^ 
calTons or,'^Ui:''2211 hew "uses, IIL 
70; makes poetry, Iv. 02; power, 
91// vL 83; z. 88, 97, 102; p^ 
manence, tI. 204 ; tII. 288 ; z. 104, 
113; takes precedence, It. 92; the 
supreme reality, I. 40, 274; x. 03, 
07; religion lU practice, 104, 114, 
200, 203; renunciation of, tIi. 78; 
measured by sacrifice, tHI. 326; fai 
Baxon race, t. 204 ; sclenoe does not 
surprise It, Till. 217; skepticism 
lost in. It. 174 ; foundation of soci- 
ety, I. 128; Tl. 217; tU. 80, 36; 
z. 67; zi. 313; Sophocles en, z. 
206w 

Moral imlon and Intellectual, tII. 14. 

Moral valnes and material, commeii> 
surate, vl. 101 ; zi. 328 ; xli. 106. 

Moral world, a world of precise law, 
Iv. 82. 

Morality, the basis of legislation, xL 
288, 331, 431; mere morality, vL 
206; Z.196. 

Morals, the measure of, and arts, tU. 
160; defined, 30; dogmas rest on, 
z. 109, 113; mizes Itself with econ- 
omy, Ti. 90 ; Is direction of the will 
on unlTcrsal ends, z. 94; i>bie ct.of .^ 
government, zi 288, 422; moral 
sentiment helps us by putting us in 

8 lace, z. 97 ; language the test of, 
1. 220 ; not lodged in us, but we In 
it, z. 99; and population depends 
on, vil. 147; immoral religions, vL 
109; z. 109, 113; oni^ of thought 
and, 178 ; not to be voted down, zL 
223. 

Moro, Henry, quoted, H. 249 ; zl. 344. 

More, tragedy of more and less, IL 
118. 

Monme of cooTentlon, It. 376; tIL 
229. 

Morning, defend your morning. tUL 
271 ; Influences, 269, 271 ; let It be. 
Til. 173; or the nilud, i 103, 210; 
UL 186, 188; peaoe, ISOj do not 
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poUnte, tL 188; ipeoUoto, L 22; 

now UMNifbt ftwaiU, vUi. 271, 2M; 
• tnuqullllty, iil. 28. 
Morpliy, Paul, vU. 253. 
Morta dUribiir, yUI. tfl, 27S. 
MoUiera, meo are what tbeir mothan 

made UMm, tL 16. 
Mother- wit, ^ 180, 206 ; z. IM, 



MotkMi, Mtara'a Ment, L 66 ; UL 178, 
186; Ti. 277, 279. 

MotiTea, work dopanda on, x. Mi. 

Mountaio aud aquirre!. Iz. 71. 

Mountalna, luttuanoa of tliair nraaica, 
▼L 163; Ix. 282; liL 86, W. 

Hoaait, L 824. 

Muoh wttl haTO mora, tU. 166. 

Mud, at bottom of aya, vl. 174 ; maga- 
sf na, T. 18 ; p4aa, x. 346 ; dlla, xli. 
106. 

Muinpa, aottl'a, U. 126b 

Munat, Tbaodoitt, quotad, xJL 286. 

Murder, aa it appaara to the murderer, 
Ui. 79. 

Muu^etaa, Till. 209. 

Muaee, x. 260; are where the heart la, 
1L242. 

Muaeuma, tU. 126 j^. 

Muab of oouoeaaiou, IL 190 ; of nate- 
rialiam, Tlii. 104. 

Mnaliroom, power, L 942. 

Muaio, both, tL 96; of dock, li. 214; 
diaoord in. tI. 278; diadain, ix. 24; 
drunken, 110; opena heavena, TiL 
203; Ufa ia, Ti. 16; MUton on, xil. 
164, 168; mute, L 24; myeUry, iL 
170; of nature, tx. 206; effect of 
^ace on, vii. 49, 60; poor man'a 
Pamaaaua, TiiL 64 ; power, tU. 48/, 
68; Tiii. 49; X. 81, 83; aky-bon, 
ix. 272; every aound enda in, tU. 
289; a augfeation, IIL 182; tongue 
framed to, xil. 143 ; Toioe the aweet- 
eiit, IL 840; out of a work-liouae, liL 
1S3. 

MuaKKrAaum, ix. 124-127; ix. 

213, 286. 

Musket-worahip, t. 272. 

Must and may, actual and ideal, xL 
218. 

Myateriea, dramatio. x. 284. 

UyaUcimn and myitlca, L 202; UL 87 ; 
iv. 96; Tiii. 260. 

Mythology. L 106; iL 108; vlii. 178, 
184, 2W ; xil. 32, 94, 202. 

Haehiketaa, TiU. 831. 

Mamer, poet ia, UL 20. 

Hamaa, faith in, L 140; 287; U. 68, 

242; iT. 9, 84; tUL 29; thinga by 

thebr right namee, x. 146. 



Naplm, Wumv n, ix. 800 /; — ^ 
U. Ml, S3tk 

NArOLMUM UOHAPAtTI, Iv. 211-216; 

a right ariatoerait, x. 64 ; art of 

war, U. 86; t. 68; vL 6U; vii. 100; 
xl. 321 ; atory of a banker, tL 90; 
battaUona. hoaTieat, y. 86; beUef, 
tL 83; feu back on the bivouac^. 
86 ; uae of cannon. tUL 206, 297 ; 
and Gaprara, UL 182; caution, L 
173; Ttti. 204; called "Oent MQIa,*' 
vL 288; riU. 208; Obannlng on, x. 
820; character, viU. 297; celerity 
of combination, x. 81; common 
aenee, viiL 9; eooliieaa, 80; dor- 
alcan entranchment, 140 ; blui»- 
der wone than crime, iU. 80; di- 
plomacy. IL 138: egotlam, ri. 162 ; 
in Egjrpt, X. 242; endurance, xiL 
271; £Jth, L 173; feared eyea, UL 
132 ; army at Bylan, vi. 72 ; courted 
faahion, ilL 126 ; feU on liia fect,vUL 
297 ; tnuted in hia fortune, L 174 ; 
accounted for hia fortune, iU. 92 ; 
on Fox, 188; great. tUL 2Sfti Qraen- 
ougb on, TiL 277; hand, 267; x. 
20 ; heart, tUI. 816 ; hiatory, iL 16 ; 
inteUectual, tL 162, 301; xU. 09; 
Joeepli, tL 186 ; tUI. 297 ; MaaMna, 
i. 140 ; adaptation of meaua to 
enda, 173 ; Mediterranean a French 
lalce, vU. 101; not model, x. 03; 
knew but one merit, U. 160 ; over- 
throw, T. 90; patriot, tL 18; per- 
aonal aacendency, L 197; not for 
pickH-duty, x. 230 ; and the plague, 
tI. 222; affected plalnneaa, 146; 

BUna, U. 128: tUI. 204; fai priaon, 
. 89: on religion, x. 184; and tlw 
republicana of 1789, xiL 103; royal 

le, TiL 
•truat, 
lieTcd 
Madame de 
8ta81, Ui. 132; T. 117; tacUca, tU. 
84; Tlcea good patriota, 34; a 
worker, L 173; UL 120; needed a 
world, 11. 39. 
Napoleon, Louie, t. 121 ; xi. 224. 
Karootica aa Inaplration, Ui. 81 /. 
Natlona, haTC been mobe, iU. Ill, 219 
/; iv. 47// are doing weU when 
occupied solely with their own af- 
faire, vllL 200 ; xi. 418. 
Naiuro, vIL 104. 
Ntttura naturams, UL 172; ii«/icfiaf& 

170. 
Natural blatory, to be married to hu- 
man, L 83^; UL 171; vL 288; vlU. 
317; X. 177; xiL 8; reeouroea hn. 
tUL146,288. 
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(L 118 1 ■ H* «r 'snH, I. » 1 truw 
In nu u ploUin, VT; Imilus 
tIL wa-, wlU net hkn m fnt, IL 



■IfU, lU. 20: IHIIIUM, I. lOiWB- 

fba't Madr ol,^. SU < mmmrn of 

!SfS:i."ia;£1iFS',",ii 

tlH hnslfaw* ot, f. Idt: klsro- 



, iH?m; 

«id^r*1^<»; iblwn nmariHB, 
U. Hi : tb* iMMan of oat rlH a^ 
IdLLini HMdldaiil,!!; nUon- 
Uoo, ns 1 k 1»: vL IW j ■. HI /.■ 
bariHlbod,Ttt. 138; iLniimM- 
dl»«te«,ieTi HDUaoa, LlflSiilL 
US) nlBMtls, tL IM; Dimr of 
BIB, I. U5t pudoBi IM BHUkaa, 
I. *t; BbiWn, 18// aicvl*, tU. 
IHl lona BhtofW, l ITS; tU. 
33i moml Id, I. 40, 48 /,■ rt. Ml : 
■Hun, M.lMl<L3»: bhIihIi. 
««) doM not Uka to be obamd, 
IIL B3| n an wultH In, Wl 

Buk of oioalluee, tL ITS ; nanr 
onMltUd, 1. 10 1 pntoota own mirk, 
Tfl. Ill HiaqHt, li. nil Iw ]»- 
tlHoa, tUTmSi I. W; ilL «l 
katot pwviv, Ul- «li perfoot b]p 
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of the picturMqne, HL 171 ; pottai*- 
uiaat«r, viii. 82 ; •ndleM productimi, 
Ui. 27, 172, 186 ; vL 238 ; proportion 
of mewia to eiicU, x. 170 ; proae, U. 
827 ; ProUiu, UK 172; punctual, x. 
170 ; pure, IL 256 ; rmg-merduuit, vL 
219; ally of religion, L 46; wlU be 
reported, It. 240 ; neTor rlmne* her 
ouldren, iU. 100 ; rhymea m tlilnga, 
iz. 63, 266; right maalfeated in, z. 



)\: 



186; zL 296: no laiut. ill. 66; 
tive. Till. 218; haa at iMart the for- 
mation of the aoholar, iv. 262 ; her 
aecret la p atience , x. 162 ; her secret 
never extorted, I 14; iL 330; Ui. 
186; aediment of mind, L 188; no 
aeeming In, liU. 162; aelecta, tIL 
186; aelllah atudy of, ttl. 172; aelf- 
polae, tL 106; Mlf-regiatration, ir. 
2B0 ; aelf-elmiiar, 102, 101 ; vU. 200 ; 
X. 113 : aa our aeuaibnitv, Ui. 64 ; 
TiU. 212; no aeutiuaentaliat, tI. 12 ; 
aerrant of man, L 46 ; x. 71 ; xi. 897 ; 
ahadow of man, tUI. 27 ; ainipUcity, 
U. 131; X. 100, 100; aoliciU man, 
L 80; and aoul, 10; apaaina, x. 
186; xl. 224 ; apeuda freely, 406; 
weara the oolora of tlw apirit, 
i. 17; apniined foot, xil. 46; and 
atatea of mind, tUL 60 ; crones 
her atocka, vU. 166 ; atoic, ix. 217 ; 
X. 871; atrength, iU. 47; It. 203; 
Tl. 84 ; X. 253 ; xU. 60 ; aublimlty, 
tUL 214; not a anbatance, L 64; 
aubtle, viL 140: aoggeitiooa, 142; 
aoipriaea, L 190; Ix. 166, 103; 
awamp, x. 181; sylUblea, ix. 20G; 
mrmbol, L 87, 204 ; iU. 18, 38, 43 : tU. 
13, 60 ; ayateiuatic,Ti. 114 ; teachiuga, 
70 ; X. 127 ; teU-tale, 16 ; echoee tie 
ten oommandmenta, I. 46 ; cautioua 
teatator, tU. ISO; theonr of, L 
10; tliermoaieter, UI. 172; worka 
in immenee time, xl. 406; no toy 
to a wlae apirit, L 14; anthorlaee 
trade, iU. 92; tranaeendental, I. 
320 ; not tricked, UI. 82 ; tripa ua 
up when we atrut, t. 147; her 
touch ahoold thrUl, ilL 12 ; beaU in 
tune, Ix. 63; tyrannlxea, tL 20; 
tIL 46; nothiuff ultimate In, I. 64 ; 
never in undreaa, IU. 170; unity, 
I. 48; viL 138; 14; ix. 120; x. 
178; univeraaUty, i. 192, 104; vll. 
138; unreatluff, i. 230; vil. 140; 
her viotima, IU. 68 ; victoriea, vlU. 
123 ;4n league with virtue, U. Ill ; 
weii)th?:x«hrttS;il3S[:x: 287; zl. 
897 : xli. 20 ; hlU the white onoe In 
a innllon throwa, vi. 238 ; whbtlea 
with all her wiiida, zU. 48 ; whole- 



11. 817; her preponderanee over 
our wUl, 128 ; vii. 60 ; giit« her wui k 
done. ill. 226; xU. 104; rida the 
world of wroug, xL 224. 

Navigation, the advancer of natlona, 
V. 63 ; vil. 26. 

Naylor, James, UI. 180 ; x. 196. 

Near, value of, L 110/; U. 81 ; vUL 
108. 

Neceasaiy, make youraelf , L 180; vL 
200. 

Neceesitv, beautiful, vl. 61 ; cannci 
emancipate ourselves from, U. 828, 
810 ; vi. 10, 24, 61 ; vii. 67 ; does all 
thiuga weU, L 268 ; Ui. 164 ; x. 182 ; 
xU. 263 ; beauty resU on, UI. 19 ; 
tI. 270. See, uIm, Fate, Liberty. 

Negatloua, be patient witli our. i. 381 ; 
iv. 166 ; abun, vil. 291 ; vlii. 96, 134, 
221 ; of Boaton Unltarlauiam, x. 196, 
211. 

Negro agea (rf aentiment, x. 811. 

Negroea, vU. 24 ; xi. 132-176, 207-280, 
803; xiL 260. See, alto, AboUtion- 
Urn, Binancinatiou, Sliivery. 

Nelson, Horatio, v. 09, 80, 100, 138 ; 
quoted, 128, 149, 180 ; viL 272 ; viU. 
*i91. 

Neiueaia, U. 104, 146 ; vl. 106 ; Ix. 110 ; 
z. 42 ; zi. 314. 

Neri, St. PhlUp, vl. 217. 

Nettle hi friend's aide, IL 199. 

New, not the old, la the divhM gift, 
zU. 80. 

New comera, tI. 60. 

Naw Kmolakd, Nom or Isam ahd 
Lbttkbs ur, z. 306-817. 

— — RBfOEMSBS, iU. 237-270. 

New Bnglander, viL 60 /, 96 ; z. 126 ; 
zU. 88, 94. 96, 96. 

New Hampsoire, iz. 23, 78i 

New phraae, iUuskm In, vUL 18S. 

News, the poet the ouly teller of, 
VUL88. 

Newspapera, zi 906 ; 268 ; poor man*a 
college, vU. 28; we hate to be de- 
fended hi, U. 114; ViL 28; each 
believee hfai own, IU. 196; vU. 76; 
Influence, v. 247 ; notice hi, vliL 188 ; 
reading, vU. 188 ; vilL 279; xL 
206 ; sponge for obUvlon, zU. 71 ; 
not to be auppresaed, iv. 183. 

New TOatameut, z. 116 /; zL 890. 
See^ aim, Bible. 

Newton, Sir laaae, desire to avoid 
new aoaiiaintance, vtt. 11 ; agitation 
iu calculation, viil. 211 ; alteniatiou 
of employment, 144; and Bacon, 
V. 230; chlldlesa, ziL 110; disoov- 
eries, X. 130; ecreutricity, Iv. 96-, 
Lelbuitsaud, viL l&i ; unity and siii;< 
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plldty of hUi life, 176 ; zlL 81 ; 
uittiiionr poor, 7'i ; method, rl. 70 ; 
iuUuna«rtttood, U. 60; on nftTlgi^ 
Uon, zt. 386 ; old ace, tII. 804 ; but 
onOf^O; Ilia opinion of aculpture, 
U. 339 ; on Tsraaoe, tIIL 68 ; uni< 
▼one mndo «( ono out, 218; whiteat 
aool, xL 287; qnotod, 1. 90; tUL 
86. 

Mew Tork, tIL 86 ; ylU. 801 ; xL 423. 

Mlagnn Falla, tI. 163 ; uiade by differ- 
miee of tovd, tUL 802 ; airim agninst, 

Kli. 11. 
Nibelnngenlled, II. 103. 
Micholaa, Ciar, i. 366 ; z. 462. 
Nlclmamea, effect of good nioknamea, 

iv. 60. 
Nlebohr, Btirthold, return of hia 

' (^^^ ^'*^* ^^ i quoted, 46 ; xL 

279 ; xil. 67. 
Nile, tlie fountaina of. Hi. 200, 202 ; xlL 

in. 

NiMnoLLAR, SiTD, SoROor, Ix. 240/. 
Nliinteenth oenturjr, age of toola, vil. 

161/. 
No, InabilltT to aaj no, x. 200 ; Tal- 
^ iant, IIL 03. 
rjsy Mo-fforemment reform,X.2044.T.~272r 
^ NonVs ark, poet*a mind a, UL 43. 
Nobleue oblige^ vUl. 218. 
Nobllitj, a new, i. 364// lii. 43 ; tL 

111 : TiiL 90, 200; X. 44, 69, 68, 06. 
Nolae,iU. 184; Ti. 148. 
Noroadiam, ii. 25 JT, 
NoMniAUiT Aim luuLnT, IIL 213-236. 
M onconformitf, iL 61, 67 ; Ui. 09, 104 ; 

It. 163. 
ron-ipeaiataiioe, UL 243; Y.-272; jd. 

194. 
IToiIaenae, refreablng, vi. 266 ; xiL 60. 
Noon, terror of. 11. 106. 
Noraemen, r. 68^; rli. 271. 
North, Ohriatopher, m« WUaon, John. 
Northoote, Jamea. tI. 177. 
Northington, Lora, quoted, xL 164. 
Northman, quatrain, Ix. 240. 
Noae, tL 174, 277. 
Not-me, L 10. 
Nothing beneath yon, ▼!. 110 ; notUng 

fair uone. Ix. 14 ; nothing for no- 
thing, the rule of the nnlTerae, tL 

212. 
Noona of fantellect, the facta In nature 

are, tI. 288 : in nature, vUL 16, 20. 
Novella qnoteo, hr. 206. 
Novelitta, tU. 206 ; xU. 49. 
NoTela, U. 164; 840; yi. 183/; ▼!!. 

202/; Till. 80; x. 141; xU. 232/1 

See, aUo, Fiotion. 
Now, aak the, 1. 168; IL 16; vIL 167, 

171. 



NoUiflera, aolitary, ffl. 243. 
Numbera, power of,L 188, 268; IL 06, 

276. 
Nun, atory of, ▼!. 217. 
Noil *a AxmATioa, Ix. 817 // x. 878, 

note, 
Nuraery, eommon. x. 848 ; taiea, om- 

nipreaent, TiiL 178. 

Obedience, H. 60, 182 ; tL 229 ; x. 84, 

200 ; xlL 106. 
ObeNak, tU. 67 ; xU. 101. 
Oblectlona, ill. 02, 248. 
Obiecta, L 41, 204 ; Ul. 77 ; x. 104. 
Obaeurity, from numbera, zl. 326. 
Obataclea, the eonditiooa of, Tarioaa, 

Ti. 242; tUI. 140,219. 
Occupation, choice of, ii. 132/. 
Ocean, L 196/; t. 32, 64; tU. 282 1 

there ia enough of It, vlll. 134 ; of 

life, 1. 278 ; of thought, U. 71 ; UL 

00, 76. See, o/m, Sea. 
October, L 2$; ilL ]<»; wooda, tIL 

281 ; vllL 271 ; Ix. 240. 
OotiUr dialect, rl. 173. 
Odin, ▼. 01, 64, 92 ; TiL 168,224 ; tUL 

61. 
(Edipua, ilL 186. 

Oerated, HanaC, tHL 211 ; x. 177. 
Oeatrum, New Bngland, x. 227. 
OflSce^public, ill. 206 ; xi. Ito7, 331. 
Olaf, King, tL 197; TlL 268; quoted, 

T. 63. 
Old, corrupta, tIL 170; nothing old 

but mina, tIIL 202; reTerence for, 

TlL 276; TiiL 170; ia for darea, L 

141. 
Old Agi, vII. 296-310 ; the only dla- 

eaae, H. 297/; tL 44 ; x. 136. 
Old-achool gentlemen, tIIL 100. 
Olympiana exchange anuff-boxea, UL 

110. 
Olympic gamea, II. 198 ; tUL 227. 
Omar, GMiph, l. 230. 
Onuur Khayyam quoted, tL 11 ; tUL 

231 ; btr247. 
Omiadon, art of, tL 279. 
Omnipotence, attribute, x. 822. 
Omnipreaence. iL 90; 111. 47 ; x. 192. 
Omnlaclence,U. 203, 270; x. 177. 
One, eternal. H. 263 : ever>bleaMd, 70. 
One-hour rule, Ul. 2SL 
Opaline, nature of beanty, IL 170 ; ilL 

178. 
Open aeeret of the world, x. 228. 
(^inlona, confeaaian of cheracter, tL 

214 : falaehood ahowa flrat aa faidif- 

ference, x. 200; few, UL 61, 236, 

266; not Anal or organic, ir. 1C8| 

▼L 66, 186, 193 ; tIL 221 ; x. 110, 

104, 220, 220; xL 100; ahoold be 
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natlTA, IL 61 : tII. S14, 261 ; Tifl. 97, 
287; X. 190,220; xi. 107,200, 8frl; 

IMblte, iH. 07 ; yL 37, 140, 1G6 ; xi. 
00, 207, 280; iMct, ii. lOU, 138; 
varletjr of .an AdTftnUf*. zL 800. 
Opiant, dialiUMl into dl diaiiator, lii. 

61 ; ir. 28. 
OpportunitiM, tlie ftloma of whleh Um 

world it mAdo, TiiL 29i. 
OmKMitioii|Jft opportunity, L 146 ; IL 

Optical, life practloai, not optioal, z. 

256. 
OpUmin, iL 117. 120, 216 ; vU. 291 ; 

▼Ul. 134; z.aQa;xiL07. 
Oraoioa, nover ailant, TiL 288; TiiL 

210; k. 16:ziL6. 
Oration, puMlo, a gag, iL 136, 144. 
Orator ; «ee Bloqueuce, L 37, 108 ; iL 

135, 330; viL 62; TiiL 34, 292; U. 

238; z. 66, 288; zi. 204; xlL 70; his 

first quallflcation ia maiillneaa, viiL 

123. 
Orbit, oor orbit ia oar taak, tiL 209. 
Order, equiralent to vaat amounta of 

brute force, tL 86 ; ix. 66 ; z. 81. 
Oreatea,iiL»; zlL 202. 
Organ, ailent, oliants reonlam, tz. 129. 
Orgaaio actlona and opinlona, TiL 13, 

•i»l ; z. 440; zL 209 ; 361 ; ziL 29. 
OKanisaUon, 1. 100; UL 170; TiL 

240; TiiL 138; oroatea onr facta, vL 

296. 
Orientaiian^ t. 246; riL 226/; x. 

171^. 
Originality, Ir. 181, 187. 189/; v. IS; 

Tii. 122, 276; tUL 170, 191/; xiL 

104. fie^QuotaUon. 
Ornament, tL 276. 
Oniitliology, ri. 267. 
Orpheua, riil. 00 ; x. 88, 448. 
OimtanTiiL 149. 
OMlaii, vliL 279. 
Othonieaa, iv. 11,49. 
Otbera, working for. xlL 28b 
Ouglit, meaning of, L 121. 126. 
Our own, we muat be, IL 201 ; find, UL 

229. 
Ouraolre^ all thinga allowed to, UL 79. 
Orer-eatimation, nobody forgirea 

orer ettimatlon of tliemaalTea, xiL 

27. 
Oyu-Bool, Tn, U. 249-278. 
Owen Richard, xil. 8, 70 ; quoted, tUL 

62. 
Owen. Robert, t. 240 ; x. 820/; quoted, 

▼1. lil& 
Owning, acme men bora to» yL 90. 
Oxygen, x. 72. 
Oyater, menda hii ahaU with pearl, U. 

113. 



Pack-aaddlae of thought, U. 900. 
Pairan f auultiea, xU. 66 ; nioralbta, z. 

116; world. UL 236. 
Pagaulaui iu Gliriatlanity, z. 110. 
Page, WUUam, xU. 46. 
PaTu. auperflcial, U. 126; rVL, 2B0; xU. 

270 ; due to luterferenee of organi- 

latlon, tL 286; memory aifta ont, 

xU. 76. 
Paint, groond into, UL 229; Iv. 46; 

great ia, tI. 290; x. 60; can maice 

none atiok but our own, xiL 49. 
Fainter, painto the Ideal, U. 813/; UL 

327. 0«e, aUo. Artlata. 
Paiutii«, U. 210, 828, 330, 882. Am, 

o/m. Art. 
Pair!ng<«ff, tI. 237. 
Palra, thoughto go in, vU. 817 ; iz. 

100. 
Paleatine, value In uniTeraal hiatory, 

It. 129 ; xi. 163. 
Palm, man growa Uke, It. 12. 
Pam, Ix. 309; L 190; UL 44, 171 ; 

ix. 28, 66, 64, 67, 200, 279 ; xiL 82. 
Pancratea, fable, x. 17. 
Pandora-box of marriage, tL 2801 
Planio. Til. 248 ; xlL 82, 260. 
Parablea, OTorything apoken in, tIU. 

71. 
Piara ooefta, IU. 68. 
Paradiae only for good men, IL 229; 

TUL148: XL222. 
Paraaitea, huge anlmala noorlah hoge 

paraaitea, vi. 63. 
Paraoto and children, tI. 218: tU. 

103 ; X. 186, 142. 
Parental wit, t. 293. 
Paria, aUractiona of , xiL 88l 
Pazk, Thb, Ix. 78. 
PAiBia, THioDOBn, zL 206-274 ; -^— 

z. 222, 226, 322. 321, 340, 844, 383. 
Pariiainent, Britlali, z. 64; zi. 168. 

i$M, a/M, Houae of Oominona, liou|e 

of Lorda. 
Puior, and kitohen, tU. 232 ; ioldlera, 

U.7i 
Parnaaaua, t. 231; tIU. 64, 226; z. 

281. 814. 
Paroay, homage of, UL 141. 
Parrr, Blr Edward, quoted, v. 69. 
Paralmony of proTideiioe, It. 17IL 
Paraona, Antony, t. 207 : tIL 268. 
Parttienon, U. 20/; Ix. 16. 
Partlaliata, IU. 08; It. 48; need of, IU. 

233; TL246; xi. 362. 
Partlculara, liL 180; It. 176: tI. 163. 
Partlea, political, L 300; ll 66; UL 

01 ; tL 203, 244; tA. 244 ;-x. 807 ; 

xL 242, 328, 331, 808, 402, 406; xlL 
*.61, 100; ordinarily partlea of cli^ 

cumatance, not of principle. iU. 
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SnO;iMoenitgrof, 199; 228; It. lOi; 

\La2, 03. 
Parte, tor« of, D. 207, 218 ; ill. 223. 
Parte of speech, metephort, L 38. 
Pawml, BUiM, tU. 208 ; tUL 217 ; zU. 

163. 
Pan for what we are, U. 69 ; x. 00. 
FlMBioim, It. 130 ; x. 91 ; are educators, 

Ti. 242, 210 ; powerful ■pring, 248 ; 

Til. 3(ffi/; Till. 16, 202. 
PMaoT(>r, JewlahjjtI. 14. 
Past, Tmb, Ix. 221 /,* — — inflvenoe 

of, I. W, 98 ; II. 80. 81 ; tHL 103 ; x. 

243, 307; InTolTed In the present, 

158, 200, 279, 284, 288; U. 120 ; lU. 

88; tI. 120, 228: tUI. 190; mialter- 

able, ix. 221 ; xtt. 04, 78, 80. 
Past ajtd Pbhsbt, Oabltlb, xiL 287- 

218. 
Pastoral Tislts, 1. 143. 
Patloiioe with the drlays of Hatnre, I. 

1 14, 2M. VS\ ; Tli. 136 ; x. 149, 102/, 

437; xL 220; xll. 47. 
Patmoe of thouflit, ill. 104. 
Patriarchal fOTemment, i. 804. 
Patrlarohs, action of the. ill. 107. 
Patriotism, I. 349; t. 140; tU. 

TiU. 180; xL 328, 420. 
Pattern, men all of one, tII. 221. 
Patty-pan enthuabMm, tU. 88 ; x. 843. 
Paaldlng. Commodore, xl. 200b 
Pauline de ViKuIer, tL 281/. 
Pauperism, 1. 303. 
Pay, always, U. 109. 
Peace, nothinf can brfaiff tou peace 

hut yourself, 11. 87, 247 : In proxim- 
ity to war. tI. 72; xi. 194^; 800; 

peace-parties, the oaat of, tII. 240 ; 

Uie peace principle does not IutoItc 

the ices of naaahood, xL 197, 800. 
Peacock, wit, Ix. 00; the American 

eagle must he lees of a peaooek, xl. 

4li 
Psdantty, IL 131 ; painted pedantry of 

the stage, It. llfTlVT; tL 188; tUL 

100/. 
Peddlers, tL 141. 
Peeping, Mature hatee, IIL 02. 
Pendulum, law ci mind, tIIL 140. 
Penetration, the fatalglft of, tI. 181. 
Pensioner, man a, U. 202. 
Pentecost ci cooTersation, 11. 289. 
People, you oaanofe march without the, 

Pepper-corn alms, tI. 199; Informa- 
tions, 1. 37. 
PeoTS, Bamoel, t. 107 ; quoted, tU. 

Peroeforest, IL 87. 

Perception, couTorted Into character, 
L Ul; to our faiTOlantaiy percep- 



tions a perfect faith Is due, 11. 08 ; 
tUI. 20; accurate, 214/; 111. 130/; 
Tli.281 ; X. 140; outruns talent, 2w; 
140; faiTolTea will, xlL 34, W, 88, 
40. 

Perdition to he safe, Ix. 243; z. 98. 

Perfection, L 208 ; III. 228. 

Performance, difference of law and 
performance, 1. 173; Hi. 207; It. 
171; T. 212, 291; tL 127, 200, 228 1 
Til. 274, 270. 

Periiaps, the great, tW. 176. 

Periodicity of otIIs. tL 242. 

Permanence, a word of degrees, II. 
282/; It. IH ; our delight In, tUL 
317. 

Perpendicularity, II. 217. 

PnirwTVAii Fombs, x. 09-89. 

Persecution, an eiideaTor to cheat 
Nature, 11. 110; tI. 248. 

PerseTe r anca, tL 902; tUL 26(1; s. 
07. 

PmsuM Pmtbt, Till. 228-261. 

Pcrsiana, architaeturs, II. 26; cmgr- 
right. Till. 230; di^ of lot, 226; 
moTed by poetry, TStlff; proTcrbe, 
tI. 94, 807; tUL 88; temperament 
fad extremes, 298; self-centred, 
102. 

Persistency, L 887 ; HL 48 ; tL 982 ; x. 
80. 

Personal ascendency, L 201 ; 111. 121, 
197 ; Tl. 09, 182 ; tU. 77, 80/. 

Personality, in ccoTersation, «m umfsr 
Conversation t doee of, xll. 49; en- 
ergy, X. 204; xll. 03; miraclee, z. 
192/; power, silence destroys, IL 
319 ; of unlTeiae, hr. 93w Bm^ also. 
Bias. 

Personlfioatlon, tIIL 27, OOw 

Persons, tA the age, L 202 ; attraction, 
249; IIL 220; oonunon nature, U. 
200; tie of persons and CTents, tL 
42 ; faith in, L 140 ; acquaint us with ^ 

the Impereooal, 11. 200;.gOTemment_^/^ 
Is to iHrotect, liL 198 ; loTe*i worid, 
*ll.'106; hew, 187; their InOuencn ^ 
impceslble to flx, IIL 197-218; and /^ 
property, 193 j^.* rward for, 11. 260 : 
soul knows no, L ISO ; are the world 
to persons, 260. 

PsrspectlTc of time, 1. 114 ; of persons, 
IL 11; IIL 80. 173; tI. 39. 

Perspiration of i^ve, tI. 44. 

Pessimism, U. 117 ; tII. 291 ; tUL 184. 

PestalotsI quoted, I. 113, 267. 

Peter, the mould of Pster, L 810| tU. 
170; XiL 63. 

Peter Bchlemihl, z. 26. 

Peter's dome, Ix. 10. 

PBna*s Fblo, Iz. 802/. 
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PitroiMm, Till. 1S7. 
Plialaiutery, Kugland a, t. 87. 
Phalanx, Fourler'a, I. 3G1 ; III. 2S1 /; 

X. 330,335; xll. 44. 
PbaiitauuN, IIL 138: vL 801, 804. 
Pliaroa of liopa, z. el. 
Plienomatia]. the pied and painted im- 

meaalty, iL 189. 
PhenomeiMMi, nature ia, I. M; tUI. 

Phi Ma KanM, addieaeee, I 81 JT; 

▼ill. 187/*; poem, ix. 812. 
PhibMlelphia, aituaUon or, v. 43. 
Phihuithropy, I. 206 ; IL 83 ; xi. SOS. 
Plillip II. of Bpahi, anecdote of, 1. 

371. 
Philip of Maoedon, IIL 257 ; tIL 74. 
PlilUlpa, Wendell, tL 78. 
Phlloetetea, 11. 80. 
PhUoiilc inspiration. Titt. 174. 
PHIUMOrBSB, Ix. 314. 
Philoeophens not at all tlmea phlloeo* 

phera, I. 28B ; abore audience, tIU. 

206 ; all daya holy to, IL 17 : Greek, 

X. 201 ; do not joke, riii. 1S8 ; know 

only laws, xlL 87 ; are failed poeta, 

rilL 68 ; xiL 13 ; world larice enough 

only for themaelTea, vli. 13. 
Phlloeophy, uaine iiied to gild orlmee, 

IL 73 ; deauhig la, Iv. 40 ; not to be 

diatUled, L G6; cardinal facta, 49; 

oharactmriatio of modem literature, 

zIL 180 ; new, quotes old, vlii. 171 ; 

Plato on, It. uO ; taught by poets, L 

60 ; xlL 13: prioe paid for, vL 133 ; 

problem of, L 60; nil9* nations, 

Xlli. 07 ; uae of , xlL 6. 
Phoclon, IL 246. 
PliomicUna. xiL 24. 
Phoenixes, itr. 37 ; x. 100. 
Ptiosphorus, statue, IIL 28. 
Photometers, we are, 11. 167. 
Phrenolocy, ilL 66, 224 ; tL 14, 88, 

210; TUri00,273; x. 10,318. 
Physldans, view of religion, iiL 66/; 

of mankind, tL 134 ; TilL IGO. 
Physios, axioma of, tnuisUte the lawa 

of ethloa, L 88, 44. 
Physiognomy, y. 61 ; tL 213, 210; wiL 

lOG. 
Piano in log-hut, tIL 28. 
Pickerel-weed, L 24 ; ix. 168. 
Pictorial, aU is, yL 60. 
Picture-alphabet, Bwedenborg*a, It. 

114, 123. 
Picture-books, ehild's, tII. 108 ; the 

world, mat/s, yUL 16. 27. 
Picture-collector, ill. C& 
Pictures, ii. iSL 830/; UL 60 ; yU. 126, 

290; yUL m; bx streets, IL 888. 

8te, a/jo, Art, Palntlcga. 
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Pletnreaoue, hunting for, til. 171. 
Plod ana |iaiuted iinmouslty of 

plienouieual, il. 189. 
Pled Piiier, vli. 07 ; vilL 178. 
Pierre d*AuYeigne quoted, yUL 01. 
Piety of ttie Puritans, L 210 ; x. 190 ; 

xil. 96 ; an essential condition of sel- 



enoe, YiiL 217. 
Pilgrim Fathers, what brought them 

here, L 206/; ix. 174. i&ee, olio, 

Plyinouth. 
Pilgrim, the scholar a, 1. 164. 
PIlTows of Ulusion, vL 297. 
Pilot, beautythe 'pilot of the young 

soul, yL 273, 2?5; we are never 

without a pilot, X. 180. 
Pindar, iL 20, 30; vU. 66; x. 242; 

quoted, yIL GO ; yUL 192, 220, 238, 

Pine,' L 103 /; IL 68; tz. 16/, 43, 
46 /, 48/, 144, 163, 198. 

Puifold, ii. 70 ; X. 107. 

Pistareen proYldenoe, yL 19. 

Pitlers of themaeWee, yI. 262. 

Pitt, William, yI. 140, 174 ; xl. 109. 

Place, safe in our own place, L 296; 
iL49;z. 60. 

PUgUrism, Iv. 43, 216 ; yIII. 188. Sm, 
alsot Quotation. 

Plague, depression of nirlts deYolopa, 
Y1261. 

Plain dealing, yL 207. 

Plain living and Ugh thhiking, tL 
148; vU. 113. 

PUinness, English, y. HI ; yL 14& 

Phmes of Ufe, yU. 292. 

Planters, Southern, xl. 136, 148, 166. 

Pltnta, clock of summer hours, L 24 ; 
IIL 44; imperfect men, 174 ; Iy. 162; 
XiL 22. 

Plato, Iy. 89-87; — all may tliink 
as, IL 9; antlolnatee all, yU. 100; 
arrogance. I v. 144 ; banquet, yU. 
101/; on Doys, yI. 134 ; on children 
of gods. Hi. 107: ChristiaiUty in, 
yIII. 172; aa parish minced-meat, x. 
2*il ; on citlsen*s duty, yIL 04 ; dell- 
niUona, i. 69 ; IIL 34 ; In KngUnd, 
Y. 220/, 280; an enthusiasm, x. 
289; on exercise, vilL 205; grand- 
eur, 11. 822 ; imagea, yU. 190: inspi- 
ration, YiiL 200; literary, Iy. 74; 
gives a feeling of longevity, IL 256 ; 
modemneas, Iv. 40 ; on poetry, L 
73 ; U. 37 ; vli. 189 : viiL 192, 200 ; x. 
280 ; prayer, xll. 213/; purple an- 
cient, 217; reading, L 94; A. 140: 
ill. 222, 246 ; reading him wrapped 
in a cloak, vIL 280 ; on rhetoric, 60 •, 
school, ii. 287 : secret doctrine, 139; 
aelf-relianoe, 47 ; Timaua, vIL 168 ; 
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Fleue, thbikiDi to, irlU 

FIbuk], too cullyi vlt. 

rieuan, II. KG, 100, IC 

91,210) U.I3ii.(l 

noUniu,II.ZniTfl.lK 

Plouf bed InU hMoTT, ' 
Plui, eoBdlUoB. tL til, 

lodor, rVitl; II.IB 



hnn, tU. t' 



Tl.7Gj on pwUcll-w 
•npantlUon, i. IS; 
Ifl; ilLlGO, nlu, 

FLymonih Colon/, lULI 

lt> motiH, 111. 16, 
mind, U. 2a; Uh VI 



n|M onad li;, L 14 i bwRlnR, IL ' 
3ia^ UbHsODC nidi, Ui. 33-M ; lotB 
Um tMt at, Ic M3 1 nm-iaaUBC, 
TilL SIBi (ia tnloa, HI. W{ d<J> 
wiUitlilDas«rHt,LT8i tUI. US, 
Hid pUlwnber, I. N; xlL 13; 
(Ini • ptaAora Mliido bI dallr 
Die, B. »1 1 It. SI ; doH nut too 
niKb iMMCt M> mltbic, tIL 114 ) 
rtewdhl, L SBi fiboloiB pietnn 
o> BdMj, Ul. in I mnt not via 
taaliw,U. lW;BiilTUHlt>»iua, 
L im-, * baatUnl mna <> • 



TUrft^^tasi 



ltiM,beMHlt«<iH|ii- 



(>on,Tin,III.T-4SHi- 

FoetprWt wutMl, It. 
Fodt, PoaU: oojiaB 
KB-. Ill m«i,<L JM> 

l>:>ilU»r[tr,1.2ffl'; 



a kHirt, IL HO 



iMtnlti, I. IDS ! I 



IGSi 1* aBghv IhU U» bodlo* 
of thbin pua Hnr and tMr 
•pirit nbdata, tUL Hi KTlnl, I. 
H 1 (lnpllc%, TiH. 131 L0( mcMt,^ 
laSZT: Hscaa.U. ItljirirEbHt 
^ria>, illl. MR I TlwtvM'i, i. 
443 1 Mion mitT I17 TuMj. It. W : 

oC Tie* nd dlwL ili. 331 ; in 
whUtlo, tU. 180! ilL ¥>; arerr 
word nin—ij, D3 1 for Ui* rouai, 
■. 141i •anpttviBl Tontta o(,1t. M. 

PontT A«D IMUIKATIOI, tIH. T-TS. 

Pomi. PnuAV, Till. 3a-3S1 



Point of Tkw, ohHW In, L Uf. 
PoUHtT, L to, llTi 0. ««| UL M| 

Till, fi 
Pola •tu, ii tko iMMlillilli^ Hup, 
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'^ 



X 



\ 



I 



^> 



PblitMMM. Sm BehATlor, M< 
PoliUiml eoonomy, x, 97, 1U2 ; basBd 

on the UwM of nature, vK' 100, 10^, 

314 ; tU. 137, 147 ; vlU. 4A : xl. lUS. ' 
PolIUfiluu, UL 208} tI. ^i X. 60; 

xL tMW, 401. 
Paunot, lii. 40, M, 180^311 1 ix. 230 ; 

1. 940; U. M, 248; lii. 243; 

tL 18. OS, 68: ylL 186, 160, 244; 

YtU. 185, 220 /; Ix. 280; xl. 198, 

829/, 881, 868, 387 /, 402, 403: 

inattnatioiM euiaoi Im tuCimI in and 

out, UL 192. 
Potyoratai, U. 106. 
Poiopail, tomba at, tUL 809. 
Poor, Um, i* '"iOi ^ ''Ml : UialrfaiielM 

of tlM rich, lU. 108, 183; tU. 112, 

116 ; xL 408. Sea, ai«o, Porarty. 
Alaxandar, L 111 ; U. 208; ▼. 

««; quotad, V. M, 99 ; tUL 2GL 
Popguaa, L lOS. 
......^^Poppiaa, natura'a, It. 28 ; tIU. 280. 

^Popular goTaminaDti^yl, Si, 
Popular atandarda, uT?! 
Popularity la for dolla. tI. 166. 
Population, tI. 237 ; vU. 145/. 
Poroalain, natura'a, 111. 127 ; x. 87. 
Porphynr quotad, vL 160, 235. 
Porter, Jane, novela, xll. 234. 
Portraiu abould idaallxe, II. 827. 
Potitlro, oliooaa what la poaltira, tIL 

289;xlL56. 
PtoMn>iIltiea, the graat roalltlaa, L 212 ; 

IL76,286;TliL133;|y. 80. 
Poatarity, wa build for, I. 864. 
Poat-ottoa ■upanodad, L 804; matar 

of olTlllsatioa, r\L 26. 
Pottpona. wearonottowiahand pott- 

pona, lu. 68. 
Poatura-maatar, natnra tba baat, tUL 

82. 
Po t an c iaa, man nuida of, vUL 133. 
Potomac, xll. 88. 
Pound, alwi^a a poond, lU. 196 ; z. 

40. 
Porerty, oonalata In faallnf poor, tII. 

116; tIU. 102; damoraUiaa, tI. 00; 

tha ornament of graatnaai, II. IMO ; 

Kymnaatica, Ul. 244; vL T 

117; X. 128: xL 222. 
Pown, tL 53-81; m 

tratlon, xlL 63 ; oan be generoua, xl. 

421 ; the flnt good, vlll. 258 ; luxniy 

of, xl. 148; praoUoal, tIL 240; xil. 

44; a certain quantity beloufa to 

a certain quantity of faculty; lie 

who waiita mora muat truckle for 

it, Til. 2S3; X. 60; xl. 1C8; luakaa 

\lta own place, x. 60; the CMentlal 
fimeaauro of right, U. tO, 87, 90, HI ; 
Yf\L 69, 99, 267 ; Iv. 176 ; tL 92. 



246; TlL 



Ptaetioe, and theory, L 96, 211, 238 ; 
It. 170, 263; ▼. 235; x. 149, 226, 
266.2G6; la nine tenttu, vl. 78. 

Practical men, xil. 9. 

PralM, leiw aafa than Maroe, IL 114, 
274; ill. 76, 102, 105: yir226, 231; 
Ix. 110 : xi. 271 ; Ute foollah face of, 
U. 66 ; ■howa ua what we hare not, 
209. 

Pmatbi, ix. 290. 

PBAYsaa, xll. 212-219. 

In all action, IL 17; adonuntnt 

of man, I. 205; anawen to, vL 12; 
not brave or manly, IL 76 ; church, 
L 137; a church, xi. 222; a cou« 
deaoenalon, v. 211; defined, IL 76; 
falie prayer*, 76; of former, 77; 
granted, a euna, tL 49; itera- 
tion In, 65 ; Jewlah, ▼. 214 ; orer 
poor land, xL 408; beginning of 
literature, rilL 66; lore praya, IL 
176; of othera, hurtful, 276; to 
curMlvee, mnted, tL 43: are 
prophets, 2G2; of Quakera before 
meala, vUi. 85 ; Dr. Ripley's, x. 302 
/; ahow lack of aalf-relianoa, II. 76 ; 
shipmaster's, x. 19 ; study of truth, 
L 77jjhatdonot uplift, but smite 
US, 135 ; unmanly, it. 76 ; rllsasic of 
will, 78;ofyoath,iU. 183. 

PBBACHin, Tn, X. 207-228;— —L 
133-148 ; U. 66 ; rlL 88 ; vUL 118. 

Preaching, the ofllce the first in the 
world, L 134; do not preach, ix. 
244; good preaching, Vll. 98; xil. 
238. 

Pre-cantationa, Uiings In, UL 29. 

Precedent, lore of, r. 109; vU. 276; 
xL 279. 

Prechlana, UL 136. 

Premonitiona, tIU. 216, 208. 

Presence, doctrine of , i. 206, 212 x tU. 
215. 

Presence of mind, vi. 76 ; tIIL 22, 123 : 
xU.72. 

Present, the preaent infinite, U. 268, 
278; and paat, L 284: IL 67: iU. 66, 
102, 164; vL 22S; tU. 18, 170, 28i, 
286; TliL 194; Ix. 69, 242, 288; xU. 
80. ^See, obo, Time, TC-d«y. 

Pr«ienUmenta, L 164 ; U. 206, 277 ; z. 
15; XL228. 

Pretension, L 178, 179; U. 180: UL 
100, 128, 130: ▼. Ill ; tL 144. 

PreUy people tiresome, tI. 284. 

Price, die highest price for a thing la 
to aak for it, U. 109 ; ererytliliig haa 
IU price, 111 ; UL 62 ; tL 105, 107 ; 
vU. 107 ; X. 51. 

Pride, U. 107, 112; eoopomical, tL 
111. 
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PrtHtlHWd, I. 3W. 



PrlDdlUM. L IM, n«, Mt, MB, tM ; 
iL M, MO; 1. Mi TIL aV^. lOB, 

■90/, 9sa i lu. lot. 

Ptintinf, III. 11. 
Frimm*,*. >; tU.SM; i. >1. 
PriMnSt «T«7 thooffai a pfiioaf U. 
310 i III. BS, SB. 

IMnu avb ud'iMi, tUL BS 1 1. H, 

FrlM. at TirtM, It. IM : i. (1 i Um 

Ufh pilH of llta, tL JSI. 
Fromm, Tn, U. IB-IT. 
PtooIb^ nadlDf at, IlL 321 ; qnsted, 

■>, H; tL «f. 
rnilMtliiB, huHUm ud thoaiht, IL 

lU; iT.Ni tLM. 



Proli—tiin. ctiolca of, 

OeotnuUnvu, Tnhdei 

rnCUthntuapiolU 



Pn«Tw,l. lS0,a»l,3t*,3ni 11.111, 
Ztt, 30; i tIL M I ilU. nO| Hi. IIS, 

PnlHUU lupiilH Ib Bitan, IB. Ill, 

FnnutkMH, B. SB /, lOS; U. ISI, 

let. 

PnnbH, IL an i IH. (», 181 ; It. ITS ; 

tUL Rll 1 It. Bl. 
P»|wrt7,JIL lES-lWi hi <ta pnwit 
tmnw, dnindliic, L KI, 3Ni l[L 
I«(;Ti Ot, 104, JMl Til. IM; X. 
IW, ISS i iL IH 1 Hwd Unnuoni], 
< ML MilU. sa, MSilT. 14«lc«T«n 

~ I IgfMt nMtui iwiu, IL It 1 UL tea 1 

Vt. 81, 140, im: I. 33ti iL «n: 

tiinld,Lm238; ILe8,10e. 
Pnnbata. UL UO, nO; *ULUB,»ai 

PnoofUoB InpOMiU* to BHB, U. as ; 

LllD. 

FroprMir, tL 48) OnnllB of, t. 

Priiirlom ol Smdmbon, tMI. Xn. 
Frew, la KmIMhau, t. IID; God 

R>«k> Botln, Tin. IT I 0( lit*, UL 

m-, gtBi>(iin,ll.Bn. 
pHnmm, L lO-Hh 
Pmnrltv. wa not ben lor pmHr- 

S, L mi U. UM/; L OOi It nirii 
tkoiwbta tbt «l7 yntftMj, 

Pi^UM,IILM4t TL314/M1/. 
*— — ^— - "1i M. IM. 




Pu^lo, _. 

Publlo oplnlaii, L ant TlL m t !• 40 1 

ii. m, SOT, 401. 

Publk) Kwklnt, L t«l I IL ISB, 14S I 

VL IKfiT iBi TL 1»i rtL 04. 
Publk iplrit, HL lOI) TlU. 100) X. 

PubUa mr^p, I. m/. 

FndsNT «| itlniUblr, tL »e I o( lU^ 



I,M4. &», 
OiHn,l>«| 



_ ufuiiolta, hltBI 
FnlBlt, L UBi I 

olio, Clanrii T 
PnlH*. miuillTV 

TUL4S. 
Pump, felebffi wtUi dlrtr vitw, It 

elHn [• Bol to ba taid, ^. m. 
PunpkliH, ■■« rlpm Ilk*. III. 234. 
PniMSulttT, ULUKi lT.ne,!3(liTtL 

IWiniro. 

Ih« ma» raot, IL 100 1 1t?81 ', itt. 

OS. 
Prnnton. t. IDS. 
PoHtBH, L 14D, 3!0 ; i. 134.SWi dL 

flBd'lD DondTH lb* ipblt la ilo Uw 

Ilka, 110. 
Pnipora H DHMl^, U. 14) UL 3Si 

tL»4|*U.0G,3». 
Puna, naat depsiid not on, ttt. 113. 
Pumlt, twTan Id, HI. IBB. 

PiBh, ^MTlflU], IIL 1T7 I tL 4ft. 

PTTTb»ln, IL l», 3 



Tl.l49i ilLSU. 

Qoaakan Id adooatlou, i. 18L 
QudrniMd. If*, tL. in i *4D ( It. MB t 
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Qaake, If I qimIw, wbat matten Ik At 

wbatrai.VT. 
Qiwk«ra, It. 134 ; tIU. 8G, 202 ; zi. 138, 

QiuUillM abkte, It. 87 ; tI. Ifi. 
Quunujtiiie, of o«laiultiiM, xi. 220 : of 

nfttura. III. leS; of aocloty, I. 301. 
Slurry of Ufa, t. 90, 247. 

Ins, Ix. 288-244. 
luaoD of Bhoba In PanlMi poatry, 
TiU. 220. 
Quaatloaa, ooarago to aak^rltt. 04. 



Quatalai, tI. 18 ; quoted, 
Quiatiat, raptura, U. 2G(C 
Quinoy, Praddaufc, vli. 297 ; vUL 271 ; 

xlt. 103, 111. 
Qiiintiliun quolad, zIL 68. 

QUOTATIOM AMD ORIOIllALfTT, Till. 107- 

194; U.e7; lv.44; ril. 276. 

Rabalala, tL 240 ; zL 847, 807; quotad, 

▼iil. 170. 
Baoaa of man. r. 47-74, 187 ; ▼!. 18, 21, 

89,40; zl. 84, 172/. 
Radlanoa of paraonal oharm, U. 172 ; 

vl. 280. 
BadlcalUm. la Idaallan, I. 801; UL 

258 ; tI. 18. See, aUOf CooaanratiTa 

aud Radical. 
R igged front of Ufa, U. 234. 
Rng-maroliant, natura a, vl. 249. 
Rnllroada, a banafaction vaatly axoaad- 

InR any Intantlonal phllanUiropy, vi. 

243; I. 18, 66; not for tbair buUd- 

ara, 864 ; natura adopta, IIL 28 : how 

built, ▼!. 93 : aathatio valna of, 142, 

243; tIL164{ vIIL204; z.217;zii. 

249. 
Rain, tha hannitaca of nature, 1. 100 ; 

II. 216. 
Rainbow, Ix. 80, 81. 112, 100, 206, 281; 

tlM aya inakaa, vl. 60. 
Ralelgli, Sir Waltar, Iv. 10. 104. 
RHtnbouUlat, Hotal da, vIL 229; zl. 

840. 

Riunean, Dldarot'a. ▼Ul* 1<^ 
Raphaal, U. 217, m ; vilL 103, 906. 
Rarey, John 8., viil. 268. 
Raahnaai, no heavan for, U. 192. 
Rata, nuuB aata hia own, li. 143. 
Rat and mouaa ravalation. vi. 200. 
Reaction, law of, ii. 123; iv. 81. 
Raading, i. 89-96; vii. 186-188, 210; 

viiL 170, 270; z. 141, 164; raad 

proudly, II. 12, 03, 141, 166, 203 ; ttl. 

222 ; viil. 187. See^ aUo, Booka. 
Roiiiata, I. 163 : III. 132; vl. Ill ; viil. 

103. See, aUo, Nomdialut amo 

RsAun. 
Rnulity, alamantal te moral amtlmant, 

i. 274; iii. 62, 68, 130, 218, 220; iv. 



144 ; V. 110, 180 ; wa ara to ba faea 
to faca Willi, z. 204,460; zl. 222; 
zii. 60 ; tlio firat thiitR tliat man da- 
luauila of man. Hi. 130. 

RifUMOit, 1. 33 : and aHUMi, 64, 102, 126, 
128, 170, tttO ; iv. 27, ITU : vL Ul ; vil. 
63, 171; luflnita, L 107; vU. 06; 
daala with wliolaa, not witb dafvaaa 
or fractiooa, viiL 61. 

Raoaptlvity anrlchaa, i. 200; 11. 811; 
vU. 284; vlU. 280, 296; z. 83; da- 
manda outlat, Ui. 64. 

Raoaaaaa of Ufa. L 286. 

Raduaa, the, hia thouahta of aoclaty, 
lU. 227, too ; vil. 17. 

Rectitude, wiadom doea not reaeb a 
Uteral rectitude, 1. 146, 206. 280 ; li. 
117; lU. 08, 168; geniua Ukaa iU 
rlae from, iv. 138; vi. 207; aafe* 
(uarda of, z. 80. 

Red Jacket quoted, vU. 170, 800. 

Red slayer, Iz. 170. 

Redeemer, man a Redeemer, L 806 ; 
zU. 108. 

Reed, fiampaon, ouotad, zll. 76. 

Rvftuemeut eotaila loia of nilMtanca, 
il. 84. 

Reflection, oura the age of, L 106; 
thinklna prior to, 11. 306, 306. 

Refonnatlon, llcentiouwieai treada on 
the heela of, U. 83. 

Rbpobmu, Mam thb, I. 216-244. 

RspoBMSM, Nbv Kmolamd, iil. 287- 
270. 

Reforma moat oonatnict, IU. 61, 100. 
248 ; Iv. 103 ; danger*, z. 110 ; must 
begin with education, vl. 0, 130; 
not to be puraoed aa end, 1.204, 248, 
280, 271 ; II. 206. 296 ; facility of, 
in ikmeriea, zl. 411 ; must begin at 
iMMua, Hi. 248: pedantry of, 240; 
tlia soul of, i. 203 ; flrst a thought 
4u one man, U. 10. 

Refrain In aonga, vlU. 60. 

Regreta are false prayera, IL 77 ; the 
voicea of debility, xiL 283. 

ReUUona, personal, U. 142/; UL 68; 
vIL 10; of things, 176, 231, 284; 
vlU 88 

Relative and abaolute, Iv. 144. 

Religion, every act ahould be leli- 
gioua, vU. 128 ; agea, zl. 333 ; Amer- 
ican, z. 203; antidote to tlia com- 
inerolal aplrit, zll. 96 ; baaa tone, II. 
93; changes, viU. 311; z. 106, ll.\ 
100, 209, 214 ; charm of old, L 2tlU ; 
zi. 200 ; of the priMont day child- 
lah. vL 100, 228 ; gloiea over oriuie, 
X. il4; a crab fruit, vl. 206; not to 
be orystallisoil, v. 216 ; the flower- 
ing of culture, vL llM ; xii. 08 ; in 
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iiiij Ufa, It. 118 ; I. in I dwiT, tI. 

iM, aoo, xMi I. iia, iM, US; iL 

nlsd, T, 3Dfi H. 1M| xU. M;dU- 
patMLli. 3911 ; L AV7 j HBUHJintori 



p«t,IU.4l. 




hii7t1. 3H 1 aatlBitHl Or Bsnlm*, 
IL SlSi oWh>i I- III; K* »«- 
•hmil. TfL llSj DBlDlHia, Till. XI i 
I. 31B| RTHt BH lU nitnni. It. 
ID; la M m Ui— uw^bflUiDi, ii. 
noipmar, LlMj y.Kt-.M.Vt; 
piiiutTBL I. SRD i and pnpartT, 1. 
SOI/,- li tb* public nutun, tI. 1m ; 
qBMed, I. Ill; rHCtkM, 196 1 a» 
■uM n&ibv ol lU iaflBHKH. lU, 
W; d[ nTelillon,L f ; mltiiM, x. 
•id; nnlntlonln, tL 200; ilU. 
SI 1 ; piindM >u rilnil, IH ; Hii«i« 
tb* HaiM ot molaUoB, x. til; 
•wnb lor, Tt IW I iL ao i dspu- 

nO; MM*. IL 113; lad Hlf-diinB- 
dwea, iL MS ; ibiUawBSMi 1. 130 ; 
knrfHMBtlm, S10: sjiBbolkBi In, 

UiHtriiid, T. 'll«; uinHRTbif, I 
101/,- <X (fr^, tL !M 1 tndliliHU 
Imlu hoM, >. HI, an; mlnnd, 
tLIH: 1. US; iL S9S; aumK 
ria ibiiTi ^o**rr, >■- >W< iw «> 

183 1 mJ aoiiiu, k MB ; ot worM, 
8B1. . «H, oIh, ChikUnnltT, Th- 

B^Sil faroH, U. Ill | 1. 149. 
B«ni«mba-, jon thbll BOti LU. 6Eh 
"--'-■ FUM'b doctrina ot, it. 

pnaon, U. in. 



BHpoadbOIW, itHd «t, H. 
BMt, tU. 3«T 1 (U. W ; bj ^. 
9( nskront, tIU. IM; 



'lU. 3«ii.nT,2H. 



RatlrflDHDt Mfld Dot bo maoolal, L 

323;TLlW;TlLUB;i.Zn. 
RotribuUoD, olHt b, IL M /, llTi 

'-i,miii.ne. 

- qiioM, tL I7S, 



1. i«D,m)ii. s 

RoU, Cudbul d 

» I teu. u& 

B»aliitloB, Dot It IB aid, I. I31j dlo- 
olonn ol Uw hrI, tt. 99), MB, 

aT.ot.,Tl.l3ft "^ 

Bormnoa, lot lb« bhI, U. STi • 
BHt put at fThaAUp, OM; dtw 
IroB mu to Bu, a I ik », no I 
foe whut D tbOTO no, X. IM. 

B»l(ioa ol oat niBBar o( Ha, IL 199. 

BttItiIi, ntVoaa, U. MB; tL 300) 

R*TDlutIoa( osnw from hit idaai, I. 

n 1 1 U. 10 1 1. 33«, Ml, BOO ) iLlM, 

IBS, »), ISO, 111. 
Rawud, ODBOt ba wapad, IL lOO i UL 

WS; tL ISO, 333; tiU! 3ST ; i. IML 
RarioUi, Bii Jodma, imUd, tUL 

Bau| To, Im. 18/'. 



GBirXBAL DtDBX. 



BlMtariB, Hrnrtd dateoh ud mu- 
nllT, U. Ul); It. SO; tL JT8 ; tU. ««; 
L 164, SIS; ilL 118. 

RKiniu, Tu, Ji. 30. 

BLiiiM. lnnii(un,UL»ilT. 10T| Ti 
O; tIL HiTlU.tI-UiLLl», VSC; 

.ii.an. 

RkTUiB «( Htiin, tT. US. 

Eioh m*ii, L J2«, 133, 2M/; IL 13; 
wbo It rictal lU. M, Its, 168, lia, 
IMi It. 10, Ml tL 1M, HI, 8KI; 
tU. lit, ISI, IBSi tUL M; I. 48; 
tha rtsb mu !• U In vlua tlw 
saopli HI riali, tL t& <8(«, olja, 
tuilM, Wwttta. 

Blcbud at DttiMm, qnottd, tL IM. 

BIcbH, L IM, Wr, U8i DU DHd« 

^tobtA&dJb-n. JjU,i>lH,Blat> 

Bielitu, J*u P. r.qnoUd, tt. ITOj 
BMW. • load, tlw lurkot, tL IMj 



tU I aT^ndoiiL It. KifnUvn- 
tUa. I. », »! ) ■lu'* implttj 

II tU. 3t0( BHPMUIll fill, 

•dTrirsii iBUl- 



•koKTULl 



Omnunaiia 
BnbantuTa, aloe 
BoUn Uaod, ilL 



>l w^U-SWlx. TO) HL 47: 
■HtnoMH, I. U, IS3 1 Duda ol 

ltu. iwii.Ts,m 

F, Admin), T. M. 



BoriM,li palillOLrt.S 



tod Onak eliuutar, tUL BOO. 

T. WI; I. 180^ 310) iianilUr iltai, 

Uu Ilia of mu tU 'tnw nmuwa, 
ULSTOiTlLU IT.Vn. 

KenanUs an aoC nut, L 108. 

KoHAn Giu, U. ItK/. 

Homa, Gbmi oallad Ui boaa, L IS: 
iibMzm, lU. 81: pictona, U. SM| 
•cnlpton HlinW ilL 64. 

Sou, WUTTU i*7ii- Ml /. 

BomlilT, BIr aauual, t. it, W /, (S, 
luMl.dT, 101, 100,214. 

Koaa ooloc, hmI hai iw, U. til. 

Boaaa, tufuan, 1. 1| H. 11, 111) 
sUait, I. IW: UnatetbaMaaot, 
U. ST I ranawi fta raca, tIU. U i rai, 
thnuk thaa, IL ISl i iwal act* 
Illia,^T) HtbI Id, a>iBaMll*i Ib- 
uuleaUaa fmu, It. 1ST ; aliaiiiai 
nan, U. OT. 
--— to mu* Mfto Kblta, tB. 




I, Tk 108. 
twlerafpbjilflfiwnjr of, Tl nO; tUL 

SO, 330 ; natural, L 130 ; potBdflr at 

■ood.iLsSS. 
EiOaa, aHT, i. 180 1 not Omil, 31T. 
Kum, food U lax, tU. M. 
Kuab.Dr. BaDjamhi, tU. MB. 
KuahKORIi, JohD, qiwtad, t. ZII. 
Ruakla, Jolu, qnoud, TllL 318. 
Ruwll, Lord VUUam, L 31. 
Roto of oiutilm, L 338. 
Rydal Vowit, t. 31, 378. 

SiiH, iz. 114-llSi IT.ISI) tH, 

IWi Till. 88; quutad, It. W8) t. 

aoj TL H, 103: TiL a»i tIU- uii 

iLUS. 



330; tU. li 
Bvchvfn B 



Bitend bud, i isi 1 i. lOti iLSM. 
BaUlT bniftit br oothIih, tIII. 101. 
BuH, Hon*, *. W, at I tU. ZU. 
uUia, b BU'i iHiH, I. SUi lU. 

Billon, III* ot, T. SS i rlL »«. 
S*IuM-Bhit* quoted, tUI. «3. 
Bt-'ErnaowL CbuU*, i. 333. 
at. Jul, Antoim I., qaotKl, tIH. M. 
Bt. PlKT*, Batwdla da, qnotad, i. 

St. Blnn, O. B^Omt* d*, UL M0| 

qiHt*d, TllL In- 
st. vinJ* duM*. I. iifl, an. 

S*lBti, tt* mdj loflcUnii, L IB9{ ■ 
•IWaitfirt>fbarr«iiqii«ilt*Eli*ita, 
X»i II.HI:It. llSiBlf-niinrtaf, 
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-pan, MaiwnlT tt 



>tiiT>lr.i.l3Bi hu- 
ll, MT, 100, SCO 1 UL 
I. 3S1. Sii, tit. 



InUlot, dMD**Bort In mi 



EiJIAarj CilhBdnl, *. «I, ZIO/. 
BdMnr/ PUilii, t. Ml, 3>t. 

BllUlUt qootwl, 1. X. 

Bdt, tnitk * b*tt(i III MM HI thin, 

S*lC*Uaii*of UiO(«», 1.1741 IK- ID) 

1111.71. 
Sunpi* BHn, It. Tt. 
■*iiuin, Aboot, 1. 8H; ilL nSL 
S*aOul»,K. 166. 
B*a BdndM, w**, ti. 101. 
Subaia, W. B., vim* on S*aia*) 



fliml**'"^*-**, "IT 



■tHTLM 

BBIIHIf*, II. IS T iL ttb 

Bant* onMS, ehmk, liL U 



«,l.n|k 



B*nf**> mnren* In flnnrk i. K, 34 1 
(dwtaf**, U. a i A Tl 1 kU, TlU. 



[, 01, IS). 8m, 
Bo*imu, Hunot AvnlHuM, tL liS. 



*,lLl«lilU.l«>iil 



iLDf qiuCBd, 1 
In, IH. a> ) q< 
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dtpendaat of M» UmM, x. 387 ; rep- 
nMuto intellect, whereby man b 
men, It. 268 ; tIU. 286 ; x. 202; irri- 
tebUity. vi. 183; Ubor, tUI. 2M, 
823 i z. 280 ; a leMler, L M ; in wlmt 
hit learning oonrittt, vU. 171 ; ttanda 
for UbeitT, z. 286 1 xL S27 ; a Uterw 
aiy fouBOBtioo, tU. 107 ; In a lum- 
ber-oamm z. 460 ; b man thhildnff , 
L 86; manlineaa, tUL 121 : aooej^ 
porerty and eoUtude, I. 101, 102, 
176; z. 273; men of the world, I. 
86, 101 : ▼!. 188, 176; z. 266j pro. 
pbetio nuMtkm, 1. 174 1 z. 283 ; re- 
eottioea, L 164-161 ; rklUmle of, W. 
288; Ue leoiet, yUl 296; Mlf.«en. 
tred, L 102, 118; Mlf-denial, IL 318; 
as epeaker. tIIL 128 ; hb eubject, L 
161-167; bb ■upertorltlea, z. »1; 
patron of new tboogbt, L 276 ; power 
orer tboucbta, ziL 40 ; warlneet, tU. 
236; weaUb an Impediment. tUL 
280 ; the weather flta hb moods. tIL 
162; has wiser men around him, 
280 ; not to defend wrong, z. 230 ; 
victory, 238. Am, o/m, Literary 
Ethics, and bticw. 

BCBOLAB, Tm Ambioav, I. 81-116. 

BelMol-boys, vi. 60; vli. 116; Iz. 146; 
z. 138. 

BchooHlrls, z. 88 ; zU. 7& 

Bcbool-hoase, old, tIL 162. 

Bohools. See Ednoation. 

Bobopenbauer. Till. 184. 

Boienee, aids to man. 11. 843 : tL 168, 
209 ; aim. i. 10 ; flndlng analogy, 87 ; 
at arm's length from its objects, Ti 
267; attractkm, L 78 ; beginnings of. 
It. 48 ; empirical, I. 70, 77 ; effect 
on man, n. 270; Knglbh, t. 240; 
lessons should be experimental, ill. 
246 ; eye of. Till. 71 ; deitroys no- 
tions of the cbureb, z. 817 \ formulas 
of no Talue for any but ttie owner. 
270; geDsrsliiations, It. 78; half 
sight of, L 73 ; lacks a human side, 
It. 16; tI. 268; debt to Imagina- 
tion^rill. 16 ; a ssaroh for Idemity, 
Ti. 297 ; TiiL 18 ; jealous of theory, 
Ti. 270; miracba, tIIL 197; oon- 
tinnatlon Into morals, tL 206 : mo- 
tlTe, 209; shows the genesis of 
man. Till. 13; Its moUTS the ez- 
tenslon of man into nature, Ti. 269 ; 
pedantry. Till. 161 ; and poetry, 
lii. 26; TiU. 666; of sciences. It. 
62 : indez of self-knowledge, ill. 20 ; 
tAL 44, 210 : sensual and super- 
flolal, UL 19 ; coincidence with 
Tirtue, It. 61 ; wonder the seed of, 
Til. in. 



Bobnosa, oorrslatloii, tUL 211 ; Hln 
sportsmen, It. 62. 

Scipio, 11. 241; Bdpionbn oi, 82. 

Soot, paying, U. 106 ; tL 00. 

8ootch,estimat« of wealth, z. 286. 

Soorr, WALTia, zl. 371 -377 ; boya* 

delight, tL SM; iz.2U6; and Bynm, 
TllL 300: noTelvUL 143; poetry, 
T. 242; zll. 186, 227 ; power, z. 66, 
296 ; and Wordsworth, t. 281 ; 
works, L 167; 11. 88,^; HI. 144; 
z. 431 ; quoted, UL 130 ; tI. 287 ; z. 
10. 

Boongal, Beniy, z. 196, 216; zU. 96. 

Screens, Ul. 131. 

Scribatlousness, tII. 201. 

Scriblerus Club, Berketoy at the, UL 
260. 

Scripture, Greek, IL 20, 28, 282: laws 
of, 171, 390, 332/, 338; iU. 28, 41, 
106, 188, 223; It. 186; tU. 47, 63/; 
teaches msnners, tL 163 ; moral 
ebment, 290 ; vil. 68. iSes, olfo. Art. 

Scriptures, fragmentary, L 148, 201 ; 
T. 200,216. ^a/M, Bible. 

Scythe, eound of, in the mornings of 
June, II. 216. 

Sea, spvay from antedllaTian, t. 62; 
attraction, 29; tIL 104; bellowing, 
ii. 14; takes Boston In its arms, 
182 ; cemetery, t. 82 ; chiding, ix. 
207 ; road of oiTlUsation, tIL 26 ; 
dread of, t. 29, 82; drinking, Iv. 
109 ; drop outwdghs, IL 81 ; drowns 
ship and sailor like a gram of dust, 
tI. 86 I and Knglbh empire, ▼. 
86 ; life on, 81 ; masculine, 82 ; 
mastery, tL 86, 89 ; TiiL 291 ; might, 
T. 82; iMet,k>rdof, iU.46; BriUin's 
ring of marriage, t. 43 ; thorough 
bam of, Tiii. (A: of cirmimstance, 
tt. 1 16 ; of delusion, tU. 97 ; genius 
a dlTcr in, L 167 ; of knowledge, tL 
267 ; educates the sailor, tII. 26 ; of 
sclenoe, ill. 42 ; of thougiit, L 61, 
826 ; iz. 122 ; time, passing away as, 
L 142 i IL 80. i8«e, oUo, Ooean. 

Sea-shell, record of the animal's 
life, l7284 ; England's oreat, t. 109. 

Sba-sbou, Iz. 207 ff; L 168; It. 

66; viL26; TiiL m/; zlL 86. 

Seasooabb things, tU. 218. 

Seasons, 1. 24, 84 ; religious santlmant 
dependent on, ill. 66. 

Seoeder from the sscedersJL 288. 

Seoeaslon, peaceabb, xL 300. 

Second sight, ethical, It. 82 ; tL 289 ; 
Till. 26 ; pseudo-spiritualist, x. 20. 

Secret, of Qod, tL 207; of siiocesih 
234 ; of worid, iU. 16, 281 ; z. 228. 

Secret sooletbs, xl. 410. 
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Seerato, aU told, U. 99; rl. SIS; not 
■hown exoapt to nrmMthy and 
likoiMai, li. in// It. IMTvIi. 928. 

Baotarianlnn, nukM falM, U. 66; 
■danee daabroya, viiL 901 ; zU. 6. 

Saota, narrowing, z. 318; xL 883; 
Bhiftinc, z. 113, 118: zi. 389. 

Beourltlaa, Inaeeara, n. 10Gb 

Baada, L 84 ; ill. 170 ; It. 88; produoa 
tWr Uka, tI. 120, 833| ^ 101; 
z.918;ziL909. 

Baainf , wa aaa what w« maka, II. 140 /, 
949; liL 80, 170: tUI. 44; and do- 
ing, tL 74; XIL49. 

Baakar, andlaaa. 1. 170 ; ii. 969, 397. 

Beaming and balng, li. UU; z. 38, 
60. 

Baan taaohaa na of tlia nnaai, IL 138 ; 
Till. 820. 

Bear, L 04 ; a aajrar, 188. 

Balden, John, qootad, rlL 16 ; z. 100. 

Belf , aooriglnal, II. M ; fleeing from, 
80; te Qod In ua, L 130, 273; con- 
dition of our Ineamation in a aelf, 
100 : faniit on, U. 81 ; laara to ba 
one'a, tH. 217. 

Belf-abaoluUon, 11. 74. 

Belf-acousation, iL 296; Ul. 2S7. 

Balf-adapting atrangth, ziL 270. 

Belf-oantred, z. 262. 

Belf-oomnuMid, i. 48 ; tIH. 86 ; z. 168. 

Bell-communion, z. 227. 

Belf-coaadouanaaa, vIL 10. 

Belf-contant, III. 120. 

Belf-oontrol, ▼!. 187 ; tUL 86, 123; 
z. 168. 

Bdf-counaal, IL 247. 

Belf-oultura, It. 374. 

Belf-defenoa, zl. 194. 

Balf-danba, L 900; U. 818; tL 148; 
zU.262. 

Belf-attlmataa, UU 267. 

8elf-goTammant,JIL 200. 

BSIfwiCnlaUon, It. 29. 

Belf-haal, lU. 186w 

Self-healing, 1. 7& 

Balf-halpraMonlThidp,l.234; T7; 
zi. 172. 182, 380. 

Belflah, all aenalbla paopla ara, It. 168 ; 
Tl.261. 

BelAahnaaa, L 222. 284; oar hiatory 
the hiatonr of, 240; oura makea oth- 
era*, 266 : aalf-poniahlng, liL 268 ; tL 
129; z. 66; zL 181, IH, 262; root 
of, tI. 130. 

Belf-knowladga, IL 40 ; tIIL 44 ; z. 10. 

Belf-lOTO, Ti. 130 ; tU. 239. 

Belf.poiie,ilLI33;Ti. 196. 

Belt poa i eaa i on, 11. 224 : tI. 162, 178. 

Betf-raooTary, L 70 ; ill. 82. 

BB.r-nuA«a, IL 40-87 ; L 266^ 



806, 816; iL 880; lU. 128 /, 247; 
tL 178, 182; tIL 18. 376; z« 60. 

a 66, 84, 141, 198, 248; zi. 198/ 
,406,416. 



Ball-reapaet, L 103, 869; B. 40, 163; 
liL 188; T. 142, 2m; not maaanred 
by nnmbar of daan ahirta, tL 236 ; 
tUL 286, 281/, 296; z. 40,87; zL 



Balf-aaeriflca, attracttranaaa of, L 128 1 
TlL 280 ; tUL 104, 826: Iz. 94& 

8elf-«imlhv wooda. Iz. 1«L 

Belf-aufllolagnaaa, IIL 96; TiU. 101. 

Ball-trust, the reaaon of, L 101, 104, 
106, 130, 142, 166, 196 ; IL 836/; IIL 
79, 247 ; TlL 276, 278; z. 20, 40, 67. 
8eSf o/m, Bell-Balianca. 

Beneoa quoted, tIIL 268 ; z. 204. 

Benaaa, plaaanra aararad from naada 
of character, IL 100; despotic at 
abort dktancea, I. 64, 163, 176; Hi. 
136; education. Ti. 204; fool of, ilL 
178 ; and Imagination, tI. 287 ; Im- 

Jrteon ua. TiU. 28 ; orerpowaring In- 
uence, U. 266 : Interference, t1. 
296; Ufe of, Ul. 234; men of, It. 146; 
ministry of, zii. 34 ; glre r epr es e n- 
tatlona onlr, 311 ; aacret, 29 ; akep- 
tics, tIL 1«) ; coUect aurfaoe facts, 
TiiL 28 ; not final, L 811 ; prudenca 
the Tirtue of, tt. 210. 

Bensibillty, la all, iU. 11, 100 : tIL 278 ; 
fountain of right thotight, 283/, 287, 
300; TUL212; z. 83; zh. 88. 

Bensible man, rare, tUL 287/. 

Bensualism, IL 100, 219; Ul. 67; tB. 
117; z. 147,149; zi. 413. 

Bentlmant, meaaura of action, U. 147 1 
Americana deaf to, L 287: beauty 
d^mida on the aentlment It Insplrea, 
tI. 284; z. 67, 261; te color, tIL 288; 
conaolaAkm of Ufa, tIIL 102 ; couTer- 
aatlon azdudca, tU. 218; counter^ 
felt, Titt. 108 ; niuminaticn, tU. 279 ; 
largaat la truaat. It. 183; law, U. 
99; the Inside aspect of life tha 
meana of Ita ezpreaaion, z« 261; 

Crwer, 164; zii. 110; moral, «m 
oral aentlment; realm, z. 84: ra- 
ligioua, zi. 232 ; adTantagea of ra- 
noundng ganarona aantiinant, It. 
218 ; aail of the ahip of humanity, 
330; atarTing, z. 68; thought im- 
boaomad In, 179; navar loaea Ita 
youth, 286. 

Bentimentaliam, tIIL 108; natora no 
aentlmentallst, tI. 12. 

Bepulture, forms of, aa the Uatofy of 
religion, tUI. 308. 

Bequeatratlon, by Intallaet, tt. 881; UL 
104. 
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MO/. 

iMM, ULIBI >; Dim dlnct, 



n r; Dim. dliHt 
«■ oo not Jota w to 



■mud, waiku H., iL 308. 

Bu, It. 1M ) *L U) iL mo, )B6i t«e 
turn In tb> twddi aiM, f . M. 

Snul ■ttnotki^ tL lit 1 TlL SOO. 

B«Fd, tL aUi li. 31, Ml. 

Ittiilmn, rli Ill 111! iliiiliiii III Mm 

■Md, L «0| ILlWi ULTTi TIU.3T, 
183: luaUtattoH •ladBn at Mwn, 
IL <B) ps<D( la tiM MU, MT) tfanw* 
totbaan, *IU.«a. 

n^ ttoA, irtU. ass. 

BtaiA«,>l.ll, 101, IM i lonn, U. 

■uEMnin, ViuuH, It. IT^^OOi 

li. ItO, afij ■Jiutuai, W. 

IHi 111) moHboh MnUML IW; 
AiM, tIU. It; auUwnph, 10. «S) 
Dalk BuoB on, tlU. IW) Utt^taad 



ST Its ; sMwat •ffort, tI 
Mi4 KofUib UMOT, U> i 
ItT k lUlil* work, tlU. Ta 



STihI 



OTiwudw BU, : 

tUL IM, MI; |L 

32t, 131 1 ollai out Ounua itnlBi 
III. IW: uid OoMK TlU- Ai lU. 
ItQ; hiunuiHjP, U. 310; Inula, v. 
107;iiudfl Dpol luportiDt pMBfoa, 
TlU. M I bflnng*, L n 1 bat k»n 

tluL iL M : Till. IBB 1 Lht, SZ, 
M 1 ilm > iHllBf ot Uwniitj, U. 

SU j sanwHuradiU. 200,143 : chlU 
writ, Ir. 30; lod Wltoo, ijl ISI, 
1GI ) Mlnculouc, tUL WI i [luparUi 
KiiiM, LOTj poiru at lubanUiiAtliif 



SHtioB «( kftMn}, It, U I puHB- 
•lity, iK. Ill j FlatialM, It. Hi iu* 



tL 34T ; pofuUr i»*sr, i. SB i iL 
SOT I IHlUn, tUL Slj fInhBi, UL 

•tulT, tH. 1B»i UtU, It. Ui'ind 
Swadubois, M: Itapat, L ES( 

Hi n(ii»,Lia)TU^10»iTanUlt 
itr, 73 1 a Toloa manly, ill. Ul i 
■ah-nad, tL ISO; wisdom, aol- 
daa ironl, tr. tOIj ilL US; hud 
to dlatli^ulib bla w- 




SbrnaH, diaHH at, tIL 10, 13. 

Htajla, wiUlnf, lU. Ot. 

Bldly, tU. 70. 

"'di paopla, rl. VO, m. 
icbnaat, piiai.uilr1t«d, IU. B7; tI. BI, 
13ft, 340/,' tUi. M{ % lerUddaii 
tapis, tI. in. 

Bjdnaj, AI(aTMa, qiiotalji. 301. 

Ob: quotadlu. llil. '* 
SlaTa, Iha aac a iliTa, ilL 3ft 
81aJ>t,lT.«. 

SlakU aad aoHada, riO. 37. 
Blni^Maida el sbarastar, UL H) Tl. 

IWi I. 10. 
Blanlui Bit, L 110. 
UluKa, batUr Uian dlMOim*, U. ISO i 

rlli. tS) dait»>a pariaBaUtr,BIB| 
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Sllli of gUto, zil. 10& 

Similar and nine. x. 14B. 

Simile. OM, Tlil. 17. 

Slmonidaa. z. 444. 

Bimorv, tUL 228, 260. 

BlmplkiltT, wtmtonm of, I. 160; fi. 

272: T. m\ Ti. 270; tIL 110; z. 

67, 171. 
BimB, randitioB of, 3d. 272. 
BioriU.70. 

BInal, thMOrkMl, ▼. 210. 
Bloeori^, the bado of talont m of 



oharftotor, idl. 68 ; cItoo laatinf of • 
foetJI. 146; tL 216; the luzarv of, 
U. lOS ; mora ozooUenk than flatMiy, 
274; Oomum, hr. 267 : v. 116; givoa 
forao to oloqoonoe, tUL 126 ; gnat 
man rinoora, 217 ; iz. 16 ; z. 244 ; 
xH. 28, 08; ororj riaoora man la 
right, 40. 

BlM^Mnff in parlor, tII. 10. 

BlatiiM Ohapol, ril. 126. 

Bitf aat aeraa, Iz. 86. 

Bixtaan, iwaat aaf touai ioi a of, tL 272. 

BIzU, man worth nothiiii aatU, tU. 

8iM and worth, ▼!. 181 ; Iz. 202. 

Bkatea, wtnga or fettora, tI. 20. 

Bkating, Ui. 62; tL 86; Till. 84. 

BkopClolBm, aelf-dofaooo agalnat omde 
•eoUmont, U. 84, 286 :U1. 67,76, 266, 
268; W. 148^, 163/, 172; z. 210; 
not to be feared, Iv. 174 ; tI. 188 /*, 
206// z. 204. 216 ; b belief in Inok, 
210; tUI. 184,316; z. 266. 

Skill, oomea of doing, tU. 808. 

Bk y, do not leara the aky oat of jonr 
buidacape. rL 188, »8 ; rlL 161/; 
▼111.73, 134; Iz. 16. 

Skyer lenteneea. Iv. 196. 

Skyouuigaage, zil. 18. 

Slaughter-hooae, y\, 18. 

BUre-drlrera, theoretioJH. 66. 

BlaTery, zL 120-176; 203-280; 277> 

200; 201-803; abolition, L 206; 

zl. 288 ', Amerloan ehorolwa on, z. 
114 ; inflnaBOO on Amertoaa g ore r n- 
ment, zi. 244; Biblo and, 220; 
eheoking, 288 ; oomfiromlBea, I. 261 ; 
zi. 168, 288; oonaniraoy, 277; In 
Cnba, I. 221 ; deaoribed, zl. 184/; a 
deatltation, 277 ; diaa|i|Maranoe,TliL 
188; bad eoonoiuT, rll. 187; zl. 
280; Kdlnbargh Reriew on, 166, 
280; effeota,M6; In Bttfrland.188; 
enigma of tlio time, 832 ; erlls, Iz. 
178 ; zi. 104, 166, 244, 280 ; we miut 

Set rid of slavery or elae of freo- 
om, 238; proof of Infidelity, tL 
201; makea life a fever, zl. 233; 
laalrtaneo to It a nuraery of oratora, 



▼11. 04; zl. 847; prodaTai7aohol> 
era, z. 236 ; aelilahneai. L 206 ; vlL 
166 ; woman and, zL 847 ; inoonal^ 
tent with the prinolplee on whioh 
the world to bufit, 221 

Blarea, moat be able to defend then- 
aelrea, zl. 171; most men are, vL 
27 ; prloea, z. 61. 

Blave-tnule. 1. 286; UL 04; zL 154, 
188^, IM; ziL270. 

Bleep, a bar belwoea day and day, ▼. 
71 ; ▼UL 268; thoaa only ean aleep 
who do not eara to deep, ▼!!. 174 ; 
of ehildren, zll. 71 ; taina off ooa- 
tnroo of cireiimetanna, z. 14 ; divlno 
oonunnntoa tl ona In, ▼!. 188; en- 
ohenfreai. z. 0; lingan about oar 
nea, 1U740; tbaoondltioa of health, 
▼IIL 285; aBMOMiry of , z. 11 ; life a 
aloe^walkfaig, L 107 ; wltebeiaft, z. 
0. See, «Im, DraaoMi 

Bleeiy hours, vL 8L 

Blovea ooMUiiawt, ▼. 278 1 plenty, zL 
400. 

Bnartneai, Amerloan lore of, zL 212 ; 
zil. 02. 

Bmlto, the foroad onlle la oonpany, 
U.66. 

Smith, Adam, quoted, .jSg. 402 ; zLx*' 



Emith, Captain John, ▼UL 168 ; quoted, 

zlL 100. 
Smith, Srdn^ quoted, ▼. 101, 160, 

180; yijm\m. 266; zlL 91. 
Bnakea, peril of, IL 294; as type of 

Bpfaie,nr. 106; dootrlneof thoanakn, 

▼L 91 ; iz. 78. 
Bbow, a cloak. rilL 140 ; pioperty Uke, 

L 43 ; ahnmd, iz. 200 ; and aunahlno, 

189. 
Snow-ball, of memory, zU. 70. 
Snowdrift, n. 23; iz. 27. 
Snow-flakes, Ul. 106 ; Iz. 179, 287. 
Snow-SiOMi, Tub, iz. 43/; — — o< 

iUusiona, yL 806. 
Snaffle in reUgionvirL 238L 
SooxAL Ana. ▼UL 77-106. 
Bodal barrma, ▼UL 89; gooda. ▼L 

166; machine, 162; order, L 288 ; z. 

184; peeta, ▼L 167; power, eondi- 

tione of , ▼. 8 ; ralatlona, UL 200 ; soi- 

eneo, riU. 108 // z. 201 ; soul, IL 

198; structure, I. 886; uaagss, IL 

148; riLlH. 
Social Oirole, Oonoord, Ifaai., z. 807, 

nUe. 
SoclaUsm, L 860 ; vL 67, 98 ; z. 826/: 
8ocietiea,IU.127;z*96i AsfAasool- 

ations. 
Society, ▼IL 16-20; -^ never ad- 
tt. 82; advantages, L 284; 
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Ul. 110; TiL 218: x. 180; ainu, tL 

SUUi^ bMoi, VIL d7; >W. ' IW ; 
duuiflot, X. 300 ; Chauuln(*t attempt 
at, §2\ : chemlatry of, vtt. 19 ; 

«x cImmmm for u% li. 76 ; tbe need to be 
blottiod with, tIL 16; ooinpoaitlon 
of, ill. 190; in oonaplncv igainst 

■^.manhood of Ita nMmDora, li. 61. 104 ; 
oonatitooDta, L 837; oonvantlonal, 
UL 186; for eonTaraatioo, vii. 214 ; 
boat oordial, 218 ; iatolaraBt of crlt- 
iolam, It. 164; pari of tha Idaa of 
oultura, z. 86: paopla daacand to 
naat, 11. 190, 261 ; rli. 18 ; a dlaap- 

elntatant, II. 101 ; divldaa man. I. 
; dreai, tIU. 87 ; anptv, li. 290 ; 
f aroritaa, IIL 187 ; flna. ▼!. 236 ; flna 
tralta iinflt for, vil. 12; fit found 
arery whera, Tlil. 802 ; no fixity, ilL 
181 : French daflnltlon of, 118 ; nib- 
lect to flta of f ranxy, x. 266 ; frito- 
loua, 111. 86: threatened with pan* 
ulatton, 118 ; la a hoapltal, 264 ; 
Ideal, Tiii. 89 ; an iUuaion, L 828 ; iU. 
191 ; Ti. 296; awlft in Ite kiatlncta, 
178; weloomea bitalleot, Ul. 186; 
afflnity Ite Uw, L 128 ; tIL 19 ; Ufa*a 
▼alue doubled by, tUI. 89; mannera 
aaaodate lu, tI. 166 ; a maaquerade, 
213; aecret mehuichoiy|IUL 266; 
moral power oontrola, L 288 ; x. 66; 
moral aentiment ite baaia, i. 125; 
work of necaaaity, 288, 296; ilL 
118; tII. 215, 231 : made up of par- 
tlalltiea, xl. 862 ; tlie poete* fabuloua 
pietnre of, Ul. 168; poverty of in- 
▼ention, iL 840; a priaon, UL 244 ; 
progreaalTe, xl. 845: r al ati on a, U. 
250/; renoraUon, UL 248; «etreat 

'^from^.L.816r>328; s. 141; foollah 
routine. 109 ; rulera, UL 128 ; ite aan- 
Ity tha balance of a thouaand inaan- 
itlea, 226 ; a aobool, !▼. 84 1 x. 189 ; 

. ahunned la order to he found, 1. 
169, 827 i nioUed by too nneh 
paina, UL 110; Btimuhtting, tIL 
16; aacrat of auoceaa In, Ui. 137; 
hamaaaad in the team of, L 286 ; 
timfaMT and pladnf , vUL 88 ; tlmor> 
oua, fl. 74; troop of thlnkera, ft 
60; triflea, L 141 ; our inexperience 
of true, tU. 121 ; truth-lorer in, 
228: doea not lore ite unmaokera, 
Ti. 206; uaa of, L 160; TiL 16: vul- 
gar, IL 130; tIL 18; a wave, 11. 85 ; 
■aorlAoed to amooth woriuug, L 
800. 

BOOIBTT AMD BOUTDIW, tIL 7-20. 

Boeratea, mlonnderatood, U. 84, 68, 
241. 264 ; UL 123 ; It. 44/, 60, (», 70- 



74, 81, 96, 134, 161, 274 ; tL 940, 247; 
X. *J90 ; xiL 68 ; qttot4fd. It. 134, 
161; vL 263; tU. 66, 181, 286; xiL 
213. 

Bull, actioiia anuudi of , ix. 85 : ridbte 
In, L 201. 

Bolar ^atem, not anxlooa aboot ite 
credit, Ti. 104; haa ite narallel in 
the mental aptiere, vlU. 48, 212. 

Boldlera, tL 72 ; tIL 246/; z. 41. 

BolidaritT, KngUah, r. 86; natnra'a, 
vH. 180. 

BoUdlty. L 818. 

BoUform eye, It. 81. 

Bolitarieat man, x. 61. 

BoUtarinem, vli. 10, 15: xU. 288. 

Bolltude, L 168/; tL 140/; tU. »^ 

15 : ace tenda to, x. 800 ; art of, 

140; in cittoa, L 18; conaent to, 206; 
rlpena deapota, UL 227; fragrant, 
ix. 18 ; faiaulation not, L 168 ; laoaona 
of, It. 200; vL 149; vUL 271, 296; x. 
140; xL 222 ; of nature not ao eoaan- 
tial aa aolUude of habit, L 18; tI. 
160; 254; vliL 272; neceaaity of, L 
60 : 168 ; Ti. 246 ; vU. 12/; populoua, 
L 185; tL 265; tIL 1G2, 168; Pytha- 
foraa on, tL 149; tUI. 271 ; rcTela- 
tlona Ul, IU. 86; tU. 20; the auhol- 
ar*a, L 168; aecret of, xiL 187; and 
aodety, L 160; U. 66; tIL 20; of 
aoul witliout Ood, x. 218 ; treaiiaaa 
not on, 142; Toioaa heard in, IL 51 ; 
xU.75. 

Bolomon, in Peralaa poetry, tUL 228/, 
236; ix.260. 

Bolaticea of health and aplrita, tL 142, 
209; X.211. 

BoLUTioir, Ix. 180-191. 

Bomera, LArd, quoted, t. 247. 

Bomnambuliim, x. 20. 

BoMO ov Natobb, ix. 209-218. 

Boug^ eaaentlato of, tU. 174; tUL 

Bona of poor bmb, tIL 116. 
Bophoelea quoted, UL 78 ; x. 206. 
Bordor, L 79. 

Borrow, religion of, L 209. 8m Orief. 
Boul. natural hiatory of, xli. 8-60 ; 

Cubliahed In act. tL 163 ; tlie actlTe, 
91 ; admirabia, not in our ex- 
perience. It. 65 ; adult in tha infant 
man, U. 262; independent of age, 
262: aU thinga known to, L 212; 
IL 119; UL 231; balanced, i?. 65 ; 
beoomaa, IL 60; biography, tL 208 ; 
and body, aea Body ; not aared iu 
bundlaa, 206; x. 108; child of, UL 
180; oontraated with tha ohurcli, 
L 141 ; drcumacribea all thinga, IL 
266; daoMa of, ir. 136; 



OENSBAL INDEX. 

HI. »V; coiinloriKilH uTSTmik, 
t»t iL Xni kawi iMMonltj, 
U.I3S|dlcuUr, irlll. 3il i dk^uu. 
ILiati dlTlm L lU, 313: 



U. ITS) dnmd br DMy la iw Mi 

*■<■ liiainBaDlgaCl* pomn, ISI i «■■ 

h. tS| Ta Ui ihnaM, H. SW) in. 

Ti. 3»i (bb, 9Si ^HHdtthiH, (U. 

Kit IM «bIimIi dnn Mt, H. t A 

in I bi la^»i«Wldotb,*.MIi 

OBlabtbavnBliUrt^dlbiciU tL 

It, I. U I Uw ■«■ bdlMU It* Wfc 

TLlT0t*li.miMll*tUw,IL3ni 0/f 

nif»d,_LSI»|difa<laHaf (ma wlh 



_. _ 9; irewtta — . 

total, U. 3R, 396; inuiriam of, 
h.^iltklBihtM^itib* fadi 
bn linn, LW; booadUlifabr 
Blulou, TiL IRHi IdMHtf to d 
bidlTlduU, L lot) iBMoiteU*. 



*M ImnrtidilT ; IbouhUod, U. 
3Ni bin, LIZI) iMImlLIUit* 
IMii, CI; WtT, L S&S; BU in 
mAa, 134; muitwtiol, IdU IT; 



nOk* It) swn p^, (U. 30; n(« 

HSU pnnsbcd, i. 134 ; prirW* ud Mn, 

dlTliH, ». 3M i pi !■ m, 

!U;Tna[i>, lei ;f r« Mt| 

ihiH aat rapMt lu H; S) 

ruiilMlDiw, 3^', k at- ii a. 

MW !«■*«>• KOI ! [IL a, L 

ITTi lUdMp, iia. IL I, 1, 

IM; aUiihinntDt u, a at, 

U 81|itabnitjr,IL! to not. 

Ha kiBwMp, III . n- tmr 

danl, L 3n; b MtKKVUoooB- MT| 

mmtaiUca wMt ^ «i« ol fb« 

a>Hta, tUL 3I« ; I. 333 I tlda Ib, Mm, 

XL 18l| kBon DouJiui si Ubh, lfS| 

U. 3BT ; BO tnTaOer, A ; to ba Mil 

traMad, m t dlwuMr of truth, , l«^ 

tats nulTvnil, L lU /. US; IL aalv 

SGI; IIL IS,7S:It.G1;tU. MiTllL Bl| 
■0 ; X. 10^ ^ 1 tb* polntod rt ' 



ITl) tba whok of wUsh o 
tUap m Uh Ibfaihif nirM,3E 
wldar lb« Baea, L Il3; wii 
than tha nridT 143; aiuwan i 
br wnrda, U. KB ; votld Biln 
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BmmrAL Laws, U. 123^ 157. 

Spiritual life, unttuunpled in hiafeoty, 
L 819 

BpirituAlion, falae, Iw, 184; v. 122; 
vL 200:TiL 278} z. 18, 26, 80, 234. 

Bpontanaltv, the eiMooa of life, i. 
161: aiwavB right, iL 64, 182, 806 ; 
iU. 70; tU. 174; tUL 192; zL 806; 
xiL81. 

BportiTMMM of groat, iL 941. 

Bporta, f nomaaonnr of, tL 188i 

Spottod life, iL 278 ; z. 844. 

Bpraguo, Charlea, ouotod, zL 681. 

Spring, olMmiatry, iz. 168 ; oagonMM, 
147 ; in mind at aizty, 26; no ora- 
tor liko, 1C8; tardy, 148; wooda, 
18. iSM May-Day. 

Bpursbolui, z. 818. 

BqueaU of laughter, tUL 86. 

Bqulrreli, iz. 143. 

BtabiUty of tha eoul, iL 297 ; rilL 818. 

Bta81, Madama do, L 108; UL 182; 
It. 274; ▼. 117; tL 144: rii. 225; 
TilL 02 /; quoted, L 49; ▼. 117, 
222;vllL176. 

Stagnation of life, tti. 64. 

BtaTra, iL 825 ; iU. 49 : t. 226 ; iz. 107 

Btamina, want of, zL 206. 

Btan, beguiUng, UL 168; bbMk, wl 
251; bloMiiig, iL 41; eatalogulng 
•tara of the mind, L 101 ; duoon- 
tented. 202; of flowera, 94: fugi- 
tire, Tl. 291 ; inqiiration, L 18 ; new 
dootrinea like rtara whoee light baa 
not Yet reached ua, IL 140^ 820 ; 
one light from alL L 108 ; loTed by, 
iz. 76; of mind, L 101 ; jiaUent, iz. 
277; and phmeta, iL 188; of poeii- 
bili^, L 212; ponetuaL iz. 20O: 
awaken rererenee, L 18; packed 
into rooketa, zll. 9; roae, hia faith 
waa earlier np, iz. 231, 267 ; sclenco- 
baiBlng, iL 64 ; ehower of, tU. 124 ; 
ailent song of, L 124 ; all aky and 
no, ziL 42 ; amile, L 13 ; atoop down, 
lii. 169 ; itrangera to, iz. 123 ; 
tanntby myitery, 25; of thought, 
tt. 205, 801 : TiL 236; hitch wagon 
to, 83/; with aone men we walk 
among the atara, TiiL 83. 

BUte,.jiot. Kboiighttl, JU. 191j baaia, 

' )89j^/;z.7l2:zi. 104; bunding, 

iz. 230; corrupt, liL 199; guidanoe 

of, zl. 424 : object, iU. 200 ; z. 93 : a 

lueatlon, iy. 161 ; wiae man ia, ilL 

Bmtea of mhid, rotation of, iv. 168. 
Bfcateamen, republican, UL 189; 

Btatl8tlca,iT. 106; ri. 21. 

Btatue, U. 833, 840; of punk, tL 188 ; 



haa no tongue. 168; viL 126; nuui> 

nera of, vliL 86. 
Statute, an immoral atatuto void, zL 

246. 
Stay at home In nUnd, tIU. 97. 
Btealbig, who doea not itealY UL 80. 
Steam,! 19; ▼. 95, 165/'; 1(3; tL 37, 

84. 86} liL 163; iz. 28; z. 17, 25, 

Bteamahip, U. 843. 
Steel4IUnga, men Uko, UL 218. 
Steele, Richard, quoted, riU. 92. 
Steering and drifting, z. 189. 
Btoffena, Helnrich, quoted, viiL 201. 
Stephenaoii, Oeorge, ri. 118. 
Stick to your own, tL 202 ; liXL 287. 
Stilling, Jung, iU. 102; vL 12. 
Stimulanta uaed by barda, UL 81. 
Stirling, Jamea H., quoted, tiU. 127. 
Stockholder in ain, ii. 236w 
Stoical ptoiinn.LUa 
Stoiciam, UL 179 ; It. 168 ; z. 200, 291, 

800; zii. 96 ; geneaia of, L 820 ; puU 

the goda on their defence, ziL 05 1 

OTery atoic a atoto, IL 84. 
Stomach, a atomach eridence, TiiL 

816; Iv. 168; atoutneaa, or, tL 61; 

zi.200. 
Stonehenga, ▼. 269-876w 
Stonee, conaoioua, iz. 16; rooking- 

atonee, zL 834; broken cannot be 

put together into unity, zlL 40. 
Storiea, lOTe for. tU. 202, 221 ; geneaia 

of, TiU. 178, 178. 
Btowe, Harriet Beecher, tIL 270. 
Stralford, Earl of, rule aa to reading, 

TiU. 176. 
Straight Unea, no, tU. 178. 
Btrangera, 184/, 817 ; UL 65 ; tL 86. 
Strawberriea loae iUTor In garden- 

beda, U. 227. 
Stream of power and wiadom, iL 188 ; 

zi. 167; zU. 16. 
Stroeto, 1. 65; tL 296 ; z. 139 ; zU. 66 ; 

language of, force, tUL 121. 
Strength, U. 68, 118; tL 60, 182; Joy 

indkatea, 260; tU. 267; z. 71; de- 

penda on moral element, 186; zU. 

60, 67, 267; we are atrong by bor- 

rowing the might of the elementa, 

tU.32. 
Strikea, It. 222. 
Study, Tictima of. It. 149. 
Stupidity, a aaTlng, t. 134. 
Sturleeon, Snorro, t. 60 ; tIL 197. 
Style, betrayik tUL 80. 
Styz of ezperience, z. 240, 461. 
Subiectireneaa, Ui. H; la biteUectnal 

aelllahneaa, zll. 180. 
Subject, your aubject mnat appear the 

flower of the world, tUL 87. 
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0abniBB, mnnliif of , tL 3S, 91& 

It. IlJ)irl.BB,TX,ilX),lIi,l»,3ei! 

ttodotif, I. ITt) htm t^wmU of, 
■. »i IB. Hi tL Ml wuim op id 
fiAiins, K. 6D j foTBTBT rood, U- Va ! 
MolMrT o(, tU. >n I vulla of, I. ITS, 
Kit UmiAt w *ni7 rlfht ilaii, 
V, lOS, 1741 <L IMi MlI-(TWt Um 
^\flrM Mont ol, Til. IHl li In Ih* 
k, nonB wMI !• nid ol ItfTL 




I* kr, lU. 1«) net tmabMS 
VMM ol nn, n. 9M : baUv DHlbo] 
tha Hw wU, L 141. 
tBwIuv oon of drlUuUoii, tH. in; 



llT oMm- 
H4 ) iL SIS. «H, 

■d n^hi ol, U. 



■owM, L Sa, 3D4 j HL isr, I H I 

tH. Ml aDBtoi, Till. I7«. 
~ iMiH, ULSS; tLKO/. 



BC, L IIO, ISTi X. rati lU. 
BapofluHlH, bamtr the porntka of, 

ilLWj] Ti,in9. 



a prof on Uh loel 

■t/oi, liLan;>iLlii tulkbi > 
M^ H, 101, ni 

,m,i.isi-n4i — m 



I. IW, im! 

•ta lec olnh, tI. 



■orfHML n Uto unld, IIL «!, mi tL 

3ffr, St4i Til. I1B, 3T«) b. mi c 

ISitlB; iILIUl 
BBrmlm kin falaa, L n 
8aiTrrlM,llfo>HTJi*ol,ILni; UL 

rf/; U. 1B3. 
SDun Cou)^ li. BO. 
BnapkikHi, va loipoet what wo oo^ 

B&To>in,Tt.9ll:iJl.MB. 

sll^bh paoolo, Till. HL 

BnnnoH, KMUirm, It. »-U»; Ix. 

l»; ■dcsU.tU. 13; tU. SHi 

udOhul«XIL, TIL nil BHdod 




„ . Ltnd of ._ 

lellH^ Ml ; knovMc* ud pne- 
lleB,Lllli BiiUM0BhT0[III*,tl3| 
■nd PtiKo, fr. n, K; pnnohtDg, 
li. 9H| pnpHum, TtO. 19D; »• 
(om Id phUoaoiiliT, SIi onloTOal 
ruK L U0| -bAj dlffoMDOH, It. 
118 i iooowl ^U, tUL SI 1 ; iMt, d. 
S47| ••«, MB; «a HUtatL tIL 
111 tctUnrltf^ n 



7D,_I4«. 
Brnbolum 



: IL nOi III. 

i), »B,71ii.' 
■Tinbol tbo 



S40 

m I tS. U 1 ilL 11 ; In BMnku 
'-— "~ to Uilnn, U. KH. 

i>a, U. T7, HE; UL 
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Zjnvmaj, btm, U. f7, HE; UL 7S, 
134: ^ Itt, ^Oi; Hint of KKkd 
•uaoaa, 137 j It. \i. 111 ; vU. 18, 18, 

383 1 Tiu. sn j I. iM, an ; iL in i 

-ilL ID, ». 



SjMsm, B«d ol, tL 
UO. 

lUHa, foUH, X. M; mnMn, tHL 
■6,BT; ntnKieU ■t.TlLmiT^' 
pe»,i. JOittlk, lil. IW. 

TmHw quoud, T. Bl, K), 15, n. 

TMt,*ia.9I. 

TKtIa, MnpotenX L 111. 

Tdmt, taiaaU, uWacnerUHd aa, 
i.18;»Mn,U.1H| ■tttnaipCDM 
o( duwttr, SMi *L W jL SCO ; 



UBj douBimia 

ntnsTuL M| iiaaimi,'M."W\ 
tmaoAMim U. M\ dnatel, -A. 
U| draoMd b, I. MiiHhku 
■ma, 10. sot I MtrlUlin, 9M : (ipn*- 
rion pv* tM 0^ ice: ud nuliH, L 
ll»lli;l(Bi >.HS,iaB,nOi jnur 
CUtUttarUMI ■lutiHr'h IL SI j for 
■nil iiiimM. L 3H: talMrritj dmifi, 
tL »S I wd «bM1 htanip-ai^H. 
m ; Utaru* Mwt ■ rootLful aBu- 

•arloba tka asmBaBlU ot utkoi, 
HB) puU*W*, Ir. an; iimmpUm 
Mbmu, tU. nil pop«lB (d«, U. 
nil Hxmtf ud BUtuik brin out, 
tL 90 i pnotliid Uu, tUL 3>I I ror 
prl**U mlt, x. M) ; nniaiit (ot. It. 
iSI; wsilAiM to, xfl. Ml Hkolu 
•Mi% L l(»i ud HUlbUltT, tU. 
XIS; dmivtty h>^ o(, tlL a,S8; 
WWUl, lU. 60 jniHd, ilL W ; np^- 
niotui, I. nTi lor Ulnt'i ■■■«, 
tUL S»t Mnputkn, i. IM; aa 

■nitt wbdom, It. 10) ; Tilna, d. 

w : tU. na : nwiig admin, tl sit. 

TaUcHiB, mD*, U. £b ; quoUd, tUI. 

BB/. 
Tallmaiia, b. IS, 01 ) i. l^ IM ) iL 

ITl 
Talk aod talkan, 10.70, m/,aia| 

UniaC hu Tictonr, tUL W. 
lUIorraiid, tK. m; qinUd, 1*. IH | 

T. nil AsUjTllLU. 
Tklma,TLlM. 
T»naiUiM, vHL 104, IBS. 

TuiuiuL a. IB 1 tu. inr. 

Tariff, al noni Tahwa, H. 101, 1U| 



>', tBllnantai 
>,il.!l«/;il.31 



Taaka, aa duUaa, U. 74i UL »ij tL 

■Oil tIL KOi IHe-BH 

IBIJBJi 



'Pratarrar^ vi 

TuaoTiLnS, 

Taata a aanaBal aniraektlia <rf 

baaat]>, 1. W i UL 1, 1» ; ai. 343 1 xtt. 

11& 
Tl swat nwiniHlT 

Ul.SMiEiifllak, 



Tuapar, oaatul dalact of, tt. lUi 
BantnHiInt add, I. ao. 

Tuspanaaat, tba win on wbkfa tka 
bMda at* atniK, Hi. 41, Bt-ff) i 
*. B4, 130, tL iE,BS, Tt,131|TlL 

aieO/.TllL li| L «, TS; IL 
/,- naUta tka iBaraidia at 
pala, ilL 170. 
Tanpannaa, naan aad barato, U. 

33f:iu.^3:t. iai!i.iN. 

THapanta aona, tU. 30 1 i. ITl i ol 

oubdnc, uTiB. 
nii>phi,atkoa|lit Ukaa, ILimt It. 
1S4 ; In tha kaart, tL IM, OO. 

wa pin tba atni«th 

Ddmanta, Tafalabla aod 

ctlou aebo, L 4(1 1 tU. 37 i 

d, XaKipbin'i, HL tOa 
dgaslfnat mbd, t. M| 

IMwdaa, Dst daada bat, 1. 30B, nOi 

•tmntat, AITnd, *. Ml/, M>| lU, 
Wff; quntad, iL Mli ill. 900. 

Taiua, tka atr« pcraaat, JIL SO. 

TanU or Ufa, IL IW, 171, 311 1 II 
lM)til.U4. 

tauoHBa, la. no/ 



axssBAZ nrosz. 



ttnet alnta Um 



mot AMm Um ani ot mlad and 
l><iut,iFlL M4; id. 3H. Bm,mlK, 




61, Mi. 

or, TlL^lMt Hit- 



.jut; _ 

TkMlatT, I. n, 100, lis. It^ SU^ 
mam ImM« Umui tMt UmoIdd, 

oli Mfa al ptotMBS tir *' 

■nfiHHkLlLUai 




Ikinkin iid thhikiiif, I, IIS, 100 ; U. 
IM, WO, SMi ULT;, X; t. lilt 
tI. !D, 114 I X. Ml. Bm, mim, 

Ibbil pwlf In goBTanUoB, U. XO. 
TUrd fOMD pluil, H* of >^ >1- 



TilLltJili. ttiqwUd, LOO, n. 



U SlSi ODdlUoiw, tU. sit, 3Mi 
antral, hTiM ; iU. « ; flMB 



BAtnn, tm tmder N«(iin ; dohi of, 
I. KI 1 Uft Oljumu, 1. iM 1 pi la 
prUn, Tfl. SIT; li Tflnt.poMHU, 
tlm w* than, xlL 40} powtr, tI. 
4S:l7S,33e7MI; iL mi pwtt- 
Id, ill.tliprlBU,iLliei OL K; 
prodnwUoa, odDdHkot of, H. 3l3i 
tL Hi^Mun rnCmid tha Mion 

I. tS> : ri. IT* I ill km pimrt* 
II IL Mi It. iM; iini««ltT Ihh 
lU root In • thoatSt, L 333l tU. 
nV: tUI. 3S8 1 pnTooiriioD, rIL 311 1 



ralrametlT*, ilL 10 i pnmrlatia 
rllL 47 1 ■BflaDoj, 54 1 In HTuOt 
tHL »| Hlf-rabUaUiv. it IN | 
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A. X, 179; 
wMur no tiUn, tI. 806 ; •ky-UBgiMcei 
xU. 18; BO MlltaK7i 19; beyoiid 
■oul't iMoh, TlU. 200; •oiaroe, 
U. 202; TMt qiMM In, zU. 206; 
fuglUTO nnrklM, 48; wfmk your 
own. U. it/; Titt. 92; Kook In, 
z. To; mooMiion Uluaory, vL 802: 
nuut Mtenporadwith alfaetton and 
pnetioo, TiL 213 ; a awoid. z. 188 ; 
thraad on which all ihinga nro 
■trong, It. 102; sU. 188; out of 
tlmo, U. 2S0: twUighU of, z. 24; 
▼altto, ziL 87 ; Toraooi, rilL 18 ; 
waited on, L 280; walk and ipoak, 
9fi0; oCbor wanta oomo from want 
of tiioiightB,2aa; andwUl,28, 71; 
II. 806; alwava dothoa ItaaU with 
worda, riU. 87 ; xiL 67 ; nila world, 
IIL 207 ; TiU. 24, 217 ; Z.88; WTit«r*a 
grMp,TllL87. 

Throat, raf roihmoBt of, L 146 ; moM 
f onnidablo than tho atroko, tIL 
280. 

TBsBMHnr, iz. 180-188. 

Thrift, truo, tL 124; low, rIL 106. 
See, aUo, ■oonoinjr. Frugality. 

Thu^ydidoa quotod. Til. 74 ; x. 208. 

Tldeo, mado to do our work, tU. 82, 
46: of thought, z. 131, 211; zi. 

Tlaa,hiiniaB, IL 106, 204; moral, tL 

TlnuMia, It. 44. 

Time, for allalra and for thought, iL 
296; UL 44, 86 ; It. 26 ; anlmab hare 
no taloa for, z. 102 ; oonaolor, ziL 
209; ohild of otoml^, L 278; tU. 
176; diadpatoa the angnhuitj of 
facta, U. 14; finder, ^ 811; of 
force to be huabanded, tUL 276 : In- 
▼erae meaaure of inteUeet, IL 286; 
kllUng, z. 182; laws, U. 216; men- 
anro ipiritnal, not mechanical, tIL 
170 ; omniedent, 811 ; naftiire*a mea* 
Bure of, lii. 44; poetry ihowi no 
mark of, I. 96; polaon, tU. 800; 
▼alueof iMveent, 106; problem of, 
tUL 214 ; prollflo, z. 132 ; reformer, 
T. 109 ; alwaya time to do right, rtii. 
86; riTor o^ iU. 10; alit and ped- 
dled, IL 218; iT. 26; and apace. L 
61, 70; phT«k>loglcal oolora which 
the eye makea. \L 67 ; painful king- 
dom, 103 ; fugitlTe, 267 ; aliould be 
tried, zil. 268 ; Inverae meaaure of 
force of MNil, IL 286 ; la the distribu- 
tion of wliolea Into leriea, tL 802. 

TImelineei, IL 216 ; vL 86 ; tIIL 83. 

Tom, Tm Imnrnm oh, L 216-276 ; 
109 i vi. 9, 421. 



Timidity, tIL 248 ; mark of wNog, H. 

106. 
TImeoleon, IL 127 ; zIL 169. 
Tin pans. Homer and MUton may bOi 

tIiL 09. 
TImo, Prince, tL 270. 
TIthonua, riL 302. 
TlUea, Bngliah, t. 189. 
Trmouas, Toh Iz. 200-208; L 

168. 
Tobacco, IIL 81; tL801; TiL84,800t 

U.80;z.240;zi. 164. 
Tto-day, all-fanportanoe of Inaight fanto, 

L 110, 166 ; king in diMguim, 266 ; III. 

61, 68; TiL 106/; tUL 268: x. 871 ; 

zL418,420;zlL81. 6m, oiio. Day, 



TWl. TlU. 294; Iz. 61 ; zL 428. iSm, 
offo, Labor, Work. 

To-morrow, power of, IL 216, 286, 
296 ; Till. 269; z. 871. 

Tonnie, It. 47 ; tL 63 ; tIL 74 ; tUL 
216;£k. 274; zU. 143,176. 

Tonica, beat, tIL 213; tUL 200. 

Tooke, Home, quoted, tL 268; tUL 
29& 

Toola, tL 86, 79, 88, 186; tIL 161, 
166 ; z. 146; xlL 70; run away with 
the man, L 199; tIL 167. 

Torch, man a torch borne In the wind, 
X.202. 

Tbnid sone, animated, Ix. 89. 

Touamfait L*OoTerture, IIL 94 ; x. 61 1 
xl. 172. 

Town-lnerualed ephera, Ix. 68. 

Town-meetlnga, tIL 246 ; tIU. 100, 118 ; 
xi. 60, 410 : adTantagea of, tL 142 ; 
xl. 46, 60, 409. 

Towna naTo their expianatlen each in 
■ome man, tL 46 ; u. 49. See, oIm, 
Oitlea, Oountry. 

Tbya, inatmctlTe, UL 178 : tL 48, 297, 
»l;Ttt.l21, l66:Tm.]44. 

Trade, aellbh, L 220/*/ UL 244; It. 
146 1 801, 867/; euitom of, doea not 
excniie, U. 188 ; not Intrlnalcally un- 
fit, UL 02; T. 86 ; educatiTO, tI. 104, 
107 :. the g rea t ee t meUorator of the 
-world, TiL' 169 ^ Iz: 28 ; z. 128; zL 
163, 184, 418/; poto nwn In falae 
relationa to each other, UL 244 ; a 
conatant teaching of the lawa of 
matter and of mind, z. 128. 

Tradition, L 139; ir. 187; t. 66; z. 
116, 191, 209; xL 268. 



Tragedy, tn 
111.69; It. 



transltoriueaa the 



176;TiL14/. 



TkAoic, Thv, xii. 260-271 

Trancea, U. 264; It. 96. 8ee, «Im, 

under Swedenboig. 
TvanqulUity, marii of gwattiem, L 48 ; 
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▼iL 114, 131, 203; tHL 88; z. 6S, 
163 ; xiL 907, 2U0. 

TnuaaetadMMf la poetrj, tIIL 7<^ 
76* 

TnuwoMidrataUmii, L M8 ; IL 394 ; z. 
823. See below. 

TBAmanroBiiTAUR, Tbb, i. 809-830). 

TnuMferenoa of f oroea, x. 78. 

TmiaflffiintfcNi, B«plMMl*a, L 837 ; of 
thinga* tUL 2l 

TnuMfonnalioiM^ U. 89 ; ▼. 64 ; tUL 
IL 

TranaitioD, power raddei In, il. 00, 
171 ; lU. 87, 08 ; tL 71,2n ; tU. 178; 
Titt. 274 ; xli. 64/. 

T^uunLATiom, Ix. 244-260. 

Tnuulations, benoflt, tU. 194/. 

TraoaUtor, phlloaophor a, U. 321. 

TraoBroimtioD of toals, 11. 86 ; !▼. 94, 
120, l&;TUi. 308. 

Tnumnltaloii of qnalltioa, z. 37. 

TnnaparsBoy of body, tL 170, 273; 
zLf7X 

TrmToUen, li. 273 ; r. 129 ; tIU. 279. 

TroToUlaf, 1. 104 ; baneati. IL 79; ilL 
81 ; ItTiO i T. 8 ; tL 1397203. 

Trees : thrifty, grow In nito of Might, 
tL 61 ; growth, tIL m; Is. 382; xlL 
38, 39, 80. See, af«e, F o r ee te , 
Grorea, Wooda. 

Trimmera, t. 120l 

Trlniij, u. 22. 

Trinity of beeuty, troth, and goodneaBi 
L88d; TiL69. 

Trolla, ▼. 77, 181. 

TTopoa, ilL 83/*; tI. 307; tII. 89; tUL 
17, 20. See, alto. Bymbola. 

Tfopioa.U.214; ▼111. Ha 

True, tno, heartlewwieaa of, 1. XVi, 

Tniat, 1. 106; IL 374, 278; vL 202; z. 
187; thvaelf, IL 49; tniat men and 
they will be troe to ypo, 223. 

Truth, abeolnto, ▼!. 197; abatraet, I. 
10 ; lL;804, 309 ; moat be acted umo, 
L 211: adorer of. It. 276; tL 290; 
amnelienalon of, L 10, 70, 166; IL 
264 ; zJL 30 ; baala of arlatoeraey, z. 
43; the only armor, tL 219; unity 
with bean^ L 69; the ■wnmlt of 
being, ilL w; ^ynuinlxeo over the 
body, 11. 148 ; oentre and droumf er- 
enoe, rUL 210 ; root of oharacter,TL 
306 ; oondlUons of right perception, 
L 126, 211; tL 84, 114; needa no 
oonllrmatlon from erenta. IlL 96; 
men of the world Taloe It for ita 
oonvenienoe, z. 166: reception of, 
balanoed by denial, 1. 286 ; all men 
unwillingly deprlTod of, IlL 267; the 
maroh for, derided, 1. 178 ; glad to 



die for, iz. 343; z. 96,188 



i; giao CO 
; aiaoeriH 



ment of, L 311; IL 363; dUtorted 
l^faateolng on a alnale aspeot,816; 
draws to troth, tUL 311 ; eeo ma leae 
to realde in the eloqiient, IL 810; 
Xngllah,T. 114-123; eaaeaoe, zU. 84; 
oonTeya a hint of eternity, tII. 96, 
889; ezpaada us to Ita dimenalona, 
hr. 176; tL 80; does not taroWo 
abiUty to ezpraea it, lU. 181 ; ezprea- 
slon of, oomes from dear peroeptkm, 
tIIL 37 ; we are learnlns not to fear 
It, z. 304; Arm ground, 171 ; pre- 
ferred to flattery. IlL 360 ; allowed 
with friends, IL 193 ; tL 184 ; badge 
of gentleman, ▼. 116 ; German ref- 
erenoe to. It. 367; give me, Iz. 122; 
not dirorced frmn goodneaa, L 210 ; 
Hi. 308; It. 126; anawera to grarl- 
tation, tUL 210 ; alone makea great, 
iL 163 ; z. 268 ; handaomer than af- 
fectation of lore, U. 63 ; humility the 
aTonne to, z. 179 ; immortal, IL 306 : 
laws of Imparting, z. 101 ; not hurt 
by our fdl from it, 189 ; not to be 
labelled with any one*s name, IL 
361 ; lanten for other ftiots, 810; 
life ia union with truth gives poetio 



spseoh, TlU. 69; loire of, UL 369, 
964 ; niMnetiam of , zL 884 ; makes 
man, z. 187; erery man a lorer of, 
HL 363 ; no monopoly, II. 301 ; IlL 
181 ; Till. 188, 396; z. 99 ; nature 
helps, L 133 ; tL 310 ; In new dress, 
tUL 18 ; new supersedes old. IL 390 ; 
not obsolete, tIL 69 ; offered to all, 
IL 818; aU things ita organs, 147; 
may be qioken hi poetry, not in 
proee, vIlL 64 ; policy enongli, L 177; 
power, t1. 310 ; prayer a stndy of, L 
77; In the oommonpbioeB of preach- 
faig, 137; a preeerrer, tUL 169, 323; 
moat preTsil, zl. 190 ; not shut up 
In propodtlons, IlL 233 ; ezpresses 
rdation that holds true throil^hout 
mature, L 49 ; z. 181 ; not recelTod 
at second-hand, L 126; the attempt 
to report, IL 907; screens against, 
ilL 182 ; the rich can aneak, riL 137; 
searoh for, endless, IL 296, 319: IlL 
233, 286; z. 183; serrice. Iz. 106; 
zl. 199 ; all on the dde of, tL 193 ; 
z. 266 : sides, L 60 ; too dmple for 
US, z. 109, 227; speaking, L 138 ; II. 
73, 346; ▼!. 166, 186; zC378; spirit 
wooa us, L 311 ; starlit deeerts, 179; 
a statement for ererr one, tL 198 ; 
▼IL 91: summit of being, HL 96; 
tart, zL 271 ; tranaiation. 310 : un- 
hurt by treachery, z. 18b ; unlrer- 
ml, 11. 180 ; z. 06 ; who l eeo m e, It. 
68: worship, IL 818. 
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Tubi^Tfll. 280,942. 

TuiUoot, IL 164. 

Turgot quoted, L 60. 

Turb, tL 11. 

Turneri J. II. W., dMcribed, ▼. 131. 

TurtlM, the Uuxighto of • turtlo an 

turtlM, zU. 60. 
Two oumot so ahmart, H. 940. 
Two-Vmo, tu. 233L 
Twoahooi, TiL 103. 
Tyburaof Jews, m. 111. 
T>ler, John, tU. 14. 
TyMS, U. 08; Tlii. 178; the metMlel 

the sype of •pliituel^. 10. 
lymmy, of genina, il. 831 ; UL 40, 228 ; 

of the preeent, 164; tUI. 12. 

UgUiMM, ilL 28; tL 284; TiiL 164. 
UlyaMa, rU. 73 ; x. 46. 
UmbreUM, ▼. 104, 241 ; tL 146. 



Unattehieble, the, U. 281. 

Unbu-nba>]e, truth, i. 1G6. 

Unbelief, our torment. I. 268 ; It. 173 1 
ages of, mean, x. 10b, 204, 212. 

Unoles and MinU, sU. 261. 

Uiieontlnrated deep, Ix. 68. 

Uufleratanding, L 42, 270 ; tL 68 ; tIL 
216. &ee^ tuBOf Reaeon. 

tJuduntaudiiig othere, iL 138, 286 ; iU. 
236; lr.47. 

Undentatement, rhetorie of, z. 164. 

Undertaker'a aecreta. x. 26. 

Undolatlon, prindple of, L 00; iL 
300. 

Unf rieodlineas, IL 228. 

Ungrateful snaoe, tt. 206. 

UnhandieUea MTage. L 100. 

Unhappineea, onproduotiTe, U. 890. 

Unlforialtj, neat and aafe, x. 137. 

Unifyhig initlnct, I. 87. 

Union, haa no baals but the good pleae> 
ure of the majority, 1. 368 ; ix. 170 ; 
xi. 162. 216/, 246, 248, 286; perfect 
onlywben the uniten are laolated, 
iiLm i9ee, oijo. United States. 

Unitarianism, i. 320 ; ix. 123 ; x. 112 ; 
xL 22, 116; the pale negations of, 
196,377. 

United States, tMk war hi, ▼. 22; 
▼U. 246;VilL 113, 130, 107; x. 246; 
xL 101-128, 276-322; oonatitation, 
210, 421; demooraoy, Ti. 68; xL 
408; disunion, 247; eloqweaee, tUL 
128 ; freedom, ix. 173 ; gorem- 
ment, xL 256, 411 ; prosperity, tUL 
107. 

Unite of sodety, L 86, 114 ; ir. 110/. 

Umitt, Ix. 230; of man, L 100; iL 

262; UL 70, 221, 200; tL 47; of 
mind, iL 200 ; xiL 184 ; of natur^ L 
48, 71, 77; iv. 48// ▼. 226; tL 80; 




212; xlL 13; of aoei. 
thought and morals in 
nature, x. 178; of the 
world, tL 60, 290; xiL 68. 

UniTeraaliat, erery man a, UL 234. 

UniTeraaiity, iv. 108, 107; ▼. 228/, 
232;xU.60. 

UniTeraals, soienoe of. L 196; iiL 288. 

Unirerae, allTe, IL 09 ; we need not 
assist, IIL 200 ; beauty ite creator, L 
30; UL 13; neat of boxea, tIU. 316 ; 
bride of soul, UL 78; ite children, 
12 ; wears our odor, 80 ; conversa- 
tion giTce gUmpses of, tL 268 ; end, 
82 ; our expectations of, UL 64 ; im- 
BMoisity, L 46; property of every 
Individual, 26; law, x. 27; man's 
part hi, L 0: UL 30; x. 131 ; of na- 
ture and soul, L 10 ; Newton on,viiL 
213 ; reprasented In each particle, 
U. 06, W; paths hi. xiL 88; moral 
ssntiment converte into a personal- 
ity. It. 98 ; a pound, UL 06 ; prayer 
to, L 327; prophetic, tUL 212 ; pro- 
teote itseU by pnbUcity, tL 214 ; ite 
simplicity not that of a machine, IL 
131 ; the extemisatlon of tlie soul, 
UL 10 ; holds msn to bis task, tL 11, 
228; unhurt, IL 126,132. 

UnlTerslUes, UL 940 ; t. 208 /*; tL 
160; xL »7. 

Uttlust, happiness of, xi. 225. 

Unknown, the fear of remaining, iL 
140; search for the, It. 64. 

Unpopularity, penalty, IL 246. 

Unprmcided men, boasted perfom- 
ances of, x. 244. 

UnproduotiTe dassee, tL 262. 

Unpunctuallty, disoomforta, U. 918. 

Unrelated, no man Is, tIU. 286. 

Unsaid, soul known by what la left 
unsaid, U. 901. 

Unseen, we reason from the ssen to 
the iinsfwm, U. 130; tUL 320; x. 
800. 

Unsettled, hope fc? him who Is, IL 
207/ 

Uranus, fable, L 280. 

UuBL, ix. 21-23. 

Usage, drowafaiess of, itt. 945. 

Use, tlie heslth and rlrtne of all b*> 
faigs, L 47; tL 120, 281, 274; tU. 
2tt7z-tt; ZL423. 8etbei9V, 

Useful, the, not detached from the 
beautiful, U. 341; UL 167; tL 90, 
162, 270 ; Till. 301 ; xL 223. 

Usnal, to be wondered at, UL 270. 

UUUty, IL 210/; UL 11 ; KiiglUh pas- 
sion for, V. n, 286; x. 68, 234. 

Utterance, difference In the power o^ 
▼UL286. 
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nnoliln nlni 

Vuliw, L 4T I tL IH I of ■ du, t11 

Tun, Sir Hurj, L KL 

Taultj, dMinr Itmb, IU. lOti tfm 

TuktT, eudiul fHt of, tr. i», 61. 
Vtnlbtmm na Xbm quoMd, l 1M 

lUMlS. 
Tui^, irf Uwdnr, L US I of riillu- 

UuoCT, U^Rr ■-•'-- 

lIS,ltI, 
VHtaUaofHMl^ 



T*Mjrl qaoui, 
IIS, Itl, m 



VnUdiuitloD, jutmlaBt, liL ST. 

VuTni».«.qll.M,x.M. 

TadH, tUT 3M I <i- 1Q> 1 L 13 j notoil, 

I*. W /,' Til. 3W. 
Tantadim, tUI. U7 I ownlt nlstloa 

A mmn nd TofolabU, L IS i U. IIB | 

III. W. 
TafalclH of tmtlu dontent to 1m, L 

3a>: Tin. n. 

TflfalonUr, bhfnkn only, ILI. 37. 
TmentHn iHTar dbt out, I. 1» ; i. 

Iiad tninc. I. yJO. 
TnaUu UnTollar la la|lud qootod, 

Tiiila^ V. li 

TenH.itin; li.91; lDiirt,U.HO. 
TttMlIlM narUgn, L IH. 
Tma uid TinB-iiukiBf, It. 20S ; tIJI. 
a,IMLIIS,B8,IUiki.lB»,in. Bm, 

TaitBlai, pomr of (rowtb. tL Id 
Tflnnoel, Amortto, *. 14A. 
■■ TtMigM al Oiwtioa," il. B32. 
TaatTT of Tarba and taita In Smdan- 

TlaCEatnra Itiall, U. K, 111, ISO i tha 

nlnttTl. S9, M^JW: w* anlba 



•ndkataa, tL 111; peopla vlih to 
ba BTBd boB Uw BbohM of Ihelr 
rioM, Dot fron (htlt ikM, IU. N : 
popolH' aOowiBsa of, tL SnSi 
TlU. a*) I. IU I (ood HbMa, ilL 



TlctorT, iL BG, gO,lli; I. 139,311 1 

TL7ie,2iM,tst! TjLsni, nil hil 

BO lis, 114 i ll. in i K. 131| d. 117. 



Tlior, Iwon of, Ul. T4; It. BCi TL 

IH', oonMlouLTl.lM. 
VWar, FuUm lb, >i »l. 
TllUn, tka ibUhUc, iIL IM. 
VIUhoii, «• an, IU.ni "LU) tIL 

TlouA, Nbla Ilka aa old, tLIL 171. 
TIrail, U. IU ; qnotod, tI tf } tU. 

Dnlwritj of, kd- 



diaou; II. MO; ai aioeotioM, (14 ) 
■mn Owl, a»j tool of, tL KIT | 
•aianUat to Inadsn, t. BT | lanlna 
Id, dll. ail I |00|Tuhl«l, L KG | 
loTcd for Ita iiKO, It, Mj (reat- 



raClon, tt| foldaa ktf, I, 
bifbart alnji agalut lar- 

x.IT{ Do'somaillj < 



Dm paitworki bi Iho enaant aBtloii, 
eOi DO paKt^to, ift; Dot K pan- 
•DM, Ml Dot plaomBeal, 10. BW i 
•saroo of pome, U. Ill | pdiaa, >. 

ei I BrDmaloB, 0. 193 ; aaaeno* «I 

101 : oc^DddtDca with adaDoa, I*. 

III.' tS; agpantH Iron, thg aUta, 

»»: lUCi not ■ ■tniMle, U. 12T, 
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87 ; iilaiM It tirMt tootety, Iz. 801 ; 

not taught, It. <J0; Mibiect to no 

tax, U. 118{ totters, i. 834; wo do 

not woor oat ▼irtue, iL 63. 
Vbhna, !▼. 61, 170; rl. 26 ; tU. 106 ; 

TiU. W : quotod, hr. 138. 
Yldina Purana, hr. 60; tIL 906; 

quotod, z. 110. 
Ykbna Buna, tIL 906; qpotod, tL 

224. 
YUiiaUty. dimay afe, rVL 11. 
VUon, wboio b no TUon, the people 

periih, L 179, 188; U. 00 ; iU. 82 ; z. 

241 : ue Tlalooa of good men are 

good, Ti. 806. 
Titn, Tnu Ix. 90/. 
YUte, luTiOl ; limit to, Tlil. 00. 
Yitruviua quoted, i. 48 ; riiL 177. 
YlTlan Oiey, zU. 286. 
Yocahulary of great poets, iL 813 ; UL 

22 ; Ttli. 62 ; Moks as Tocahalarles, 

▼U. 201. 
YooaUon, IL 184; tIL 118, 190. Bm^ 

al»o^ BmpioynMnt, Oooupotion. 
Yolce, English, t. 110; the sweetest 

musle, i. 261 ; ii. 840; viii. 117/*; a 

hoarse Toioe a Idnd of warning, ir. 

138 ; viiL 83 ; ladoz of stata of Biiod, 

11& 
YoUtant stabilities, ir. 164. 
Yoltaire, viU. 182, 800/; z. 110/; 

quoted. It. 81 ; T. 124 ; Ti. 83,244 ; 

xiL 61. 
YounrrAami, iz. 176-182. 
Yortlcsl motion in thoughts, rllL 18. 
Yotary, religion cannot rise aboTO the 

stata of the TOtary, Ti. 106. 
Yoting. i. 241, 828 ; iL 264 ; tL 10, 86, 

237 ; tUL 106 ; you oannotTota down 

grsTitation or morals, zL 228 ; fe- 

msle suffrsge, 860-868, 406. 
Yows, oTory man should sssnme his 

own TOWS, i. 282. 
Yulgar, the, UL 112; tL 290; z. 68; 

ziLl86. 

Wages, L 868 ; tL 990. 
Wagon, hitch to star, tIL 89/. 
Waiting, much of lifo seems, L 888 ; 

iL222. 
WALDBiiiiimr, Iz. 214/. 
WALon, iz. 807/*; TiiL 966; iz. 

146. 
Walz, Tbb, tz. 804. 
Wslking, the art of , tHL 146. 
Wall Street, L 220 ; Ti. 80. 
Waller, Edmund, quoted, Till. 67. 
Walls of the soul, i. 168 ; t. 21. 
Wslpols, Horace, quoted, tL 289; z. 

Walter, John, t. 280i 



Wandering Jew, tUL 822. 

Want, aud Have. iL 80 ; tL 116, 1£8{ 
yU. 118 ; iz. 220. 

Waiito, elegant to haTO few and ssrre 
them oue*s self, L 236 ; man bom to 
have wauta and to satisfy them, tI. 
8S, 01, 262 ; TiL 16, 60, 100, 111, 306. 

Wab,zL 177-201; art of , iL 86; 

attractlTO because It shows rssdi- 
ness to peril life for ito object, 
236, 80O; z. 41 ; zL 183, 188; chUd- 
ish, 183: forwards the cultare of 
man, L kM ; tL 80, 107, 168, 241 ; 
TiU. 102: z. 41, 182, 287. 246, 804; 
zi. 03, 106.801, 820, 806; BngUsh 
in, T. 86. 02 ; foul game, 183 ; gun- 
powder In, zL 897 ; improToments, 
z. 188 ; msn bom to, IL 286 ; 
suite a seml-ciTflixed ooodition, zL 
284 ; the sdTent of elfeto soclsty, 
810; Napoleon on. It. 210. 224; zL 
821 ; nothing new In, It. 286 : oppo- 
siUon to, zL 106 : preparation for 
peace, tL 72; solenoe In, iz. 101; 
eTcrything useful the seat of, UL 
00; antagonised by trade, t. 167; 
ZL184. 

Warren, John 0., z. 821. 

Wasberwoman's maiim, tI. 249. 

Washington, Oeorge, not found in the 
narntiTO of his exploits. iU. 80, 210 : 
Jacobin tired of. It. 31 ; Jcrssys gooa 
enough for, iL 243 ; Landor on, t. 
10/; and linoobi. zL 313; style of 
breeding, tUL 100; safe f^m the 
meanness of politics, IL 948. 

Watches, men Uke, tL 170; tIL 221 ; 
272: TiU. 64. 

Wathu iz. 264 ; drinking, tt. 940 ; 

Ui. » ; finds Ita IotoI, IL130 ; meet* 
ing of, 203 ; pdnt of interest where 
land sjid water meet, L 106 ; mlzinc, 
IL 107 ; relioTes monotony in land- 
scape, Titt. 48 ; powers, ix. 47, 284; 
X. 72. 

WAnwALL, tz. 807. 

WsterTUleOoUege, address al, z. 231^ 
246. 

Watt. James, t. 77, 92, 97, 164, 227 ; 
tL 23, 87, 60. 86 ; tU. 66 ; z. 17, 178; 
quoted. tU. 286. 

WsTSs, onarm of motion, tL 277. 

Weak, CTen^ man seems to himself 
weak, IL 294. 

Wealth, tL 83-128; ta America," 

^. 140; .tUL 88 ; and aristocracy, L 
240 ; without the riclTbesrt, a beff-" 

''gar, tti. 140 ; ends, IL 222 ; ili. 182 ; 

In Engtand, t. 140, 161. 174 ; heelUi 

thel&at wealth, tL 67; tU. 110; 

^tti^er for, UL 182 ; si|ps of know- 



QENESAL LSDEZ. 

nwnH, not od, W. VlcHS*, Johi 
eiofuBltJJI. iUj "■• ■ — 



tllutHOfUBUJll. id 

, *il. in; UridlUlI,' 

III hO:' i«n*ot tM7 DPt «Mnt 

lifU, tUL *; H^du Hsdi m- 
U>, Vt>l tarHtod^ >1t. IH; t«n- 
dmej to dnnrsn Uw i>|ilrit<ua eUa, 

"^ I. SS ; aUnl* u ■ tan lUplH, il. 
Me I Uatol.L 121 ; tw^ of, birilo- 
VHtlo «ll-l»lll|, T<i. 110. 
WMthH, m awBt fin op sua dI, 



Wib, m Ufa, tl. «i,8M 1 tU. leC ISSi 
i.IH)io(aittin,TllL 30) of jutf, 

Wnm, DinK, U. »>! iL KII- 

31Gi JU. 230; It. n, ISO; tL IB, 

««, 1S1 1 tIU. bo, iia, iTi/, an, aoi i 
I. tn, iHj iL ISO, KG, t^iac, 

410iiU.4i,TOiqilsl*d,flL 70. 
Wadiwood »Bd FImhbui, xr. 300. 
Valfht, panond, T. ICIl) t1. ]D. 
Wflhuar, Qnod Duka af, and Goatba, 

tIIL 100 ! qi«4~l. ■>■ liB' 

Till, tncaimo* roi, li. 3tS. 

Vall-dalBi. talant o(, tI. ISB. 

1, tnnqnOlltr la 1 



4. liliTll. _. . 
3, 4GI ) qintad, 
; Til. Ma, 201. 
I, qnotad, tL W, 

. ....... '7*!xl.4ia 

Wait IndlM, XiUKKMnoa n>, it. 

in-lIB. 
Waat Pahit, tL TT ; i. MO. 
W«t-It(BbaiT AaaodaUod, i. IBiff. 



il-lwii,! 



It. STB. 

natiun OB, tUL 10. 
inilK,*L«CiiL21T/. 
WhlB, *• BOtto, IL to, «M. 
Wbtauan, It. stli t. 131 j tII. 301. 
WhUai, bi om ^L M. 
WUitUn, It. 80, ITS i tHL T3. 
ITblMdd, Oaocfa, tIL tl4| iL W, 



lhOB|ht,Tl 



■■oiiwM, IL Wt T 




Uw Bri n B H ot God to Ban, ill. 
U; Oa ooB •ariooa and tir^iAU 
thlna In ■atuta, Tl. H, IBli fna 
amncT, IL 1»i1t. 1(0) tL it, «, 
fil, an I iL 333 1 nd linlntkiB, tL 
H) Bonl aaoliiBat tba UB(loai 



WlllluB ot WjkahaB, t. 31)1. 

WllllaBa, Hahn IL, qoaUd, tU. n 

WUIon, tIIL 14T. 

Wllaoa, John, Till. IBS. 

Wilton Hill, T. 182,300. 

WbidMrtar Gatbadnl, t. 374. 

WlBokalBHan, tL 311 | tB. IM | 
qootad, t1. 1T4. 

WiitD, Sovnt, li. SIO. 

TiBd, aobalutla bi« at , BL 344 ; 
Wabh iDTOoaUoB ol, tUL BO j ob 
Ilka, 373 ill. 304 i nrrUd-budBcl, 
"■ — -ol,TL»4:a — ">■ 



irfBd-haria, I 

rindon-of 
ILKiwald 



L 100 \ jea, oZiB, Harp. 
lIlin>«,L»;]i>lBtar, 
atol,lSB|ol ttaaoal. 



Wlna, budi lora, UL 31 1 bifai ma, 
U. Ill I iB oip ol 1U^ tI. 44 1 asp 
■iBkaa, s. lU ; tenU^, bn. 

alUia, tL lit; mMI «lamaBB», 
I llilM, TUL 71; MBda an 
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froMO, Iz. 201 ; Halls on. tUL 233- 
234 ; inaplraUon, 200 ; for • oer- 
tain rtyte of Uvlng. zl. 406; Lu- 
ther on, It. 147: hIdUen, ix. 1G5; 
which i« muaic, 1 12 : uo roiouroo but 
to take wiuo with hbu, ▼. 210 ; what 
wino and roiai aav, iz. 31 ; aidoreal, 
121 ; fooUbloonof Tine, 146; watora 
foUaa,34. 

WInga, affootiona an, Ttfi. 217 ; boao- 
t7i^ta,IIL 27; tL 230; of time, 
iz. 220. 

Wlukaliiod, Arnold, L 28. 

Winter aoenery, L 24. 

Wladmn, return for aotion, I. 06 ; iL 
214; the dlflerenoe of paraona not 
In wiadom but in art, 310; and 
beanty, !▼. 60 ; cheerf ulueaa of, vi. 
260 ; rlL 288 ; contagion of, iv. 18, 20 ; 
invoWea oounoe, z. 87 ; maak with 
deliffht, iz. 267; each haa enongli, 
zii. 27 ; doea not go with eaae, v7 ; 
Jn private eoonomy^ Uv.221 ; UkB 
eleotricltj, tU. 235 ; ziL ^ ; inf uaed 
into every fcrm, iii. 188; genius 
aheda, L 106; from Qod only, ir. 
60; not without goodneei, L 210; 
liealth, condition of, Wi. 288; of 
huiiuuiltv, 11. 200, mi in life, iii. 
O'i ; and love. iv. 200 ; doea not oou- 
oem itaelf with particular men, viii. 
206 ; the mark of , ia to aee the mi- 
raculotti, L 76 ; liL 70 ; uo monopolv, 
U. 261 ; to know our own, iii. U ; In 
pbie-wooda, 33; oontraated with 
ahrewdneaL IL 114; rian, vU. 288; 
from well-aoing, zL 2X1 ; of world, 
U.270. 

WIm, Gov. Henry A., vIL 280; zL 
263. 

Wise man, makea all wlae, vl. 200 ; not 
always wiae, 01 ; vU7230; zlL 26; 
diacriminatea, L 44 ; end of nature, 
ilL 206: few dare be, L 140; and 
foolUh, 44 ; Ul. 270 ; ean*t be found, 
204 ; haa no personal friends, 207 ; 
Luther said Ood could not do with- 
out, 180; takea much for granted, 
z. 66; intelligence with others, ii. 
130 ; at home everywhere, 70 ; Iz. 
46 ; leavea out the many, ill. 00 ; all 
literature writee his character, iL 
13; haa no needs, Ul. 206; slmns 
novelty, z. IGO ; presence, ill. 207 ; 
Is state. 206; wants to find his 
weak points, Ii. 113. 

Wiaer than we know, ii. OS, 263. 

Wishes ore granted, vi. 40 ; vii. 306 ; z. 
06; ziL 42; and will, vi. 33; vii. 240. 

Wit, adamant aoft to, iz. 66; shaft of 
ApoUo, vilL 166 ; arohiteoture of, L 



167; charter, viii. 107; cheap, vL 
210 : detectoru of, i. 337 ; diffoieuce uf 
ImpressiouaUUc V, viL 270 ; English. 
V. 121 ; eitilcpJea of, ii. 101 ; and 
folly, 00 ; lilte Oreek flie, viii. ICO ; 
humor better tlwu, zi. 877 ; icu- 
oream Instead of, i. 233 ; irresistible, 
viii. 166 ; doea not make ua laugh, 
00; law of water true of wit, zi. 
806 ; Ubrariee overload wit, ii. 88 ; a 
ma^iet for wit, vliL 802 ; men of, 
unavailable, zU. 7 ; and moba, viii. 
143 ; mother, z. 164 ; peacock, iz. 66 ; 
the flneat has Its saidiment| vi. 236; 
makea its own vrelcome, viii. 166. 

Witan quoted, viii. 307 ; zJ. 34. 

Witchcraft, of affecUon, iL 166; of 
curia, vii. 103. 

Wolf, Frederick A., z. 812. 

WoMAM, zi. 836-366; UL 146- 

147; as author, vii. 270; dvillser, 
iL 244 : iU. 146 ; vL 143, 281 : ViL 27 : 
viii. 82; zL 810; clergy addreased 
aa, L 76 ; conscience of people, zL 
240; lawgiver in conversation, vii. 
214; viiL 01/; zL 340; English, v. 
67, 107; fascination, vL 290: of 
fashion, 166; Affure, 284; rourier's 
oitiiiion of, z. 8X1 ; in Uie lioiiio, iii. 
146 ; zi. 343 ; element of iliusiou, vi. 
200 ; impressionable, 47 ; zl. 837 ; iu- 
dez of comiog hour, vL 47 ; zL 337 ; 
hiOueiice, vL 1G6, 281 ; inspiration, 
U. 148, 244; Ul. 140; zL 837; love 
and marriage, IL 174 ; vfL 120 ; more 
personal tluun men, zi. 348 ; poUtloal 
status, UL 146; viiL 198; zL 847; a 
poet, vi. 281 ; riahU, Ui. 146 ; a solv- 
ent, 146; superior, speech d, vUL 
91 ; force of will. vii. £>]. 

Wonder, poetry the daughter of, Iv. 
197 ; ased of science, vii. 162jz. 81. 

Wood, Antony, v. 70,79; vlL 230: z. 
180 ; zU. 164. 

Wood-beU*s peal, tz. 199. 

Wood-life, contrite, U. 80. 

Wooo-Nom, iz. 43-67. 

Woods, aboriginal, L 163; city bov 
in, vIL 281 ; egotism vaniahes in, 1. 
16 ; not forgotten, 37 ; freedom of, 
vIL 146; glad, Iz. 214; tempered 
light, iii. 164 : man a child tai, L 16 ; 
peace, zU. 136 ; plantations of Ood, 
1. 16 ; inspire reason and faith, 16 : 
aelf-similar, iz. 163 ; seem to wait, 
U. 23. See, aUo, Foreats, Treea. 

Woolman, Jolin, zi. ISO. 

Worda, are actions, UL 14 ; air forged 
Into, L 40 ; air>sown, iz. 101 ; awk- 
ward, U. 213; would bleed, iv. 160 ; 
brutee have no, L 60; buUeta, Iv. 
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» In, IH. VX ; ftnit& I 

■ (fmi-m as. 



103; toMM, It. 111! IbBhUod Itdb 
tM nooh hm, je. I6ff ; Ludor*! bar 
bI, III. 311 il»d«d wHh Hf*, I. M I 
UMa of «(«•»•■■ lU. HiBHiJna 
fluloMl.ll. S>9; li. IWi tUI. £, 
BI; matilllo lonw tt prtnltlTt 
•Brd^ H; oIi)mU «• wordi, ill. 
e I ttet tn panuHlsni, ii. 131 ) 
MmnlOB or, I. St I foMll paatrti 
HLID; poweT,Tll.«5inIlcloM»iid 
ttnlea fooMM on, DlL 41 1 ifann, 
nT«h)rt,ll. UO;toHlobtbail», 
li. im I (BokM, BOt nedlwl, H. 113 1 
ttaOjoUUL 3i4i ovtnllwi k HO- 
f»d BAtan, frDvtBg oat of Un Int, 
M) UHiitfil>«l>»**lathadln,TlL 
•I; UbuIt, H. US: tmupomt, 
(H. 1S3; nnniiTT feooiuo of tko 
drtuDM of Uioiiltht bttwMD aiwilkaT 
*wt iMuv, II. 301 1 HirnHii e<, ■ 
•sun* of Innlntlon, illL STB; let 
w Mt ba iMtM ot, *U. 30 1 ttat u* 
Mt vonU,b(it thhtfi* 314. 
Wordnroitk, WIIHiin, t. S1-3T, 3J9- 

3B|iU. iM/'.31ft-31S; iatp- 

to*B MfiortWIon, ilL M ; uuodaM, 
tU. (Mi UDTOprMor of thonhtJL 
tHL m ; hiUt of lin«, T . 1 1^100 1 
oonetoatln, SIS; tAl 1»J; onJ 
D* QalasH, in ', trnt dedin, 57 ; 
xit^TT^lt dlnina^iiMit, T. 
1«1 ; «oa|itlo«l fiaihu, 343; Umb 
to, tUL IW I •nnpli o( rtAt llr- 
Inc, T. nOl tL I4St iHidor on, 
v.^l I ilL 3D3, tlD ; Pu'i neonl- 
k« Talo«,li.30ai iinnt o< nlorm 
In pbOaMph]', Till. G7 1 *Wt to, r. 

31^. STV; qnotad, L 130 ; h. 

tt3,lM, 140j *. 31. lOB, 308, 3r>; 
tLSST; tIL m, 381, 30t; tIU. 31, 

am, 310, 3B0 I X. M, 31T, 388, 
; iH. IS). 
Work, dlnit* of, L 30, ITS, ITS, 33*, 

lM|Tt.n,<ll, 110.3H/,3£l!Tli3I, 
133, IW, 214-177, 303 ; Till, an, 313, 
SMi ti. US; E. 129i xl. SM,433i 
III. 38, 340. ««,iiJh, Lobor. 

Woiu UD Din, til. l4S-in. 

World, «nlar«d bj oar Bodlnf bIIi^ 
Uei, Til. S4; *U onMdbliL SO; 
pToparer ot enoh It hi will, L 39, 
IMitILIM; 3Mi ■ bitUHrroand, 
1.S7; libuntT, 1. !t, a, 111, IIS; 
.- _f. .,. .... ,»^ nm'ttodj, 



ii. ti; III. iia'[ 

■ — •^-"1 yoar oiB, Ii 



s; 111. iiu^ un mu'i oooj, 
. baild joor own, T9 ; llii«I 



dmn, I. W, 3M I for nn*) oihi»- 
tJon, Til. 317; nblnutk, t, 3Si 
■Bptr, IL I40i telonn to eoar- 
I^.TftL 138; I. 861 nlanUtisL 
tIL 173) linn aiiflj toltoalf. It. 
104 ; tU. lea -iiSS : TlU. SOS I Ht Id. 
l>lw4,bMaaU,lll»ilthror|ood, 
I. 93; ■(nurth.ieO) 1b Um kud, 
K. 1B3 1 IwtdltM, ll. 17 ; ituidi oa 
Mmw, I. SD; llliutnllni ot th* 
■Bind, t 130) [nmaHlW, IL 331 1 

awttkBU,L T3| tlO; lllO, 14| 
I lU. 173) 118; I. ISI; ihU»- 
bhUsiI, H. M; tL eo : mill, 81 ; in 
m l ntotm rt, bi ororr OTont, JL 317 1 
331) mlRor id bh, i. 133; Jii«_ 
who ha buibh,tL Hi monl lin- 
pori. It. S3, lid/-, nu Iba BHMid 
Into wtich Kb pound, L SIS 1 bn* 



libh TUi IS; plHtle, I. lOS; pmnin, 
HI. 381 1 ■ pooH, 1*. no, I30i nufh 
>nd mail, tL 11; lit oa ud >t»r, 
L soil SbBdM of ths 0001,80; lU. 
3B 1 Uubor, I. m I ilMida, lU. 31 1 
Torti on UwofbtL I. St 1 tootdiHt, 
tL IS ; Bot tA nbdnod bv tbooiht, 
L IS3i IwvMitL Wi 1.13,83,1331 



lB,8t,f3Si 

i»B«dap,lT.3a3; ■ndiHtidoa* 

win, L 118. 
WoOLD-Bovl,, Ix. 13-7). 
WonLIp, dodBy of, I. 141 . ., ,, .. 

IDI-fflO; ll. ISI ) IsHiKd froiB m. 

tan, L n, 13S ; of ButoiW a^Uoi, 



worki, li. 384, 



i.ltlS| tL 

ud nUUro, L 144, 
D| ■ mm pruoao for 

i!i. W ' 



isc 



Iw pHPpiD, rH 
toocTMr, *■]. 10; popnlu powe 
C6 ; on« Hcrodj It. 3C0 ; Hconc 
aliht bo •pond, tU. IM; Hon 
SlO) nltJ&wt, UL 181 : B d 
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whommftmoy 

hlio, TiH. 84 ; aUIl, not wiadom, hi 
oliarMtarUtio, U. 810 ; oondltlons of 
•iiooow, 280; T. 8; vU. 174; Mr- 
roondlngs, tUI. 2170 ; Uleat doM not 



auika a writer, hr. 207; young writor 
Imvw out tlM ono tbuf bo hM to 
My, YUL292. 

WriUnf , oomat bj gneo of Qod, ilL 
71 ; WMkena momoiv, zU. 71 ; most 
bo addiMMd to ooolf mU, U. 146. 

Wrong, Mon only In aono groM form, 
L 206; the ptint wo take to do 
wrong, z. 146 ; ponalty, U. 107; proe> 
perity buOt on, x. Iffl : • renaedy 
for eveiy wronc, rlU. 816 ; the yaen 
Me always polling down a wrong, 



ZL106. 



48. 



tab 120/; 



footed. 



Zenopbon, Ul. 100 ; tU. Ifil/, 284 ; tUL 
226; quoted, U. 20. 



Taebt-moa, Ik Is tbe 

T. 66. 

Tanu^ legend of, tUI. 881. 
Yankee enterprise, IL 221 ; il 60. 
Yoer, all sorts of weatber make up, Iz. 



71 ; eneh moment bee tte own beautv, 
L 24; s p e d ons panorama, iz. 121; 
inhaled as a Taper, i. 164. 

Tears, blue glory, viL 166 ; menials, IL 
162 ; single momente, confees, iz. 21; 
z. 942; of routine and sin, i. 144 ; 
teeeh mneb wblob tbe days norer 
knew, IN. 71 ; usurped by petty ez- 
perlenoss, 11. 218. 

Teast, nformers sgalnat, UL 240; in- 
spiration like, vUl. 267. 

Teliow-brsecbed phlloaopber, Iz. 4L 

Tesdam prophet, zlL 264. 

TgdrasU, trse, z. 188. 

Togankua, iv. 170 ; tL 207. 

Yoke of ounions, tL 14ik 

You, another, z. 186b 



Toong, Idward, z. 876; quoted, IL 
204 ; Ti. 104. 

Young, Ideas slways 6nd us. Iz. 88. 

YooMO Amibioam, 1. 841-871 

Young, msy take a leap in tbe dark, 
z. 21 ; deepiee Ufe, lU. 64; old bead 
on young s h oulders, tIL 2Mb 

Young men, elms. It. 161; z. 280, 
286,263; not to be belpieM angels, 
240 ; Oarlyle end, 467 ; Tiew of tbe 
manly obaraoter, tUL 938; ten- 
denoT to oountrr life, L 846 ; edn- 
eatea abore their work, zU. 264; 
whose performenoe Is not extraordi- 
nary, a. 243; lU. 66; zlL 264; lose 
besiii, IL 76; mske themselTee at 
bouM, tIL 20; Impedimente, 1. 220 ; 
Innoraton, 280 ; young and (dd do 
not understand eaoh other. U. 162 ; 
z. 136 ; need patience, L 114 ; soci- 
ety an iUudon to, UL 101 ; start in 
Ufe, zIL 264 ; work not wanting, 260 ; 
their year a hei^ of beginnings, tU: 
800. 

Young Men's Republloen Oinb, reeoln* 
tion, TiL 802 ; oTerywhero fai plaoe, 
801. 

Youth, actlone piotores In tbe air, L 
97; loTS of oeauty prokHigs, U. 
266; tbe dsy too short, TiTilO; 
draems,UL 108; tL 281 ; folUee,244 ; 
glory, U. 172 ; admirable health, tU. 
280 ; Tiii. 261 ; feeling of Inoompe- 
ten<7. It. 176; loTe, IL 161; 



slons, tIL 806; nerpetual, z. 136; 
must prise, tIU. 261 : reoeptiTitTJ[L 
296 ; exoess of seneibillty, tIL 800; 
seneual, z. 147; beoomee skeptloal, 
266; suffers from powers untried, 
tU.807. 



Sero, rmult of meet Utoo, z. 216. 
£ertnsht. 84$ Soroester. 
Soroaster, UL 107 ; quoted, L 208; IL 

78; T. 230; Ti. 74, 104; tUL 21 
l^ymMls, tUL 127. 



INDEX OF QUOTATIONS. 



A few itroaff ImrtiiieU, IL 198. — ^ 

Wordnrortfi: SoPBatotoXibeity— 

On TjrroleM. 
A good rider, eto., tI. 138. — Loid Id- 

werd Herbert of Cherbnrr. 
A peon, mckled in • oreed ontwom, 

Ciao.— Wordsworth t MleoeUene- 

one Bonnete — *' The world le too 

much with ue.** 
A wealthy man, addicted, eto., I 269. 

— Milton: Areopacttioa (Bohn, d. 

85). 
Adraatia, law of, ilL 8B. — Plato : Fh«- 

dnia. 
All aummer In the Held, UL 94&— Ful- 
ler : Worthiea ; Pym. 
AU triTial, fond reoorda. vUL 148. — 

Bhaketpeare : Hamlet, 1. 6. 
Alwaya do what you are afraid to do, 

ii. 24A. — MiM Mary Moody Xmer- 

aon. 
Aa HeaTon and earth, ete., UL 142.— 

Keata: Hyperion. 
Aa o*er our headt, etc., tW. 80. — 

Helen M. Willlaina: Hymn, "My 

Ood, aU natore owna thy awi^.** 

Be bold. It. 60.— Bpenaert Faliy 

Queen, iil. 11. 
BUated with exooM of light, IL 264.— 

Gray t Piogiea e of PoMy. 
Brother, If Jore, eto., UL 166. — He- 

•iod. 
But ahnple truth, eto.. z. 41L ~- Wot- 

ton : The Happy Life. 

Oalm pleaaurea here abide, z. 838. — 

Woraaworth : Laodamhu 
Can theae thinga be, etc., L 80. — 

Bhakespeare: Macbeth, IIL 4. 
Ooine into the world, etc, z. 48. — 

Richard Rmnbold on acaffoid. See 

Macanlay*B Bngland. 
Created beinga, etc., zL 844.— MU- 

ton : Pferadiae Loat 
Cmdi the aweet poison of 

wine, IL 187. —Milton : Comoi. 



Dort thon tUnk, etc, tIU. 107.*- 
Bhakespeaie: twelfth Hicht, ti. 8b 

DriTe ool Hatora, etc, U. lOS.— 
Horace. 



Berth ffili her lap, eto., 0. 
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ip, etc, 1 

Wordsworth : Inranattooa i 

tality. 
Bnoloelng In a garden square, tIL 148L 

— Marrell : The Mower. 
Bnlarge not thy destiny, tL 74.^ 

Chaldean Oracle : Zoroaster. 
St tunc magna, etc, tIL 812. — Yliw 

gU: Jlneld, It. 664. 
Bver their phantoma, eto.! It. 26.— 

Bterling : Dndaloa. 

Fair hann the apfde from the rock, 

zU. 18(1. —The Braea of Tairowt 

Wm. Hamilton. 
Far haTc I clambered, etc, z1. 844. — 

Henry More ; Lore and UumlUty. 
For eril word, etc, zL 2SI6. ^ Asohy- 

lits : Chcnphori, 807. 
For never win come back, etc, tIL 

281. — Wordsworth t Intlmatlona of 

Immortality. 
For they can conqner, etc, vilL 1^ 

— Dryden. 
FnvlTe hia oHmos, etc, IL 296. •« 

Tooag. 
Forma fliat menspy, rlL 174. -Scott t 

Monastery. 
Fountain heads, etc. IL 168.— Bean- 

mcnt and Fletcher I The Ifloe 

Taloor, UL & 

Oood thoughts are no better, etc, L 
43. — Bacon. 

Half of their charms, etc, tL 287i — 

Scott :Dyfaig Bard. 
He Isjiieserred from harm, tUL 160l 

— Pbto : PluBdrus. 
He nothing common did, ztt. 116. — 

Marrell: Uoon Oromwen*s Betom 

frees Irelaaa. 
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H« that OUB andnrt, hr. 86:— 8hAk»- 

•peara : Antonj and Cleo|Nitni, ill. 1 1. 

Haad with foot, ate , x. 16. — Herbert : 



Hearen kindly gare, eto., tL 194. — 

Toung. 
Bengiat had Terameni, tL 197. — 

MerUn : EUia : Barly BogUah Metri- 

cal Ronuuicea. 
Her para and eloqoeot blood, etc., IL 

170. — Donne s Elegy on Miatreaa 

Dmry. 
High inatinota, etc, z. 96.— Worda- 

worth : Inttmatlona of Immortality. 
Buno aolem. eto., viii. 214. — Horaoe : 

Splat.,!. 6. 

X think hem be to Borne, eto.. z. 47. 

— Bhakeapeare : Oorlolanua, It. 7. 

I wall believe, etc, z. a0.~8liake- 

apeare : Henry IV., Part I., li. 3. 
If Knowledge odletli unto practice, 

etc., L 211. — Bentenoea of All, 

Oouey'a Saracena. 
U my bark aiiik, Iv. 177.— W. B. 

Channing : Tlie roet'a Hope. 
U tlittt fall, etc., zL 298.— Milton: 

Comua. 
In the afternoon we oaine, eto., sU. 

206.— Tanuyaon : Tlie Lotua-Batera. 
In the heat of the batUe, etc., L 330. — 

Landor : Periclaa and Aapaiia. 
Inoertalntiea now crown themaelTea 

aaaured, zL. 303. -^ Bhakeapeare i 

Bonnet C¥1L 
Indeed it takea from oar aehierementa, 

It. 96. — Bhakeapeare : Hamlet, 1. 4. 
Indeed, theae humble oonaideratlona, 

etc., li. 238. — Bhakeapeare : IL 

Henry 17., U. 2. 
Indignation roakea reraea, tUL 119. — 

JuTonal : L 71. 
Into jMint I wlU grind than. Ul. 229. 

— waahington Allaton: The Paint. 
King. 

It o'ennforma the tenement. It. 9S. — 
Dryden, Abaalom and AchitopheL 

It waa a great inatmctlon, eto., tIL 
83. —life of OoL HutchiiMon. 

Let India boait her palma, t. 94. — 

Pope. 
Let them rare, fl. 248. — Tannyaon : 

A Dirge. 
Looka hi and aaea each bHaafnl deity, 

z. 119.— Milton I ▼acatlon Bzer- 



Magno aa Jndioe, eto., z. 406. — Lncan. 
Man alone oan perform the Impoeaibla, 
1.366. — Qoethe. 



Men cannot oxerclae, eto., tIL 167. •* 

Plutarch i Morale. 
Mora aerranta wait on man, etc., i. 19. 

— George Herbert : Man. 

My Cid wiUi Heecy beard, viii. 808. — 
Bouthey : Ghruuicle of the Old. 

Nature ia made better, etc., hr. 86. — 
Bhakeapeare : Wiuter*a Tale, It. 8. 

Nature poke me out, t. 241. — FuaeU. 

Ne te quBalTpria eztra, iL 46. — Per- 
aiua,8at. L7. 

No, It waa bullded, ete., L 67.— 
Bhakeapeare : Bonneta, czzIt. 

No profit flowa, etc., tIL 188. — Bhake- 
apeare : Taming of the Bhrew, L 1. 

Not aa the atore, etc, tU. 124.— 
Menander — quoted in Plutarch'a 
Morale. 

Notea with many a winding boot, ziL 
168. - MUton : L*Allegn>. 

O wad ye tak* a thoaght. ete.. It. 188. 

— Burua : To the DeTil. 

Of all tlM goda, etc., U. lOSw — JBachy- 

lua: Fiiriea. 
Of old thiuga all are over old, z. 806. 

— Wordaworth : Rob Roy'a GraTo. 
Of wrung aiMl outrage, z. 416. — 

Cowper : Ta«k, II. 
On two daya, etc., tL 11 } Is. 918. — 

Omar Khayyam. 
One aTonue, etc, z. 179.— Keata: 

Hyperion. 
Or if a aoul, etc, tI. 48. — Chancer t 

Houaeof Fame 
Our garden, etc, L 844. — Borlpidaar 

Medea. 

w4rrm p«i, Till. 190. — Heraclitua. 
Preaenting Thebea* and Pelopa* line. 

It. 188. — Milton : II Peuieroec 
Priaca JuTant alioa, tUI. 108. — Grid i 

Are Amatoria, UL 121. 
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jne anoa patimur manea, tL 46. 
— Virgil : JEueid, It. 



Rightly to be great, etc, z. IflV.— 
Bhakeapeare : Hamlet, It. 4. 

Seekeat thou great thingat tL 288w — 
Jeremiah, xit. 6. 

Bemper aibi ahnilia, z. 170. — Un- 
naeua. 

Bbe waa ao fair, etc, tI. 198.— Chau- 
cer : Legend of Good Women. 

Bince neither now nor yeaterday, UL 
73. — Bophoclea: Antigone, 466. 

Blighted MinerTa*a learned tongue^ 
tUL 272. — Original. 
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BUtely tteppM ha, ete.. xiL ISO. — 

Harajrkiiute : P«roy*a Relict. 
Strikat the elaotrio oluOn, etc, tUL 

280. 
Booceae ahall be, etc, tIL 271.— 

Sveiid Vented, tnuia. bj George 

Borrow. 
Siuiahfne wm he, otc, I. 942. — Areb 

poet, tnuM. by Ooethe. 

T i« man*a perdition to be wfe. — - R. 

VtlMB. 

*T ia not erenr dny, etc, TilL 203. — 

Herrick : iMperidea. 
'TIa aaid, beat mrni, etc.. tI. 24& — 

BhmkeepMtfe : Meaiiure for lleeeure, 

▼. 1. 
*Tla atiU obaerred, etc, tIL 255. ~ 

Herrick : More Modeat, More 

Manly. 
*Tia the moat difficult of taaka, tUI. 

280. — Wordaworth. 
*Tia virtue, etc, xl. 403. —Ben Jon- 

aon : Gynthle*a Rerela. 
TWke thoee Upa away, i. 68.— Shake- 

apeare : Meaanre for Meaaure, It. 1. 

Alao Beaumont and Fletoher : 

Bloody Brother. 
Tlia beat lightning rod, ete., z. 60. — 

Thoreau. 
The blood of twenty thouaand men. 

etc, tIL 68. — Bhakeapeare : Riohard 

Am* 

The eurae of the country, etc, rU. 

70. — Daniel Webatar. 
Tlie DeaUny, mJuiater general, etc, 

Ti. U. — Ohauoer: the Knlghta 

TUc 
Tlie far-fetched diamond, eto., xi. 

343. — Coventry Patmore : The 

Angel In the Houac 
Tlie flery eoul, z. 188.— M. M. Em- 
erson. 
The Furiea are the bonda of men, vl. 

245. — Chaldean Oraclea. 
Tlie goda are to each other, etc, Ui. 

110. — Homer: Odyaaey, t. 70. 
The name of death, etc, viiL 312. — 

Beaumont and Fletcher : Double 

Marriage 
Tlie ornament of beauty la auapect, 

i. 67. — Bliakenn^are : Soimeta, Ixx. 
Tlie peraon lore doth to na lit. It. 177. 

— Cowley. 

The prlTatee of man*a heart, tIII. 15. 

— uower. 

The pnlaea of her iron heart, tU. 28. — 
O. W. Holmea : The Bteamboat. 

The ruggedeat hour, etc, t. 127.— 
Bhakeapeare : IL Henry lY., L 1. 



Tliv lot or portion of life, etc. II. 
Bontencea of AIL— Ockley*a G 



The Tallaut warrior, eto., U. 191.— 

Bhakeapeare : Bonnet xxv. 
Their higlieat pralaing, U. 974.— 

Milton : Areopagltioa (Bohn, U. 57). 
Their atrength k to lit atlll, xU. 207. 

— laalah zxx. 7. 
There ia now no longer, eto., ill. 02; 

xll. 264.— Dcaatir, Peralan prophet. 
Theae we miiKt join to wake, xi. 470. 

— Ben Jonaon : 0<dden Age Re- 

atored. 
Tliny come In dim proceaaion led, z. 

10.— BooU : Lady of the Uke, I. 
Thla coat, etc, rUL 87. — Herbert: 

Church Porch. 
Tliou art not gone, etc, U. 107. 

Donne : Bplthalamion. 
Tho* fallen on erll daya, tIIL 60.— 

Milton : Paradiae Loet 
Tho* lore repine, etc, z. ilB.— B. W. 

Braeraon, Poema, Iz. 913. 

80. 
Bara- 

cena. 
Time drinketh up the eaaence, zl. 

288. — Viahnoo Banna. 
To obtain them, etc, tII. 18.— Bacon : 

Of Oeremonlea. 
To tread the floors of bell, tIU. 220. — 

Pindar, quoted ia Plutarch's Morals. 

Unless abore himself, etc, tU. 83. — 
Bamuel Daniel : To Countess of 
Cumberland. 

Yich Ian Tohr, IlL 190. — Boottx 
Waverley. 

We who speak the tongne, etc, tHI. 
70. — Wordsworth: Bonnets to Lib- 
erty. 

What may this mean? Iv. 197.— 
Bhakespeare t Hamlet, I. 4. 

What, old mole, etc, IL 837.— Shake- 
speare : Hamlet, 1. t. 

When each the other shall aTold, III. 
110.— R. W. Bmeraon t Celestial 

liOVC 

When Omar prayed, z. 102.— Orifflnal. 

Wlnr do you speak, etc., It. 130.^ 
Plntaron : Lyourgna. 

Winds blow, etc, II. 112.- Words- 
worth : Bonnets to Liberty. — ** In- 
land, within a hollow vale." 

With their stony eyee, etc, xll. 207. 

Zeus hates busy-bodies, vli. 293. — 
Euripides: Fragment of Phlloctetea. 
Bee Aristotle's Btlilcs (Bohn. 104). 
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